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Fraunccs  Taue;n,  New  York  City 


AT  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  near  Bowling  Green,  stands 
/  \  this  building,  rich  in  Revolutionary  memories.  This  fine  ex- 
ample of  Colonial  architecture  is  now  owned  and  maintained 
as  an  inn  and  public  museum  by  the  New  York  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  During  the  months  when  the  Continental  Army  occupied 
New  York,  Fraunces  Tavern  was  George  Washington's  headquarters. 

Not  until  the  final  victory  had  been  won  did  Washington  regain  New 
York.  Then  he  returned  to  his  old  headquarters,  and  here  was  spread 
the  farewell  dinner  for  his  officers.  The  emotion  of  those  heroes  when 
he  bade  them  goodbye  will  still  stir  Americans  who  may  stand  in  that 
historic  room. 
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Equipment  and 
Service  Building 

Queens  'Boide-vard 
cRarwson  to  Moore  Streets 


The  William  F.  Kenny  Co. 


ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTORS 


44-60    EAST    23rd  STREET 


New  York  City 

Industrial  Developments — Power  Plants,  Steam  and  Hydraulic— Buildings — Electric  Conduit  Subways 
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Democratic  l^ational  Convention,  1924 

(Tentative  Order  of  Business  1 
••<> —  ■  — -•  -  • 

FI^ST  ©AT 

(Convention  Meets  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  7^[ew  Tor\  City 

at  12  o'clock  noon 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  24,  1924 

(Convention  will  be  called  to  order  by  Cordell  Hull,  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  J^ational  Committee 

Invocation. 

Remarks  or  address  by  the  presiding  officer. 

Reading  of  the  Call  for  the  Convention  by  Charles  A.  Greathouse,  Secretary  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Reading  of  list  of  temporary  officers  of  the  convention  suggested  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Formal  election  of  Temporary  Chairman  and  temporary  officers.  (The  presiding  officer  submits 
the  name  of  the  Temporary  Chairman  selected  by  the  National  Committee,  but  any  delegate 
may  nominate  a  candidate  from  the  floor.  Motion  to  close  nominations  is  in  order  at  any 
time,  or  no  further  nomination  being  offered,  the  presiding  officer  may  declare  nominations 
closed  and  direct  a  roll  to  be  called.) 

The  presiding  officer  appoints  a  committee  of  three  to  escort  the  Temporary  Chairman  to  the 
platform. 

Address  by  the  Temporary  Chairman,  Hon.  Pat  Harrison,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Resolution  providing  for  the  rules  to  govern  the  convention  and  their  adoption. 

Resolution  providing  for  calling  the  roll  by  states  for  the  selection  of  members  to  constitute  the 
following  committees: 

Committee  on  Credentials. 
Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business. 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Platform. 
Committee  to  Notify  Candidate  for  President. 
Committee  to  Notify  Candidate  for  Vice-President. 

Resolution  confirming  committees  as  reported. 

Announcement  by  Secretary  of  time  and  place  for  meeting  of  sub-committees  of  the  Convention. 
Optional  speeches. 
Adjournment  of  Session. 


HONORABLE  PAT  HARRISON 

Temporary  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Nation 
Convention. 


SECOND  ©AT 

(Convention  called  to  order  by  Temporary  Chairman  at  hour  fixed  by 
adjournment  motion  of  previous  day. 

Invocation. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials  and  resolution  of  adoption. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  and  resolution  of  adoption. 
Temporary  Chairman  appoints  committee  of  four  to  escort  the  Permanent  Chairman. 
Address  by  the  Permanent  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business  and  resolution  of  adoption. 

Secretary  calls  roll  of  states  for  report  of  selections   of  National  Committeemen   and  National 
Committeewomen  and  resolution  of  adoption. 

Resolution  empowering  Democratic  National  Committee  to  fix  time  and  place  cf  the  next  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  and  question  on  the  adoption. 

Optional  speeches. 

Adjournment  of  session. 

THItRP  ©AT 

(Convention  called  to  order  by  Permanent  Chairman  at  hour  fixed  by 
adjournment  motion  uf  previous  day. 

Invocation. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Platform  and  question  on  adoption. 
Roll  call  by  states  for  nominating  speeches  for  candidates  for  President. 
Adjournment  of  session. 

••«>■   —  =i»- 

FOU<R!TH  <DAT 

(Convention  called  to  order  by  the  Permanent  Chairman  at  hour  fixed  by 
adjournment  of  previous  day. 

Invocation. 

Continuation  of  nominating  speeches  for  candidates  for  President  on  roll  call  by  states  if  not  con- 
cluded on  previous  day. 

Chairman  directs  roll  call  on  ballot  for  candidates  for  President. 

Chairman  requests  presence  on  platform  of  assistant  secretaries  from  those  states  presenting  can- 
didates for  President. 

Chairman  directs  roll  call  by  states  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Vice-President. 

Nominating  speeches  for  Vice-President. 

Roll  call  by  states  on  ballot  for  Vice-President. 

Miscellaneous  resolutions — Resolutions  of  thanks,  etc. 

Adjournment  sine  die. 


Democratic  National  Committee 


Permanent  Headquarters 
710  BOND  BUILDING 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

OFFICIALS 

CORDELL  HULL,  Chairman  CHARLES  A.  GREATHOUSE,  Secretary 

J.  BRUCE  KREMER,  Vice-Chairman     SAMUEL  B.  AM  I  DON,  Vice-Chairman     MRS.  EMILY  NEWELL  BLAIR,  Vice-Chairman 
RICHARD  LINTHICUM,  Director  of  Publicity  BURT  NEW,  Executive  Secretary 


State 
ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 


National  Committeemen 

Walter  Moore 
American  Trust  Bldg., 
Birmingham 

W.  L.  Barnum 
Phoenix 

Vincent  M.  Miles 

408-412  Merchants  Bk.  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler 
1035  Van  Nuys  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles 

Miles  G.  Saunders 
Thatcher  Bldg.,  Pueblo 

Homer  S.  Cummings 
Stamford  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg. 
Stamford 

Andrew  C.  Gray 

DuPont  Bldg.,  Wilmington 

J.  T.  G.  Crawford 

610  Bisbee  Bldg.,  Jacksonville 

Clark  Howell 

c /o  Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta 

Robert  H.  Elder 
Coeur  d'Alene 

Charles  Boeschenstein 
Edwardsville 

Charles  A.  Greathouse 
1520  No.  Capitol  Ave. 
Indianapolis 

Wilbur  W.  Marsh 
Waterloo 


National  Committcewomen 

Mrs.  John  D.  McNeel 

1490  Milner  Crescent,  Birmingham 


Mrs.  B.  J.  McKinney 
Casa  Grande 

Mrs.  James  D.  Head 
Texarkana 


Mrs.  Charles  L.  Donohue 
London  Courts,  Oakland 


Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Lee 
223  So.  Logan  St.,  Denver 

Miss  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees 
Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich 

Miss  Lena  Evans 

Hotel  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Lois  K.  Mayes 
Pensacola 

Mrs.  F.  I.  Mclntire 

220  Hall  St.,  E.,  Savannah 


Mrs.  Teresa  M.  Graham 

Villa  Glendalough,  Coeur  d'Alene 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith 

7133  Coles  Ave.,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Riggs 
Sullivan 


Miss  A.  B.  Lawther 

175  W.  17th  St.,  Dubuque 


State 

National  Committeemen 

National  Committccwomen 

KANSAS 

Samuel  B.  Amidon 

505  Fourth  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Mrs.  Florence  G.  Farley 

904  North  Topeka  Ave.,  Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Johnson  N.  Camden 
Versailles 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cantrill 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 

LOUISIANA 

Samuel  B.  Hicks 
Shreveport,  Address  all  mail 
to   Frank   J.    Looney,  Com. 
Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Shreveport. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Friend 

1807  Palmer  Ave.,  New  Orleans 

MAINE 

D.  J.  McGillicuddy 
Lewiston 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Pattangall 
1  Green  St.,  Augusta 

MARYLAND 

John  W.  Smith 

Sn  OW   H 1 1 1 
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Mrs.  Julia  Hamilton  Briscoe 

f— 1  a  (jprstnwn 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward  W.  Quinn 
v^amDriage 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Sullivan 

i ha  m;^ui^^^1  a,„o    Poll  p;,,Qf 
l uo  riignland  Ave.,  rail  ixiver 

MICHIGAN 

Judge  William  F.  Connolly 
IVlajestic  oldg.,  Uetroit 

■  Mrs.  L.  C.  Boltwood 
DUj  ivlicrugan  l  rust  ESldg. 
Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA 

1 — owarn  P  vprptt' 

A    k\J  VV  CI  I  '~l     J  J  V           U  L  L 

319  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 

IVIrs    Ppfpr  Olp^pn 

201  E.  Second  Street,  Northfield 

MISSISSIPPI 

Osrar  Ci  Innnston 

Clarksdale 

IVIr^    r  rnf*^1"  r  nrown 
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Natchez 

MISSOURI 

Fnwarn  p  Ooltra 

La  Salle  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 

Mrs.  Emily  Newell  Blair 

710  Bond  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 

MONTANA 

J.  Bruce  ICremer 
Butte 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Purcell 
320  Hoiter  St.,  Helena 

NEBRASKA 

Vv     H     1  nomnson 
Grand  Island 

Dr.  Jennie  Calif  as 

903  Mercer  Park  Blvd.,  Omaha 

NEVADA 

Samuel  Pickett 

220  Virginia  St.,  Reno 

Mrs.  James  D.  Finch 

420  Clay-Peters  Bldg.,  Reno 

MP\Y/  J-IAMP^T-TTRR 
inilw  nrtivironi rvn. 

rxoDert  iviuicnie 
Concord 

ivirs.  L-'oroiny  d.  jacKson 
Concord 

NEW  JERSEY 

Frank  Hague 

City  Hail,  Jersey  City 

Mrs.  James  J.  Billington 
zol4  Boulevard,  Jersey  Gity 

NEW  MEXICO 

Arthur  Seligman 
Santa  Fe 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Kirby 
Tucumcari 

NEW  YORK 

Norman  E.  Mack 

c  o  Buffalo  Times,  Buffalo 

Miss  Elisabeth  Marbury 
33  W.  42nd  St.,  Rm.  1040 
New  York  City 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Angus  W.  McLean 

516  Chestnut  St.,  Lumberton 

Miss  Mary  U.  Ljraham 
Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

H.  H.  Perry 
Ellendale 

Mrs.  Sveinbjorn  Johnson 
Bismarck 

OHIO 

George  White, 
Marietta 

Mrs.  Bernice  S.  Pyke 

1  185  Andrews  Ave.,  Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA 

George  L.  Bowman 
Kingfisher 

Mrs.  D.  A.  McDougal 
Sapulpa 

State 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 
ALASKA 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

HAWAII 

PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

PORTO  RICO 
CANAL  ZONE 


National  Committeemen 

Dr.  J.  W.  Morrow 
Portland 

Joseph  F.  Guffey 
2nd  Ave.  &  Ferry  St. 

Patrick  H.  Quinn 
Providence 

John  Gary  Evans 
Spartanburg 

James  Mee 
Centerville 

Cordell  Hull 

Carthage  (710  Bond  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

Thomas  B.  Love 

Dallas  (2400- 16th  St. 

902  Western  Indemnity  BIdg. 

Washington,  D.  C.) 

James  H.  Moyle 
Deseret  Bank  Bldg. 

Frank  H.  Duffy 
Rutland 

Carter  Glass 

Lynchburg  (Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

George  F.  Christensen 
Stevenson 

C.  W.  Osenton 
Fayetteville 

Joseph  Martin 
Bellin-Buchanan  Bldg. 
Green  Bay 

Patrick  J.  Quealy 
Kemmerer 

L.  J.  Donohoe 
Cordova 

John  F.  Costello 
434  Woodward  Bldg. 
Washington 

John  H.  Wilson 
Honolulu 

Robert  E.  Manly 
Naga,  Camarines  Sur 

Henry  W.  Dooley 

P.  O.  Box  263,  San  Juan 

M.  A.  Otero 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


National  Committeewomen 

Mrs.  Rose  G.  Schieffelin 
Medford 

Miss  Mary  Archer 
Reading 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Newton 
87  Hope  St.,  Providence 

Mrs.  Leroy  Springs 
Lancaster 

Mrs.  William  Hickey 
Sioux  Falls 

Mrs.  Benton  McMillin 

3825  Richland  Ave.,  Nashville 


Mrs.  Nonie  Boren  Mahoney 
817  Browder  St.,  Dallas 


Mrs.  Weston  Vernon 
Logan 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Brislin 
Rutland 

Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Munford 
503  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Christian 

703  E.  Ermina  Ave.,  Spokane 

Mrs.  Rose  McGraw  de  Berriz 
Grafton 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Bowler 

512  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Sheboygan 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Hawley 
Douglas 

Mrs.  John  W.  Troy 
Juneau  (1060  Bush  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.) 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh 

2020  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.  W. 

Washington 

Mrs.  L.  L.  McCandless 
Honolulu 


Mrs.  Isabel  Locke  Horton 
Mayaguez 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Reeder 
Ancon 


Democratic  State  Chairmen 
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State 
ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 


Name 
R.  B.  Evins 

Vernon  L.  Vaughn 

William  V.  Tompkins 

Claude  F.  Purkitt 

Raymond  Miller 
Edward  M.  Yoemans 
Francis  DeH-Janvier 

Robert  E.  Davis 
G.  E.  Maddox 
Hon.  J.  P.  Pope 
John  P.  Devine 

Walter  S.  Chambers 

E.  J.  Feuling 
J.  J.  Wilson 

Judge  Charles  A.  Hardin 
Martin  Behrman 
Dan  W.  Cony 
J.  Enos  Ray 

Charles  H.  McGlue 

William  A.  Comstock 
Joseph  Wolf 


Address 

916  Woodward  Bldg.,  Birmingham 

Phoenix 

Prescott 

Court  House,  Willows  (Hdqs.  1069 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco) 

Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver 

Hartford 

New  Castle  (Hdqs.  310-31  1-3!  2 
Ford  Bldg.,  Wilmington) 

Gainesville 

Rome 

Yates  Bldg.,  Boise 

Dixon  (Hdqs.  304  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago) 

Newcastle  (Hdqs.  386  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis) 

New  Hampton 

223  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Harrodsburg 

New  Orleans,  American  Bank 

184  Water  St.,  Augusta 

Chillum  (Hdqs.  Royal  Arcanum 
Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Lynn  (Hdqs.  Rm.  41,  75  State  St. 
Boston) 

604  Farwell  Bldg.,  Detroit 

Staples  (Hdqs.  572  West  Hotel, 
Minneapolis) 


Sub-Treasury  Building,  New  York  City 


A  T  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streers  stands  the  Sub- 
/-\  Treasury  Building,  formerly  the  site  of  Federal  Hall  where 
the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled.  It 
was  here  that  George  Washington,  attired  in  black  velvet,  a  white 
waistcoat  and  silken  breeches,  was  inaugurated.  Inside  the  build- 
ing is  preserved  the  stone  on  which  he  stood.  On  the  pedestal 
outside,  Ward's  heroic  statue  of  Washington  commemorates  the 
event.  The  statue  was  unveiled  Nov.  26,  1883,  the  day  on  which, 
one  hundred  years  before,  General  Washington  and  his  men 
entered  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

COURTESY  OF 
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State 
MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 


Name 
Robert  Powell 

Judge  Frank  H.  Farris 

J.  E.  Erickson 

T.  S.  Allen 

William  McKnight 

Robert  Jackson 

Harry  Heher 

George  H.  Hunker 

Herbert  C.  Pell,  Jr. 

John  G.  Dawson 

G.  S.  Wooledge 
W.  W.  Durbin 

Robert  L.  Davidson 

Dr.  C.  J.  Smith 
Austin  E.  McCullough 

James  E.  Dunne 
Edgar  A.  Brown 
L.  N.  Crill 
Ernest  Haston 
Frank  C.  Davis 
James  H.  Waters 
Park  H.  Pollard 

H.  F.  Byrd 
C.  D.  Martin 
R.  F.  Dunlap 
John  P.  Hume 
Dr.  J.  R.  Hylton 


Address 
Jackson 

Rolla 

Kalispell 

516  Terminal  Bldg.,  Lincoln 
14  Fordonia  Bldg.,  Reno 
Concord 

Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Trenton 

East  Las  Vegas 

11  East  45th  St.,  New  York 

Kinston 

Minot 

Kenton  (Hdqs.  709  Hartman  Bldg. 
Columbus) 

304  Mayo  Bldg.,  Tulsa  (St.  Hdqs 
Bassett  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City) 

•707  Broadway  Bldg.,  Portland 

Lancaster  (Hdqs.  9  North  Markel 
St.,  Harrisburg) 

18  Flora  St.,  Providence 

Barnwell 

Elk  Point 

State  House,  Nashville 

71  1  Brady  Bldg.,  San  Antonio 

Newhouse  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City 

Proctorville 

Winchester 

Cheney 

Hinton 

Plankington  Hotel,  Milwaukee 
Douglas 


Chairman  Hull  and  His  Work 

HEAD  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  AS  A  SOLDIER,  JURIST,  LEGISLATOR 

AND  PARTY  LEADER 


HEN  America,  at  the  call  of  the  last  Demo- 
cratic President,  entered  the  World  War  it 
was  fortunate  for  the  administration  and 
for  the  country  that  among  the  legislative 


leaders  in  Congress  was  one  of  the  nation's  soundest 
economists — Hon.  Corded  Hull,  author  of  the  Federal 
Income  and  Inheritance  Tax  legislation  and  co-author  of 
other  war  legislation  which  provided  the  means  of 
America's  military,  naval  and  financial  participation  in 
that  titanic  struggle  and  insured  an  ultimate  victory. 

While  economic  problems  are  paramount  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  following  the  destruc- 
tion and  dislocation  wrought  by  the  great  war,  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  Democratic  party  and  for  the  country 
that  the .  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee should  be  Representative  Hull,  who  has  employed 
all  the  resources  of  the  committee  and  of  the  party  to 
bring  the  country  to  an  understanding  of  the  needs  which 
must  be  met  and  the  remedies  which  must  be  applied  in 
the.  way  of  legislation. 

Constructive  Services 

It  is  one  thing  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  negation  by 
merely  pointing  out  the  failures  of  the  opposition,  but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  suggest  the  ways  and  means  to 
repair  these  failures  and  to  make  a  political  party  ser- 
viceable to  the  nation.  Judge  Hull  has  conspicuously 
followed  the  better  of  these  two  methods  in  his  two  and 
a  half  years'  service  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  there  has  been  no  more  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  economic  questions  which 
have  confronted  this  country  and  the  world  from  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  than  an  article  written  by 
Judge  Hull  in  the  autumn  of  1921  entitled  "The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Peace 
Treaty."  widely  published  in  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  and  later  widely  circulated  as  a  public 
document,  •  reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  sequel  told  in  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  has 
been  a  vindication  of  his  views. 

This  sure  vision  of  Judge  Hull  in  1921  has  guided  him 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Congressional  Campaign  of  1922 
and  thus  .far  in  the  preliminary  campaign  of  1924. 
Through  speeches  and  public  statements  and  the  publicity 
that  has  gone  out  from  headquarters.  Chairman  Hull  has 
emphasized  and  reiterated  the  importance  of  the  economic 
issues  which  con  front  the  country.  Intimately  associated 


with  these  economic  issues  are  principles  of  moral  con- 
duct, and  these  he  has  likewise  stressed,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  it  has  won  him  encomiums  from  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  opposition  press,  who  have  frankly  said 
that  under  his  chairmanship  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  never  shown  a  higher  morale  nor  com- 
manded greater  respect. 

Judge  Hull  has  peculiar  and  conspicuous  fitness  for  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
He  is  modest  and  tolerant.  He  is  almost  unbelievably 
industrious.  To  these  natural  qualities  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  add  a  multifarious  experience.  Life  was  simple — 
and  serious — in  the  little  town  where  Judge  Hull  was 
reared.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  to 
make  a  mark  in  that  world.  But  he  did  it.  He  studied 
law  and  began  to  practice  his  profession  when  still  a 
young  man.  He  was  only  21  years  old  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  office  he  ever  held — membership  in 
the  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives.  He  continued 
in  the  legislature  until  1897.  The  Spanish-American  war 
was  already  inevitable  when  young  Hull  had  ended  his 
second  term  in  the  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives. 
In  a  few  months  this  war  began.  He  joined  the  Fourth 
Tennessee  Regiment  of  Volunteers  and  became  captain 
of  Company  H.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his  leader- 
ship of  men. 

His  People  Are  With  Him 

Back  from  the  war,  Cordell  Hull  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law.  His  industry  and  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties — and  his  fine  character — brought  him 
new  notice.  The  lawyers  and  people  of  Smith  County — 
Carthage,  Chairman  Hull's  home  town,  is  the  county 
seat — wanted  him  for  judge.  1 1  e  was  elected,  and 
served  handsomely.  From  1907  until  1921  he  was  a 
member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  defeated  in  1920  by  a  few  hundred  votes,  when  the 
"seven  million"  overwhelmed  the  land.  Many  leading 
Republicans  in  the  House  expressed  regret  at  his  tem- 
porary defeat,  feeling  that  it  was  a  loss  to  sound  economic 
legislation.  But  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  have 
since  revised  their  judgment  in  Cordell  Hull's  favor, 
and  he  is  back  in  Congress,  having  received  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  a  candidate  in  his  district — some- 
thing over  8,000. 

It  was  on  his  election  to  Congress  that  Judge  Hull 
became  a  national  figure.  He  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  where  his  wise  and 


deep  knowledge  of  economics  made  him  an  asset  of  his 
party  and  of  the  government.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War  there  came  the  task  of  finding 
revenues  in  sums  of  which  the.  American  people  had 
never  dreamed.  Judge  Hull  was  already  equipped  to 
devise  the  legislation  which  was  to  pay  the  way.  Just 
prior  to  that  time  he  had  written  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Law  and  the  Inheritance  Tax  Law,  and  they  were  ready 
for  use.  The  legislation  to  stahilize  the  value  of  Liberty 
Bonds  was  initiated  by  Judge  Hull.  In  1917  he  was 
head  of  a  board  co-operating  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  regulations  making  the  administration  of 
the  War  Revenue  Act  more  equitable  and  efficient. 

Since  his  latest  election  to  Congress  Judge  Hull  has 
played  an  important  role  in  assisting  his  colleagues  in 
devising  the  policies  and  program  of  the  Democratic 
minority  of  Congress. 

Judge  Hull  became  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  from  his  state  in  1914.  His  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  soon  shared  the  regard  and 
respect  for  him  felt  by  his  associates  in  Congress.  Within 
two  years  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  the 


Congressional  campaign  of  1914  and  in  the  Presidential 
campaigns  of  1916  and  1920.  When  Hon.  George 
White  of  Ohio  voluntarily  retired  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  National  Committee  in  1921,  the  various 
elements  of  the  organization  coincided  in  the  selection 
of  Cordell  Hull  as  the  former's  successor.  His  formal 
election  took  place  in  St.  Louis  on  November  1,  1921. 

The  Congressional  campaign  of  1922  was  Chairman 
Hull's  first  political  fight  of  national  scope.  The  strategy 
of  that  campaign  was  largely  of  his  devising.  The  issues 
were  of  the  kind  he  thoroughly  understands — the  tariff, 
the  ship  subsidy,  and  taxation.  With  hardly  any  finan- 
cial resources  and  with  an  organization  crippled  in  many 
places  by  the  Democratic  defeat  of  1920,  the  National 
Committee,  under  Chairman  Hull's  leadership  and  direc- 
tion, came  through  the  campaign  with  Democratic 
strength  and  prestige  in  Congress  and  in  the  nation 
signally  increased. 

The  Presidential  campaign  about  to  open  was  really 
begun  in  1922.  because  that  was  part  of  Chairman  Hull's 
plan.  He  foresaw  that  the  issues  of  1922  would  in  the 
main  be  those  of  1924. 


The  Committees  V/oman  Leader 


MRS.  EMILY  NEWELL  BLAIR  DISTINGUISHED  AS  AN 
ORGANIZER  AND  AN  ORATOR 


RS.  EMILY  NEWELL  BLAIR,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee in  charge  of  organization  of  women 
"  voters,  is  a  widely  known  public  speaker 
and  magazine  writer.  She  won  her  first  political  spurs 
in  managing  a  county  campaign  in  her  own  home  town 
of  Joplin,  Jasper  County,  Missouri.  But  she  had  been 
"brought  up  on  politics."  As  a  girl,  and  later  as  the 
wife  of  Harry  "Wallace  Blair,  a  Joplin  lawyer,  she  par- 
ticipated in  county  and  city  campaigns. 

She  became  active  in  the  suffrage  movement  in  Mis- 
souri, and  had  charge  of  the  press  and  publicity  cam- 
paign in  the  days  when  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Missouri  Constitution  was  adopted.  At  the  time  she 
published  "The  Missouri  Woman." 

As  a  magazine  writer,  her  first  series,  "Letters  of  a 
Contented  Wife,"  attracted  wide  attention,  and  later 
appeared  in  book  form. 

Mrs.  Blair  was  once  on  the  staff  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  and  with  the  beginning  of  suffrage  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  various  publications  upon  women's 
entry  in  politics. 

Valuable  Public  Services 

During  her  husband's  war  service  in  France,  Mrs. 
Blair  reported  in  W  ashington  for  war  work  and  served 
under  Ida  Tarbell  in  the  press  department  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. Later,  she  was  assistant  to  Hannah  J.  Patterson, 
associate  director  of  the  Field  Division  of  the  Council. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  she  wrote  the  official  "History 
of  the  Women's  Committee"  which  was  published  by  the 
Government  with  a  foreword  by  the  Honorable  Newton 
D.  Baker,  then  chairman  of  the  Council. 

After  her  return  to  Joplin,  Mrs.  Blair  entered  actively 
into  the  political  life  of  her  state.  She  also  resumed  her 
magazine  writing,  and  reported  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Conventions  in  1920  for  the  New 
York  Times  Current  History  Magazine.  She  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  on  citizenship  before  the  student 
body  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  later  organized 
the  women  in  Florida  and  Mississippi.  In  1920  she 
campaigned  actively  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  Mis- 
souri, and  following  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  San  Francisco  was  elected  Democratic  Na- 


tional Committeewoman  from  Missouri,  a  position  to 
which  she  was  re-elected  April  1 5  last. 

Because  of  her  known  ability  as  an  organizer,  her 
established  leadership  among  women  voters  and  her 
charm  as  a  public  speaker,  Mrs.  Blair  was  selected  in 
February,  1922,  to  become  the  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  women  voters  within  the  Democratic  Party.  She 
took  up  her  residence  in  Washington  and  later  became 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  Committee. 

During  the  more  than  two  years  Mrs.  Blair  has  been 
in  charge  of  this  work  she  has  addressed  women  voters 
in  many  national  meetings.  She  is  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  on  politics  at  all  rallies  of  the  new  voters, 
whether  meeting  as  party  members  or  as  members  of 
non-partisan  groups.  A  speech  delivered  by  her  before 
an  audience  of  women  voters  in  Philadelphia  on  "What 
Women  May  Do  With  the  Ballot,"  which  was  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  Philadelphia  women,  has  been 
commented  upon  as  being  the  most  constructive  and  in- 
formative document  yet  placed  before  women  voters. 

A  Charming  Personality 

Mrs.  Blair  divided  the  organization  of  women  into 
seven  regional  groups  and  ha5  conducted  conferences  in 
six  of  the  regions,  adapting  the  national  plan  of  work 
to  local  conditions.  Hundreds  of  clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized under  her  direction,  and  through  literature  and 
Schools  of  Democracy  she  has  taken  politics  to  women 
in  every  district  of  the  country. 

Small  of  stature,  charming  in  personality,  with  viva- 
cious smile  and  bright  brown  eyes,  Mrs.  Blair  is  unlike 
the  average  conception  of  "a  regular  woman  politician." 
But  her  knowledge  of  politics  is  broad  and  she  has  the 
knack  of  making  her  subject  interesting  to  women.  Men 
in  her  party  consider  that  she  has  developed  valuable 
co-operation  and  has  done  splendid  work  for  her  party. 

Mrs.  Blair,  a  Middle  Westerner,  is  a  descendant  of 
pioneer  Americans,  the  first  of  whom  landed  in  1640. 
She  was  educated  in  Missouri  and  at  Goucher  College 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Writers'  Guild  of  Missouri,  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Pen  Women's 
League,  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
and  other  organizations.  A  son,  Newell,  and  a  daughter, 
Harriet,  are  in  college. 


NORMAN  E.  MACK 
Democratic  National  Committeeman 


7S[ew  Tor\ 

NORMAN  E.  MACK,  publisher  and  political  leader,  was'  born  July  24, 
1858,  educated  in  public  schools;  established  in  Buffalo  The  Sunday 
Times  in  1879  and  Daily  Times  in  1883,  of  which  he  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  since  that  time. 

He  has  represented  his  party  in  local  and  state  conventions  for  over  35 
years.  Attended  first  national  convention  as  delegate  in  1892.  Was  elected 
six  times  as  .member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  when 
present  term  expires  will  have  held  the  position  of  National  Committeeman 
for  24  years. 

Was  elected  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  in  1908  and  served 
four  years  and  retired  after  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  party  during  the 
National  Convention  in  Baltimore  in  1912.  He  held  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  Member  of  the  National  Committee,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  in  1911  and  1912. 

Was  appointed  New  York  State  Member  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion Commission  in  1912  by  Governor  John  A.  Dix ;  was  elected  Chairman 
and  held  that  position  until  the  expiration  of  the  commission  in  1915,  during 
which  time  he  spent  a  year  in  San  Francisco. 


ELISABETH  MARBURY 


Democratic  National  Committeewoman 

7s[ew  Tor\ 


ELISABETH  MARBURY  was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  10,  1856; 
daughter  of  Francis  Ferdinand  and  Elisabeth  McCoun  Marbury.  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeewoman  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Delegate  at 
Large  to  National  Democratic  Convention;  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  National  Convention  Committee.  State  Director  of  all 
convention  committees  of  women.  Author  of  "My  Crystal  Ball."  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Play  Company,  33  West  42d  Street,  New  York 
City,  an  organization  representing  authors  all  over  the  world,  and  having 
branches  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome  and 
Barcelona.  Is  a  member  of  the  Colony,  Cosmopolitan,  Women's  City  Club, 
Woman's  Democratic  Club  and  the  Pen  and  Brush.  Has  received  decora- 
tions from  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 


T^HE  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
A  welcomes  the  delegates  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  to 
New  York,  and  extends  to  them  a 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  Exchange 
any  day  between  10  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 
where  they  will  be  made  welcome. 


NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 


Democratic  J^ational  Conventions 

1832 , 1924 

A  PASSING  REVIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  GATHERINGS,  HISTORIC  POLITICAL 

EVENTS  AND  DISTINCTIVE  PERSONAGES 

^By  Richard  Linthicum 

Director  of  Publicity,  Democratic  J^ationdl  Committee 


aS  New  York  this  year  is  the  scene  of  the 
latest  and  greatest  national  political  conven- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  country,  so  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  national  convention  ever 
held  by  a  political  party.  After  the  convention  system 
of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  adopted,  Baltimore  was  the  favorite  convention 
city  of  the  Democrats  for  a  long  time ;  in  later  years 
the  West  and  Southwest  have  been  the  favorite  sections. 
But  New  York  has  the  historical  distinction  of  being  the 
first  convention  city  of  any  political  party,  for  it  was 
there  that  the  Federalists  met  in  September,  1812, 
and  ratified  the  action  of  a  caucus  of  state  legislators 
which  had  been  held  at  Albany  by  nominating  De  Witt 
Clinton  of  New  York  for  President  and  Jared  Ingersoll 
of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President. 

President  James  Madison  that  year  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  (as  the  present  Democratic 
party  was  then  known)  and  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  a  legislative  caucus,  which  was  the  method  generally 
followed  in  the  pre-Jacksonian  period.  Governor 
Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  was  put  on  the  ticket 
with  Madison  after  Governor  John  Langdon  of  New 
Hampshire  had  declined  the  nomination.  Madison,  with 
the  prestige  of  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  and  his 
fame  as  the  "Father  of  the  Constitution,"  had  an  addi- 
tional source  of  strength  by  reason  of  the  war  with 
England,  which  was  being  waged  during  the  election 
period,  and  he  was  easily  re-elected.  Although  the 
phrase,  "Don't  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream," 
was  not  in  existence  as  a  political  slogan,  the  sentiment 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  minds  of  the  electorate  even  at 
that  early  period. 

Beginning  of  Convention  System 

The  national  convention  system  for  political  parties 
came  into  existence  in  1832,  and  for  the  first  time  all 
parties  nominated  their  candidates  in  convention.  The 
year  1832  is  memorable  in  political  history  for  other 
reasons  as  well.  Prior  to  that  time  the  political  parties 
had  not  issued  platforms.  The  national  Republican 
party,  or  Whig  party  as  it  came  to  be  known,  that  year 
adopted  the  first  platform  ever  issued  by  a  political 
party  in  the  United  States,  although  it  was  adopted  in 
the  convention  which  originally  nominated  Henry  Clay 
of   Kentucky   for    President   and   John   Sergeant  of 


Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President.  This  convention  met 
in  1831,  but  the  making  of  a  platform  was  left  to  a 
National  Assembly  of  Young  Men,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  May,  1832. 

A  second  reason  why  the  year  1832  is  politically 
memorable,  especially  to  Democrats,  is  that  in  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  that  year — the  first  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  ever  held — -a  rule  was  adopted 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to  make  a  nomination.  That 
rule  has  been  in  existence  ever  since.  From  time  to 
time  there  has  been  talk  of  changing  it,  and  sporadic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  do  so,  but  they  have  all  been 
unavailing  so  far.  In  1844  the  two-thirds  rule  was 
readopted,  for  a  purpose  which  will  be  shown  in  dis- 
cussing the  Democratic  Convention  of  that  year. 

The  Party  of  the  People 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1832  met  at 
Baltimore  on  May  21,  and  unanimously  nominated 
President  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  for  re-election 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  for  Vice-President. 
No  platform  was  issued  to  offset  the  Whig  declaration, 
and  none  was  needed,  for  Jackson's  personal  popularity 
was  alone  a  sufficiently  winning  factor,  in  addition  to 
which  the  Democratic  party  under  his  candidacy  from 
1824  to  1828  and  under  his  presidency  from  1828  to 
1832  had  been  confirmed  as  the  party  of  the  people.  As 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  he  had  a  strong 
basis  for  popularity,  which,  when  reinforced  by  the 
slogan  of  his  followers,  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils," 
had  won  the  campaign  of  1828. 

The  personal  popularity  of  Jackson  had  been  demon- 
strated in  the  campaign  of  1824,  when  he  was  first 
nominated  for  President  and  received  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  over  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
William  A.  Crawford  of  Georgia  and  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  but  did  not  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  so  that  the  election  was  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Adams  won.  The  extravagance 
of  the  Adams  administration,  together  with  the  fact  that 
Adams  was  a  candidate  of  the  aristocratic  element,  gained 
many  votes  for  Jackson  in  the  1828  election  and  gave 
him  a  substantial  victory  over  Adams  that  year. 

Inception  of  Platform  Idea 

In  1832,  when  Jackson  was  running  for  the  third  time 
and  for  the  second  term,  Henry  Clay,  his  opponent,  was 


running  for  the  second  time,  and  was  doomed  to  go 
down  to  defeat  that  year,  and  once  later,  in  1844.  Henry 
Clay  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  are  the  only  presi- 
dential candidates  who  ran  three  times  without  reaching 
the  presidency.  Both  were  distinguished  for  their  large 
personal  following  and  as  great  orators  who  had  the 
power  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  but 
neither  was  quite  able  to  reach  the  goal.  Both  of  the 
administrations  of  Jackson  were  stormy,  which  was 
characteristic  of  his  personality,  but  his  honesty,  courage, 
patriotism  and  regard  for  the  masses  of  the  people  stand 
out  as  political  virtues  worthy  of  emulation  for  all  time. 

Nominations  for  the  1836  campaign  were  made  by  the 
Democrats  in  May,  1835.  The  Democratic  National 
Convention  met  at  Baltimore  and  nominated  Vice-Presi- 
dent Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  for  President  by 
acclamation,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  for 
Vice-President.  No  platform  was  issued,  but  this  year 
witnessed  the  inception  of  the  platform  idea  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  shape  of  a  declaration  of  party  principles. 
New  York  has  the  historical  distinction  of  having  put 
out  this  pseudo-platform,  which  was  issued  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  that  state  and  set  a  precedent  for  future  platform 
declarations  by  the  Democratic  party.  The  New  York 
State  Whigs  followed  suit  with  resolutions  attacking 
Van  Buren  and  accusing  him  of  plotting  with  Jackson 
to  gain  the  Presidency. 

New  Apportionment  of  Delegates 

Van  Buren's  opponent  was  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  Ohio,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  with  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia  as  his  running  mate.  Van  Buren 
received  20,000  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  but  objec- 
tion was  raised  to  his  election  on  the  ground  that  Michi- 
gan, which  gave  its  vote  to  Van  Buren,  had  not  been 
formally  admitted  to  the  Union.  A  congressional  com- 
mittee, which  considered  the  matter,  reported  that  Van 
Buren  was  elected  without  the  vote  of  Michigan,  and  he 
was  declared  elected.  The  election  of  the  vice-president 
was  made  by  the  Senate,  as  no  candidate  for  that  office 
had  received  a  majority.  The  Senate  named  Richard  M. 
Johnson. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated Van  Buren  and  Johnson  the  method  of  apportion- 
ing delegates  on  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress 
was  first  adopted.  In  this  convention  (May  20.  1835) 
the  number  of  delegates  was  restricted  to  the  number  of 
representatives  in  Congress,  although  there  were  many 
times  that  number  of  delegates  present. 

President  Van  Buren  was  unanimously  renominated  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  met  at  Balti- 
more May  5,  1840.  The  nomination  for  vice-president 
was  left  to  the  various  states.  Vice-President  Richard 
M.  Johnson  received  a  plurality  over  his  Democratic 
competitor.  The  Whigs  again  nominated  General  Harri- 
son for  President  and  John  Tyler  for  Vice-President. 


This  was  the  famous  ''Log  Cabin"  and  "Hard  Cider" 
campaign,  and  resulted  in  the  overwhelming  success  of 
the  Whig  ticket. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  that  the  ground-work  of  the 
present  Republican  party  was  laid.  Back  in  1833  the 
National  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  been  formed,  and  its 
members  soon  became  known  as  Abolitionists.  The 
breaking  up  of  Abolitionist  meetings,  the  destruction  of 
printing  presses  and  the  killing  of  Owen  Lovejoy  in- 
creased the  ranks  of  the  Abolitionists  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  national  Abolitionist  party  had  a  convention 
which  met  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  on  November  13,  1839. 
This  convention  adjourned  to  meet  on  April  1,  1840,  at 
Albany,  where  it  nominated  James  D.  Birney  of  New 
York  for  President  and  Francis  Lemoyne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Vice-President  and  passed  an  anti-slavery 
resolution. 

New  York  State,  therefore,  has  the  historical  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  scene  of  the  first  National  Convention 
of  the  National  Abolition  party,  out  of  which  grew  the 
present  Republican  party  in  1856. 

The  Annexation  of  Texas 

In  the  Democratic  convention  of  1844,  which  met  at 
Baltimore  on  May  27,  Van  Buren  was  again  a  candidate 
for  the  presidential  nomination  and  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  pledged  to  vote  for  him.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  was  a  burning  issue,  especially  with  the 
Southern  delegates,  as  was  also  the  reoccupation  of 
Oregon.  Van  Buren's  views  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  Southern  delegates, 
who  proposed  and  secured  the  re-adoption  of  the  Two- 
Thirds  Rule,  thereby  preventing  Van  Buren's  nomina- 
tion. The  convention  nominated  James  K.  Polk  of 
Tennessee  for  President  and  George  M.  Dallas  of 
Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President,  after  Silas  WTight  of 
New  York  had  declined  the  latter  nomination. 

The  platform  reaffirmed  the  strict  Constructionist 
platform  of  1840  and  demanded  the  reoccupation  of 
Oregon  and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  Whig  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Baltimore  on  May  1,  nominated 
Henry  Clay  for  the  third  and  last  time  for  President 
and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  of  New  York  for  Vice- 
President.  Clay's  position  on  the  Texas  question  was 
the  same  as  Van  Buren's — that  is  to  say  he  did  not  favor 
it  just  then.  The  election  that  year  was  the  closest  of 
all  national  contests  with  the  exception  of  1876,  but 
Polk  won  by  a  slender  majority. 

The  Abolitionists,  who  had  renominated  Birney  at  a 
convention  at  Buffalo,  polled  65,608  votes,  as  compared 
with  7,059  in  1840.  It  is  of  current  interest  to  note 
that  the  Whig  platform  of  1844  declared  for  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  and  a  single  term  for  the  President. 

In  1848  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Balti- 
more on  May  22-26  nomniated  Louis  Cass  of  Michigan 
for  President  and  General  William  O.  Butler  of  Ken- 
tucky for  Vice-President. 


The  Whigs  nominated  General  Zachary  Taylor  of 
Louisiana,  the  Mexican  War  hero,  for  President,  and 
Millard  Filmore  of  New  York  for  Vice-President.  Tay- 
lor and  Filmore  were  elected.  Taylor  died  in  office  and 
was  succeeded  hy  Filmore. 

The  election  of  1848  was  the  first  presidential  election 
held  under  the  law  requiring-  presidential  elections  to  he 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  law  was  passed  in  1845. 

Former  President  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  were  nominated  by  a  new  party 
known  as  the  Free  Soilers  in  convention  at  Buffalo  on 
August  9,  and  the  Free  Soilers  were  joined  by  the  Old 
Liberty  party  and  other  northern  Democrats  opposed  to 
slavery. 

Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  ex-Brigadier 
General  and  former  U.  S.  Senator,  and  U.  S.  Senator 
William  Rufus  King  of  Alabama  were  the  Democratic 
nominees  in  1852.  The  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on 
June  1-6.  The  Whig  convention  also  met  at  Baltimore 
and  nominated  General  Winfield  Scott  of  New  Jersey 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  A.  Graham  of  North 
Carolina  for  President  and  Vice-President  respectively. 

The  Democratic  platform  reaffirmed  the  platform  of 
1848,  which  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  platform  of  1840, 
favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  and  opposed  legislation  of  a  monopolistic 
character.  The  Whig  platform  that  year  was  similar, 
endorsing  the  compromise  of  1850  and  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  The  Whig  electors  carried  only  four  states  while 
Pierce  and  King  carried  twenty-seven. 

Slavery  a  Growing  Issue 

When  the  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at 
Cincinnati  on  June  2,  1856,  and  nominated  James 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  Minister  to  England, 
for  President,  and  for  Vice-President  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kentucky,  the  Republican  party  had  been  organ- 
ized, succeeding  the  Whig  party  as  the  Whig  party  had 
succeeded  the  Federalists,  and  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  a  growing  issue  which  was  ultimately  to  divide  the 
nation  as  it  was  then  dividing  individuals  in  party  alle- 
giance. The  nominees  of  the  new  Republican  party  were 
John  C.  Fremont  of  California  for  President  and  ex- 
U.  S.  Senator  William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  for 
Vice-President. 

What  was  left  of  the  Whig  party  held  a  convention  at 
Baltimore  September  17-18  and  ratified  the  nominees  of 
the  so-called  American  (Know-nothing)  party — ex- 
President  Millard  Filmore  and  A.  J.  Donaldson. 

The  year  1856  marked  the  beginning  of  long  platform 
declarations  covering  the  increased  number  of  issues 
upon  which  parties  were  divided.  Buchanan  and 
Breckinridge  were  elected.  The  New  Republican  party 
had  8  electoral  votes  in  a  total  of  296. 


One  of  the  stormiest  conventions  ever  held  by  the 
Democratic  party  was  that  which  met  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  April  23,  1860,  resulting  in  a  split  between 
the  Northern  Democrats,  who  favored  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  then  a  U.  S.  Senator,  and  the 
Southern  wing,  which  favored  John  C.  Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Douglas  plat- 
form the  delegations  from  a  number  of  southern  states 
withdrew.  This  convention  nominated  Douglas  for 
President  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia  for 
Vice-President.  The  seceding  delegates,  after  adopting 
a  platform,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
again  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where  on  June  28  they 
nominated  for  President  John  C.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky  and  for  Vice-President  Joseph  Lane  of 
Oregon. 

The  Rise  of  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
presidential  nomination  in  his  debates  with  Douglas,  and 
on  May  16,  1860,  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago  nominated  Lincoln  for  President  and  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  for  Vice-President.  The  Republican  plat- 
form that  year  favored  the  tariff  for  revenue  and  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  development,  and  also  fav- 
ored the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the  begin- 
ning of  grants  and  subsidies  to  railroad  corporations,  out 
of  which  grew  the  great  Credit  Mobilier  scandal. 

Lincoln  and  Hamlin  received  180  of  the  380  electoral 
votes  ;  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  72  ;  Douglas  and  Johnson, 
12,  while  39  went  to  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Constitutional  Union  Party,  composed  largely  of 
dissenting  Democrats  and  organized  by  General  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas. 

The  Civil  War,  then  being  waged,  was  the  over- 
shadowing issue  when  Lincoln  was  unanimously  renom- 
inated in  1864  by  the  Republican  convention,  which  met 
at  Baltimore  on  June  7.  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

A  Memorable  Convention 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1864  met  at  Chicago 
on  August  29,  and  nominated  General  George  D. 
McClellan  for  President  and  George  H.  Pendleton  of 
Ohio  for  Vice-President.  An  interesting  fact  in  the 
election  that  year  was  the  close  vote  in  Pennylvania, 
where  Lincoln's  majority  was  only  20,000.  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  General  McClellan  was  a  native  of  that  state. 

Johnson  became  President  after  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion on  April  14,  1865.  He  was  impeached  on  Februarv 
24,  1868,  but  one  vote  was  lacking  to  make  the  necessary 
two-thirds  for  conviction. 

New  York  secured  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
1868,  which  met  on  July  4-11  and  nominated  ex-Gov- 
ernor Horatio  Seymour  for  President  and  Francis  P. 


Blair,  Jr.,  for  Vice-President.  The  convention,  which 
met  in  Tammany  Hall,  was  the  most  memorable  in  party 
annals.  It  was  the  last  Democratic  Convention  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City  until  the  present  one  in  1924. 
This  year  Tammany  Hall,  where  the  1868  Democratic 
Convention  was  held,  will  reproduce  the  decorations 
used  on  that  occasion. 

The  Republican  Convention,  which  met  at  Chicago  on 
May  20-22,  nominated  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for 
President  and  Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana  for  Vice- 
President.  Both  platforms  that  year  denounced 
Andrew  Johnson.  Grant  and  Colfax  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes. 

A  Split  in  Camp 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1872  met  at  Baltimore 
on  July  9.  The  Liberal  Republican  Convention  had 
met  at  Cincinnati  on  May  1  and  had  nominated  for 
President  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  then  the  leading  Republican  news- 
paper of  the  country,  Governor  B.  Gratz  Brown  of 
Missouri  for  Vice-President.  The  Democratic  Conven- 
tion nominated  the  candidates  of  the  Liberal  Republi- 
cans and  ratified  their  platform.  What  was  called  a 
Straight-out  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  September  3,  and  nominated  Charles  O'Connor, 
who  was  the  Labor-Reform  candidate,  for  President, 
and  John  Q.  Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The  campaign  of  1872  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
agitation  for  Civil  Service  reform.  The  year  1872  also 
witnessed  the  holding  of  a  National  Prohibition  Con- 
vention at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  February  22,  which  nom- 
inated James  Black  of  Pennsylvania  for  President  and 
Rev.  John  Russell  of  Michigan  for  Vice-President.  A 
feature  of  the  Prohibition  convention  platform  was  a 
demand  for  equal  suffrage. 

Credit  Mobilier  Scandal 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
June  5-6.  It  renominated  Grant  for  President  and 
United  States  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts 
for  Vice-President.  The  second  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  was  marked  by  a  long  list  of  scandals,  of 
which  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  the  outstanding  one. 

Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York  and  ex- 
Governor  Thomas  J.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  in  1876,  were  named  at  a  convention 
which  met  at  St.  Louis  on  June  27-29. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  1876  met  at  Cincinnati 
on  June  14-16  and  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of 
Ohio  and  William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York.  The  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  in  American 
politics,  resulting  in  a  contest,  decided  by  an  electoral 
commission  of  five  Senators  and  five  Representatives  and 
five  Supreme  Court  Justices.    Eight  members  of  this 


commission  were  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats. 
By  a  strict  party  vote  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  declared 
elected,  but  the  House  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
Tilden  and  Hendricks  elected  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns. Party  feeling  ran  high,  and  in  the  belief  of  many 
people  a  civil  war  was  averted  only  by  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  Governor  Tilden. 

In  the  Republican  Convention  of  1876  James  G. 
Blaine  of  Maine,  one  of  the  aspirants  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  was  given  the  title  of  the  "Plumed 
Knight"  in  a  speech  made  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Civil  War  hero,  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent, and  ex-Congressman  William  H.  English  of  In- 
diana the  nominee  for  Vice-President,  named  by  the 
National  Convention  held  at  Cincinnati  on  June  22-24, 
1880. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  June 
2-8,  1880,  and  nominated  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio, 
who  was  then  a  Senator-elect,  for  President  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur  of  New  York  for  Vice-President.  Garfield 
attended  the  convention  as  a  delegate  and  made  the 
nominating  speech  for  John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  The 
delegates  forgot  all  about  Sherman  and  nominated  the 
splendid  orator  instead.  In  this  convention  General 
Grant  was  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  and  had  306 
votes,  which  stood  with  him  to  the  end.  Later  medals 
were  struck  off  bearing  the  number  306  and  distributed 
among  the  Grant  delegates,  who  treasured  them  ever 
after  as  souvenirs. 

Grover  Cleveland  Wins 

In  1884  the  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Chicago 
on  June  8-11  and  nominated  Governor  Grover  Cleveland 
of  New  York  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  respectively.  The  Repub- 
lican Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  June  3-6  and  nomi- 
nated James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  and  ex-United  States 
Senator  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  respectively. 

In  campaign  which  followed.  Governor  Cleveland 
stressed  the  tariff  reform  issue,  which  won  him  many 
votes,  but  his  great  gain  in  strength  was  from  the  inde- 
pendents, commonly  known  as  the  "mugwumps,"  led  by 
George  William  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  other  prominent  men.  What  eventually 
proved  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the  campaign  was  a 
speech  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard.  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  antecedents  of  the  Democratic  party 
were  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion."  Blaine's 
Catholic  following  deserted  him  and  Cleveland  was 
saved  by  the  vote  of  New  York,  which  state  he  carried 
by  1,149  plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  Greenback  Party,  which  that  year  nominated  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts  for  Presi- 
dent, took  a  decided  slump,  and  its  vote  fell  off  to  nearly 


a  third  of  the  vote  for  General  James  B.  Weaver  of 
Iowa,  the  Greenback  candidate  in  1880. 

In  1888  the  Democratic  Convention,  which  met  at 
St.  Louis  on  June  5,  renominated  President  Cleveland 
by  acclamation  and  named  former  United  States  Senator 
Allan  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all,"  for  Vice-President. 

The  Republican  Convention,  which  met  in  Chicago  on 
June  19  and  remained  in  session  six  days,  nominated  ex- 
United  States  Senator  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana, 
a  grandson  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison,  for 
President  and  Levi  P.  Morton  of  New  York  for  Vice- 
President.  This  was  known  as  the  "Big  Hat  Cam- 
paign," from  the  fact  that  the  fur  beaver  of  General 
Harrison's  grandfather  was  used  as  a  party  emblem. 
Among  other  things  the  Republican  platform  had  de- 
clared for  the  gold  standard.  Harrison  and  Morton  won, 
although  Cleveland  and  Thurman  received  a  plurality 
of  95,713  of  the  popular  vote. 

Cleveland  Again 

Grover  Cleveland  was  nominated  for  the  third  time 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  met  at 
Chicago  on  June  21,  1892.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of 
Illinois  was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  The  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  of  1892  met  at  Minneapolis 
on  June  7-10  and  renominated  President  Harrison,  with 
Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  and  owner  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  for  Vice-President.  Grover  Cleveland  was 
elected  for  the  second  time,  carrying  his  own  state,  New- 
York,  while  Illinois  also  gave  its  vote  to  the  Democratic 
nominee. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  conventions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  that  of  1896,  which  met  in  Chicago  on 
July  7  and  nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan  of 
Nebraska  for  President  and  Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine 
for  Vice-President,  with  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  as  the  chief  issue  in  that  memorable  campaign. 

Bryan  and  Free  Silver 

The  Republican  convention  of  that  year  met  at  St. 
Louis  and  nominated  ex-Governor  William  McKinley 
of  Ohio  for  President  and  Garret  A.  Hobart  of  New 
Jersey  for  Vice-President.  In  a  split  on  the  silver 
question,  thirty-four  silverite  delegates  of  the  mining 
states  of  the  West,  led  by  United  States  Senator  Henry 
M.  Teller  of  Colorado  and  George  Buchanan  of  Utah, 
withdrew  from  the  convention.  This  element  later 
organized  as  Silver  Republicans  and  supported  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

The  Populist  Party,  technically  known  as  the  People's 
Party,  held  a  convention  in  St.  Louis  on  July  22  and 
nominated  the  Democratic  nominee,  William  J.  Bryan, 
for  President,  and  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Georgia  for 
Vice-President.    The  Populist  and  Silveritcs  that  year 


gave  Bryan  245,728  votes,  and  the  Republican  ticket, 
had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  and  popular  votes. 

The  Democratic  Convention  in  1900  met  at  Kansas 
City  on  July  4,  and  unanimously  renominated  William  J. 
Bryan  for  President  and  ex-Vice-President  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  for  Vice-President.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  again  declared  for  bi-metalism  and  also 
favored  direct  election  of  Senators  by  the  people.  In 
the  meantime  Spanish-American  War  had  been  fought, 
and  the  Democratic  platform  denounced  what  it  called 
Republican  Imperialism  with  respect  to  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  Republican  Convention  of  1900 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  June  19  and  unanimously  re- 
nominated President  McKinley  for  President  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New  York  for  Vice-President. 
The  1896  campaign  was  waged  over  again  with  a  similar 
result.  President  McKinley  was  shot  on  September  6, 
1901,  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  died  September  14,  Theodore  Roosevelt  succeeding 
to  the  presidency. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1904  was  held  at  St. 
Louis,  beginning  July  7,  and  nominated  for  President 
Alton  B.  Parker  of  New  York,  Chief  Judge  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  Vice-President  ex-United 
States  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Although  the  platform  was  silent  on  the  money 
question,  Judge  Parker  sent  a  telegram  to  William  F. 
Sheehan.  his  representative  at  the  convention,  declaring 
that  he  regarded  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and 
irrevocably  established.  The  Republican  Convention 
of  1904  met  at  Chicago  on  June  22,  and  nominated 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion, and  United  States  Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
of  Indiana  for  Vice-President. 

Roosevelt  to  the  Fore 

Prior  to  his  nomination  President  Roosevelt  had 
waged  an  aggressive  campaign  for  the  nomination  and 
had  practically  eliminated  all  competitors.  One  event 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  Democratic  defeat 
that  year  was  a  question  put  out  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign  by  Judge  Parker  concerning  an  alleged 
large  sum  of  money  raised  in  Wall  Street  in  behalf  of 
Col.  Roosevelt's  election.  Col.  Roosevelt  made  an 
emphatic  denial  and  accused  Judge  Parker  of  lying. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  campaign  for  Judge  Parker  to 
present  an  effective  reply.  But  some  time  after  the 
election  a  letter  from  Edward  H.  Harriman,  one  of 
the  rulers  of  Wall  Street,  was  made  public  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  he,  Harriman,  had  raised  $240,000 
in  Wall  Street  for  the  Republican  campaign  fund. 
Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  were  elected,  having  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 

Tn  1908  the  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at 
Denver  on  July  7  and  again  nominated  William  J.  Bryan 
for  President  and  John  W.  Kern  of  Indiana  for  Vice- 
President.    The  Republican  Convention  of  1908  met  at 


Chicago  on  June  16  and  nominated  Secretary  of  War 
William  H.  Taft  of  Ohio  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot  and  Congressman  James  S.  Sherman  of  New 
York  for  Vice-President.  President  Roosevelt  was 
credited  with  having  brought  about  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taft,  and  the  Democratic  platform  charged  that  he 
had  used  patronage  to  secure  that  result.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  that  year  declared  for  a  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  an  income  tax  and  a  merchant 
marine. 

Taft  and  Sherman  were  elected,  although  Bryan  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  he  had  in  1900. 

Republicans  Meet  Trouble 

The  year  1912  was  a  stormv  and  disastrous  one  for 
the  Republican  party.  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  who 
was  credited  with  having  put  Mr.  Taft  in  the  White 
House,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of 
his  protege,  and  at  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
which  met  that  year  at  Chicago,  June  18,  led  a  revolt 
after  President  Taft  had  been  renominated  on  the  first 
ballot.  Vice-President  Sherman  also  received  a  re- 
nomination,  but  died  October  30,  and  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  New  York,  President  of  Columbia  University, 
was  substituted  and  received  the  vice-presidential 
electoral  vote  cast  that  year. 

On  the  one  ballot  taken,  344  delegates,  who  called 
themselves  progressives,  did  not  vote.  Following  the 
revolt  of  the  anti-Taft  delegates,  a  so-called  Progressive 
Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago  on  August 
5  and  unanimouslv  nominated  ex-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  President  and  Governor  Hiram  W.  John- 
son of  California  for  Vice-President. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Wins 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1912  met  at  Baltimore 
on  June  25,  with  Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  leading  candidate.  Speaker 
Clark  obtained  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates, 
but  fell  short  of  the  two-thirds  necessary  to  nominate 
in  the  Democratic  Convention.  His  opponent  was 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  former 
President  of  Princeton  University.  Governor  Wilson 
was  nominated  on  the  forty-sixth  ballot.  The  platform 
that  year  demanded  presidential  primaries  and  a  single 
term  for  President.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Governor 
of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

The  Progressive  party  that  year  became  known  as 
the  Bull  Moose  party,  from  a  remark  made  by  Col. 
Roosevelt,  who  when  asked  how  he  felt,  replied  that  he 
felt  "like  a  Bull  Moose."  The  campaign  was  a  hotly 
contested  one,  and  speech-making  tours  were  made  by 
all  the  candidates. 

Wilson  received  435  electoral  votes,  Roosevelt  88  and 
Taft  8,  the  latter  from  Utah  and  Vermont. 

When  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1916  met  at  St. 
Louis  on  June  14,  the  World  War  had  been  waging 


nearly  two  years.  President  Wilson,  by  a  declaration 
of  neutrality  and  the  exercise  of  every  diplomatic  means, 
had  kept  the  United  States  from  becoming  a  partici- 
pant. President  Wilson  and  Vice-President  Marshall 
were  renominated  by  acclamation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  President  Wilson  regarded  the  number  13  as 
his  lucky  number,  and  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of 
1916  there  were  thirteen  women  delegates.  Platform 
features  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1916  were  for  an 
army  adequate  for  order,  safety,  and  defense,  with  an 
adequate  citizens'  reserve,  and  for  self-determination 
of  small  nations.  The  platform  also  favored  "the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  the  women  of  this  country, 
state  by  state,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men." 

The  Republican  Convention  of  1916  met  at  Chicago 
on  June  7  and  was  presided  over  bv  United  States 
Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio,  who  was  to  be 
the  successful  nominee  of  the  party  at  the  next  con- 
vention. United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
E.  Hughes  of  New  York  was  nominated  for  President 
and  former  Vice-President  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
later  resigned  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  the 
presidential  nomination,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  There  were  two  women 
delegates  in  the  Republican  Convention. 

Re-election  of  Wilson 

The  Progressive  ("Bull  Moose")  Convention  met  at 
Chicago  on  June  7,  with  626  delegates,  33  of  whom  were 
women,  and  attempted  to  induce  the  Republicans  to 
agree  to  joint  nominations.  Failing  in  this,  the  con- 
vention nominated  Roosevelt  for  President  and  John 
M.  Parker  of  Louisiana  for  Vice-President.  These 
nominations  were  made  four  minutes  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hughes  was  nominated  in  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion. Col.  Roosevelt,  however,  after  more  than  two 
weeks'  consideration,  declined  the  nomination  and  ad- 
vised his  following  to  support  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  Democratic  slogan  that  year,  which  won  President 
Wilson  man}-  votes  was  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

The  sensational  event  of  the  election  was  the  prema- 
ture announcement  through  the  press  of  the  country 
that  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  elected.  This  announcement 
was  based  on  incomplete  returns,  those  from  the  West 
coming  in  slowly.  For  several  days  the  election  was  in 
doubt  until  it  became  known  that  the  vote  nf  California 
had  been  cast  for  Wilson,  which  insured  his  election. 

Although  President  Wilson  had  used  every  honorable 
means  to  preserve  neutrality  and  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  the  World  War.  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  in 
May,  1915,  by  a  German  submarine  had  stirred  the  war 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  by  some,  including  Republi- 
cans, the  President  was  criticised  for  not  entering  the 
war  at  that  time.  The  unrestricted  use  of  the  submarine 
by  Germany  finally  brought  about  a  declaration  of 


war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  April  6,  1917, 
one  month  and  two  days  after  President  Wilson  began 
his  second  term.  The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1920  met  in  San  Francisco  on  June  28.  It  was 
prolonged  until  July  5  when  Governor  James  M.  Cox 
of  Ohio  was  nominated  on  the  44th  ballot.  The  follow- 
ing day  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  This  was  the  longest  convention  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  party. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  1920  met  at  Chicago 
on  June  8,  and  on  the  tenth  ballot  nominated  United 
States  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio  for  Presi- 
dent and  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  for 
Vice-President. 

The  campaign  turned  upon  the  issue  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  Part  1  of  the 


Treaty  of  Versailles — the  peace  treaty  of  the  World  War 
—which  President  Wilson  had  negotiated.  The  Republi- 
cans controlled  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  also  controlled  the  Senate  by  one  vote,  resulting  in 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  except  with 
reservations  unacceptable  to  the  Democrats. 

Governor  Cox,  the  Democratic  nominee,  made  a  tour 
of  the  country,  and  Senator  Harding,  following  the 
example  set  by  William  McKinley  in  1896,  made  what  is 
known  as  a  "Front  Porch  Campaign,"  speaking  from  the 
porch  of  his  residence  at  Marion,  Ohio.  Harding's 
majority  was  upward  of  seven  millions,  the  largest  ever 
given  a  presidential  candidate. 

President  Harding  died  in  office  at  San  Francisco  on 
August  2,  1923,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President 
Coolidge,  who  was  sworn  in  by  his  father,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  at  his  father's  home  in  Vermont. 


J\[ew  Tor\ — The  Wonder  City 


QEW  YORK  is  at  once  the  most  magical  and 
the  most  misunderstood  city  in  the  world. 
It  is  probably  more  worshipped,  feared, 
praised,  slandered,  loved  and  hated  than  any 
other  city  of  all  time.  Superlative  in  size  and  variety,  it 
continually  evokes  superlatives.  Nobody  talks  about  it 
moderately  and  nobody  feels  about  it  moderately.  Its 
virtues  and  vices,  its  dangers  and  allurements,  its  power 
and  its  weakness  are  alike  exaggerated. 

If  only  for  this  reason  New  York  might  be  called  the 
most  characteristically  American  of  all  cities.  Yet  it  has 
become  a  habit  to  refer  to  New  York  as  un-American. 
Visiting  foreigners  are  invariably  told  that  if  they  want 
to  know  America  they  must  discount  New  York,  because 
New  York  does  not  represent  the  real  America.  And 
when  people  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States  read 
about  vice  and  crime  in  New  York,  they  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  New  York  does  not  repre- 
sent the  real  America. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  New  York  is  the  most 
thoroughly  representative  of  all  American  cities,  because 
it  represents  every  element  in  American  life.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  a  colossal  monument  to  American  energy, 
ambition,  initiative,  enterprise  and  inventive  genius.  It 
has  been  built  by  these  qualities,  and  the  men  who  have 
built  it  have  been  drawn  from  every  section  and  every 
walk  of  life  in  America.  Among  the  makers  of  New 
York  from  its  earliest  days  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  who  were  born  here.  They  have  come  from  New 
England  and  the  South,  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  the  Middle  West,  from  the  Northwest  and  the  South- 
west and  the  Pacific  Coast  to  give  their  genius  and 
strength  and  ambition  to  the  creation  of  this  great 
metropolis. 

The  City  of  All  Americans 

And  it  is  the  same  kind  of  people  who  are  managing 
and  developing  the  New  York  of  to-day.  It  is  a  familiar 
jest  that  one  seldom  meets  a  born  New  Yorker,  and  in 
sober  fact  one  seldom  does.  For  most  of  our  typical  New 
Yorkers — and  especially  those  who  hold  leadership  in 
business  and  industry  and  the  professions — have  come 
from  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  villages  and  farms 
all  over  the  country.  If  the  population  of  the  city 
includes  a  substantial  percentage  of  people  of  foreign 
birth  and  descent,  this  also  is  characteristically  American. 

Because  it  has  been  built  by  people  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  because  its  population  includes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  people  who  were  born  elsewhere,  New  York  is 
perhaps  the  least  sectional  of  American  cities.    It  does 


not  belong  to  any  one  section  of  the  country.  It  belongs 
to  the  entire  nation.  It  is  the  nation's  metropolis,  the 
symbol  of  America's  energy,  wealth  and  power.  And 
the  citizen  of  the  smallest  town  or  hamlet  has  a  right  to 
feel  as  much  share  in  it  and  as  much  pride  in  it  as  the 
native  New  Yorker.  It  is  his  city — the  city  of  every 
American. 

There  exists  throughout  the  country  a  certain  distrust 
of  New  York,  a  certain  feeling  of  alienation  from  New 
York,  which  is  entirely  unwarranted.  New  York  is  a 
very  friendly  city.  It  welcomes  the  visitor,  it  is  very 
glad  to  have  him,  it  feels  pleased  if  he  likes  it,  it  does  not 
try  to  prey  upon  him.  New  York  is  the  greatest  Mecca 
for  tourists  in  the  world ;  it  receives  more  visitors  daily 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Yet,  unlike  most  other 
tourist  centers,  it  never  tries  to  make  visitors  pay  more 
than  its  own  residents.  On  the  contrary,  it  tries  in  mam- 
ways  to  make  things  cheaper  for  them.  The  New  York 
hotels,  for  example,  never  raise  their  rates,  no  matter  how 
crowded  they  are,  and  very  often  make  concessions  to 
conventions  and  visiting  parties. 

A  City  of  Superlatives 

The  trouble  is  that  although  New  York  welcomes 
visitors,  tries  to  make  them  feel  at  home,  and  offers  them 
every  possible  facility  for  enjoyment  and  profit,  it  has 
not  yet  found  a  way  to  let  all  the  people  of  the  country 
know  these  things.  It  is  so  enormous,  it  includes  such 
a  multitude  of  different  interests  and  activities,  it  is  so 
terrifically  busy  with  its  own  affairs,  that  it  cannot  organ- 
ize to  speak  for  itself  as  easily  as  smaller  communities 
can.  Also  it  is  too  much  disposed  to  feel  that  everybody 
outside  New  York  knows  all  about  it  and  doesn't  need  to 
be  told.  And  finally  it  feels  that  a  city  so  full  of  marvels 
could  not  tell  all  about  itself  without  sounding  extrava- 
gantly boastful. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  feeling,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  truth  about  what  New  York  is 
and  has  to  offer  without  using  superlatives  in  almost 
every  sentence.  For  example,  New  York  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.  It  is  the  world's  greatest  seaport,  its 
incoming  and  outgoing  tonnage  amounting  to  about 
40,000,000  annually.  It  receives  more  visitors  annual!} 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Its  street  railways 
carry  more  passengers  daily  than  any  other  railway  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest  industrial  city  in  the 
world.  Its  factories  employ  more  workers  than  any  other 
two  cities  in  the  United  States  combined.  It  has  more 
hotels,  theatres  and  other  recreational  facilities  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  And  so  forth.  The  list  is  almost 
inexhaustible. 


NEW  YORK'S  magnificent  Municipal  Building,  in  the  back- 
ground, ranks  among  the  world's  finest  structures.  It  rises  24 
stories  above  historic  Park  Row  and  has  an  area  of  16  acres  in 
floor  space.  Thirty  city  departments  are  housed  within  its  walls. 
The  City  Hall,  in  the  foreground,  was  finished  in  181 2  and  remains 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Colonial  architecture.  The 
Mayor  and  other  prominent  city  officials  have  their  offices  in  City  Hall. 


COURTESY  OF 

SCHULTE  CIGAR  STORES 


Some  Eloquent  Figures 

A  few  figures  picked  at  random  from  the  city's  statis- 
tics may  serve  to  suggest  the  enormous  scale  of  its 
activities.  It  has  578  miles  of  water  frontage,  of  which 
106  miles  have  been  developed  for  commercial  purposes. 
It  has  187  parks,  118  public  playgrounds  and  13  free 
beaches.  It  has  over  30  independent  post  offices.  It  has 
nearly  2,000  miles  of  car  tracks,  and  moves  about  7,000,- 
000  people  a  day  on  a  five-cent  fare..  In  addition  its  bus 
lines  carry  over  250,000  passengers  daily.  Over  300,- 
000,000  people  enter  it  every  year  by  rail  and  ferry. 
It  entertains  about  46,000,000  visitors  every  year — which 
is  considerably  more  than  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
or  France.  It  would  take  11,207  ships  the  size  of  the 
Majestic  to  move  all  these  people  in  one  trip. 

New  York  has  749  playhouses  and  moving  picture 
theatres,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  730,000 — more 
than  the  entire  population  of  Pittsburgh.  It  has  over 
1,500  church  edifices,  with  nearly  2,000,000  communi- 
cants. It  has  over  1,000,000  pupils  registered  in  its  632 
schools,  and  employs  over  30,000  public  school  teachers. 
It  has  over  100  hospitals  caring  for  about  22,000  patients. 
Its  population  increases  sufficiently  every  four  years 
to  make  a  city  the  size  of  Boston  or  St.  Louis.  It  is 
practically  the  termination  of  every  American  railroad. 
It  erects  a  new  building  every  fifty  minutes.  It  receives 
a  new  baby  every  four  minutes.  It  does  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  foreign  commerce.  It  can  be 
reached  in  sleeping  or  parlor  car  without  transfer  from 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  direct  steamship  communication  with  90 
per  cent  of  all  ports  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  North,  South  and  Central  America 
and  tributary  rivers,  besides  the  main  ports  of  the 
Pacific. 

An  Undeserved  Reputation 

Needless  to  say  New  York  is  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est playgrounds,  providing  every  imaginable  form  of 
recreation  and  amusement  for  the  visitor.  In  this  respect 
it  has  gained  a  certain  sort  of  reputation  that  is  entirely 
undeserved.  Despite  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
to  the  contrary,  New  York  is  morally  one  of  the  cleanest 
cities  in  the  world,  and  the  great  majority  of  its  theatres, 
cabarets,  dance  halls  and  other  places  of  amusement  are 
above  reproach  in  this  respect.  There  are  places  in  New 
York  which  are  not  above  reproach ;  but  there  are  similar 
places  in  all  other  cities,  even  in  very  small  cities,  and 
proportionately  they  are  no  worse  nor  more  numerous  in 
New  York  than  elsewhere. 

The  charge  that  New  York  is  an  immoral  city  is  One 
of  the  most  wickedly  unfair  and  untrue  charges  that 
could  be  made  against  it.  No  doubt  the  frequency  of 
this  charge  is  due  to  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that 
everything  about  New  York  is  exaggerated.  If  there  is 
a  murder  or  a  hold-up  or  a  scandal  of  any  sort  in  New 
York,  it  is  bruited  abroad  in  headlines,  and  thoughtless 


or  malicious  people  point  to  it  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  wickedness  of  New  York,  forgetting  that  such  things 
occur  in  other  cities,  and  that  in  a  community  of  over 
6,000,000  people  there  is  naturally  more  of  everything, 
including  vice  and  crime,  than  in  smaller  communities — 
forgetting  also  the  fact  that  millions  of  people,  men  and 
women,  live  in  New  York  through  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  without  being  once  molested  either  in  person 
or  property. 

Its  Intellectual  Activities 

The  positive,  moral,  constructive  side  of  New  York 
life  is  seldom  talked  about.  One  hears  little  of  its  home 
life,  which  for  the  most  part  is  simple  and  hospitable. 
One  hears  little  of  its  innumerable  educational  and  civic 
institutions,  art  galleries,  museums,  libraries,  and  other 
.provisions  for  improving  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  its  people.  It  has  several  great  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  variety  of  free  lectures  and  concerts 
given  by  the  city  probably  exceeds  that  offered  by  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  In  addition  there  is  usually  free 
admission  to  lectures  and  exhibitions  in  all  museums  and 
public  institutions. 

Apart  from  these  public  institutions,  private  enterprise 
has  provided  a  wealth  of  educational  facilities  in  the  way 
of  concerts,  opera,  art  exhibitions  and  so  forth.  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  side  streets  leading  off  it  constitute  in 
themselves  a  sort  of  educational  museum,  containing  not 
only  the  flowers  of  contemporary  art  but  the  flowers  of 
contemporary  industry.  For  New  York  is,  among  other 
things,  the  world's  great  show  window,  where  contem- 
porary fashion  exhibits  itself  iu  all  its  manifestations.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  creator  of  fashion,  and  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  one  great  center  in  which 
creators  of  fashion  from  all  over  the  world  display  their 
products.  And  for  this  reason,  among  many  other 
reasons,  New  York  is  the  world's  greatest  market. 

Supreme  in  Commerce  and  Industry 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  New  York  is  the 
greatest  port  in  the  world,  that  it  runs  steamship  lines 
direct  to  every  part  of  the  known  world  and  has  transpor- 
tation facilities  direct  to  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  New  York  consequently  is  the  natural  channel 
through  which  the  bulk  of  the  country's  commerce  flows, 
and  this  alone  would  be  enough  to  make  it  the  country's 
greatest  market.  But  in  addition  it  is  the  greatest  indus- 
trial city  in  the  world. 

One-tenth  of  all  the  manufactured  goods  made  in  the 
United  States  are  produced  in  New  York  City,  and  one- 
seventh  are  produced  in  the  New  York  industrial  district. 
Its  factories  employ  more  workers  than  the  factories  of 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  combined,  and  its  output  of 
manufactured  goods  is  greater  than  the  combined  output 
of  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Boston,  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all 
importing  markets,  and  practically  all  important  foreign 
manufacturers  have  branches  or  representatives  in  New 


Battery  'Tark,  New  York  City 


HERE,  at  the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  memories  cluster  thickest,  for  this 
ground  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  richest  experiences  in  New  York's 
eventful  history.    Surely  no  other  single  spot  in  the  world  is  so  deeply 
etched  in  the  minds  of  living  men,  for  here  millions  of  voyagers  to  the  New  World 
have  first  set  foot  on  the  American  continent. 

Here,  too,  inland  visitors  will  best  realize  that  New  York  is  a  port.  Leaning 
on  the  seawall  one  can  see  shipping  from  every  corner  of  the  world.  Big  liners  turn 
majestically  to  sea.  Pleasure  boats  go  bobbing  by.  Coastwise  traffic  turns  from 
the  harbor  and  passes  up  the  East  River  bound  for  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  a 
scene  of  endless  fascination.  And  turning  round  one  gazes  up  the  brick-walled 
canyon  of  Broadway.    Or  notes  historic  Castle  Garden,  now  housing  the  Aquarium. 

There  is  no  more  diverting  quarter  in  the  entire  metropolis,  and  none  which 
presents  a  more  dramatic  contrast  between  the  old  days  and  the  new. 
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York.  It  contains  the  main  selling  office  of  the  majority 
of  important  domestic  manufacturers.  It  is  the  great 
money  market  of  the  country,  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  London,  the  greatest  money  market  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  great  raw  cotton  market,  the  bulk  of 
the  dealings  in  American  cotton  being  done  on  its  Ex- 
change. It  is  the  raw  silk  market  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  wholesale  market  par  excellence  for  every  kind  of  dry 
goods,  apparel  and  dress  accessories.    And  so  on.  In 


dozens  of  different  directions  it  manifests  its  industrial, 
commercial  and  financial  supremacy. 

In  subsequent  pages  of  this  booklet  you  may  read  more 
detailed  account  of  some  of  the  city's  activities.  Any- 
thing like  a  complete  account  of  them  would  fill  many 
volumes.  But  the  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete 
account  presented  here  may  serve  to  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  this  great  metropolis,  which  is  your  city,  the  city 
of  every  American. 


(Random  Facts  About  T5he  Qreat  Qity 


NEW  YORK  CITY  covers  an  area  of  316  square 
miles  and  has  an  estimated  population  of  6,015,- 
496.  It  consists  of  five  boroughs:  Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond.  Of  these  the  largest 
is  Queens,  with  an  area  of  117  square  miles.  Brooklyn 
comes  next  with  80  square  miles,  followed  by  Richmond 
with  57  square  miles,  the  Bronx  with  41  square  miles 
and  Manhattan  with  19  square  miles. 

Manhattan  has  the  largest  actual  population  of  all  the 
boroughs,  but  Brooklyn  has  the  largest  voting  popula- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  city  has  increased  in 
population  by  2,657,093  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  About  38  per  cent  of  this  increase  is  credited 
to  Brooklyn  and  28  per  cent  to  the  Bronx. 

New  York  has  578  miles  of  waterfront,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
Indiana.  Of  this  waterfront  106  miles  has  been  de- 
veloped for  commercial  use.  In  comparison,  London 
has  only  33  miles  of  waterfront  and  Liverpool  34. 

About  4,500  foreign  vessels  and  an  equal  number  of 
coastwise  vessels  enter  New  York  harbor  every  year. 
Floats  plying  around  the  harbor  transport  daily  be- 
tween 1,500  and  2,000  railroad  cars.  One  railroad  alone 
boasted  last  year  of  having  brought  into  the  city  36,000 
cars  of  perishable  goods. 

New  York  has  440  privately  owned  and  240  munici- 
pally owned  piers.  The  city  spends  annually  about 
$1,200,000  on  its  piers  and  docks,  and  has  already  spent 
a  total  of  about  $130,000,000  on  them.  Income  from 
the  municipal  piers  and  docks  last  year  amounted  to 
over  $7,000,000. 

A  Royal  Employer 

The  municipality  has  a  payroll  of  $375,468,000.08— 
or  over  $1,000,000  a  day.  Its  employees  number 
94,000,  of  which  all  but  2  per  cent  are  in  the  civil 
service  class.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  engaged  in  de- 
partments which  come  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Mayor. 

The  annual  turnover  of  money  by  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, coming  and  going,  has  been  computed  by  the 
city  comptroller  as  $2,000,000,000. 

The  municipality  owns  2,816  buildings,  in  which  are 
housed  seventeen  departments. 

It  owns  a  boardwalk  at  Coney  Island  measuring 
9,500  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in  width,  and  it  has 
started  the  construction  of  a  five-mile  boardwalk  at 
Rockaway. 


It  has  a  police  department  of  13,450  men,  with  a 
budget  of  $33,187,818.38  for  the  current  year. 

It  has  a  fire  department  of  6,900  men,  with  a  payroll 
of  $17,901,840.10. 

Its  appropriation  for  street  cleaning  purposes  this 
year  amounts  to  $20,012,857.58. 

Its  Marriage  License  Bureau  issues  on  the  average 
200  licenses  a  day. 

Within  the  limits  of  New  York  City  there  are  600 
miles  of  subway  and  elevated  lines  and  1,082  miles  of 
street  car  lines.  The  total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried on  subway  and  elevated  lines  last  year  was  1,506,- 
076,001,  while  the  surface  lines  carried  1,071,736,844. 
Bus  lines  carried  over  92,000,000  passengers  during  the 
year. 

It  is  possible  to  enjoy  a  continuous  ride  of  27.8  miles 
on  the  New  York  subway  for  five  cents. 

Some  Fancy  Figures 

The  New  York  telephone  system  includes  118  central 
stations,  5,500,000  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  1,150,- 
000  telephone  instruments.  It  employs  35,000  persons 
and  puts  through  an  average  of  more  than  4,300,000 
telephone  calls  every  day. 

New  York  has  ten  public  markets  and  fifty -three 
open-air  or  street  markets,  all  supervised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Markets. 

It  consumes  daily  about  $4,000,000  wcrth  of  food 
and  about  3,000,000  quarts  of  milk. 

Its  daily  water  consumption  is  about  700,000,000 
gallons. 

It  eats  in  one  day  over  9,000,000  eggs,  664,000 
pounds  of  butter,  2,093,425  pounds  of  white  potatoes, 
209,562  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,302,986  pounds  of 
apples,  40,000  bunches  of  bananas,  602,945  pounds  of 
onions,  279,452  pounds  of  cabbage,  about  75  carloads 
of  groceries  and  canned  goods,  300  carloads  of  grain 
and  flour,  four  carloads  of  fish,  over  60  carloads  of 
chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks,  about  200  carloads 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  etc. 

Authentic  mortality  statistics  prove  New  York  to  be 
the  healthiest  city  in  the  world.  Its  death  rate  in  1922 
was  12.9  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  16.8  for  London, 
16.3  for  Pittsburgh,  15.52  for  Paris,  15.5  for  Boston, 
14.5  for  Philadelphia,  14.1  for  St.  Louis  and  13.48  for 
Berlin. 


American  ^Museum  of  T^acum!  History 


IN  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  visitor  to  New  York 
can,  in  effect,  take  a  trip  around  the  world  by  seeing 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  77  th 
Street  and  Central  Park  West.  Here  one  can  review  the 
world  and  its  wonders.  The  curious  people  that  inhabit 
its  remote  corners,  the  birds  of  the  air,  beasts  of  the  jungle, 
and  the  monsters  of  the  deep  are  strikingly  reproduced 
here  as  they  appear  in  their  native  habitat.  The  collec- 
tions, many  of  them  the  finest  and  most  complete  in  the 
world,  are  a  credit  to  American  science  and  represent  a 
value  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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Jin  Industrial  and  Financial  (jiant 


A SURVEY  of  the  industrial  activities  of  New  York 
places  the  city  beyond  any  question  in  the  front 
rank  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  world.  The 
latest  figures  compiled  show  that  in  foodstuffs  and  retail 
dry  goods  alone  there  is  an  annual  turnover  of  more 
than  $1,500,000,000. 

The  headquarters  for  many  industries.  New  York  City 
does  its  greatest  business  in  women's  clothing,  closely 
followed  by  men's  apparel.  Figures  show  that  the 
value  of  women's  clothing  annually  manufactured  in 
this  city  is  close  to  $900,000,000,  while  the  value  of  men's 
clothing  manufactured  is  about  $500,000,000.  Next  in 
point  of  value  is  printing  and  publishing,  with  meat 
packing  and  slaughtering  fourth.  Then  come,  in  the 
order  named,  sporting  goods,  millinery,  furs,  gloves, 
knit  goods,  leather  goods,  cotton  goods,  dry  goods, 
automobiles,  radios,  jewelry,  instruments  of  science, 
dental  supplies,  rubber  goods,  tools,  hardware,  kitchen 
utensils,  household  goods,  furniture,  musical  instru- 
ments, books,  paper  products,  drugs  and  chemicals,  var- 
nish, coffee  and  teas,  chocolate,  sugar,  candy,  imported 
fruits,  and  tobacco  products. 

Great  and  Varied  Production 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  1919  Census, 
shows  the  value  of  the  twenty  leading  products  manu- 


factured in  New  York  City  :  , ,  , 

\  alue  of 

Products. 

1.  Women's  clothing   $866,243,561 

2.  Men's  clothing    480,596.385 

3.  Printing  and  publishing   345.989,264 

4.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing   185.244,898 

5.  Bread  and  other  bakery  products.  .  .  173,510,000 

6.  Millinery  and  lace  goods   162,186,055 

7.  Tobacco  and  tobacco  products   146,033,207 

8.  Fur  goods    132,145.251 

9.  Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  84.625.843 

10.  Confectionery  and  ice  cream   84.564,630 

11.  Men's  shirts   83,811,354 

12.  Shipbuilding,  steel    81.872,239 

13.  Knit  goods   69.308,818 

14.  Boots  and  shoes   66,478,600 

15.  Jewelry   65,391.579 

16.  Paints  and  varnishes   57,360.688 

17.  Silk  goods    54,526,901 

18.  Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grind- 

ing   51,225,279 

19.  Furnishing  goods  (men's)   50,292.860 

20.  Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and 

supplies    48,404.444 


New  York  City  has  justifiably  been  referred  to  as  the 
financial  center  of  the  world.   The  greatest  banking  insti- 


tutions are  gathered,  most  of  them  in  a  radius  of  about 
a  half  a  mile,  in  the  lower  section  of  Manhattan.  Some 
New  York  City  institution  must  of  necessity  figure  in  any 
sizeable  financial  deal,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  country 
is  affected,  and  every  foreign  loan  placed  in  the  United 
States  is  negotiated  through  a  New  York  bank. 

The  bank  clearings  in  this  city  in  1923,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  amounted 
to  $238,000,000,000,  and  in  the  same  year  the  domestic 
loans  floated  in  New  York  City  amounted  to  $4,670,- 
000.000.  The  foreign  loans  negotiated  and  floated  here 
in  1923  amounted  to  $316,000,000. 

The  number  of  banking  institutions  in  the  city  (not 
counting  the  hundreds  of  branch  organizations)  which 
report  to  the  New  York  State  Banking  Department,  and 
which  cover  the  field  of  national,  state,  trust,  savings  and 
private  banks,  is  260. 

Real  Estate  Transactions 

New  York  City  is  the  greatest  real  estate  market  in 
the  world.  It  has  in  its  five  boroughs  629,486  parcels 
of  real  estate,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $10,596,- 
066,348. 

Records  compiled  for  the  year  1923  show  that  there 
were  in  real  property  no  less  than  184.626  conveyances 
recorded,  covering  hotels,  theatres,  homes  and  vacant 
land,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  is  S2. 437. 756, 405. 
Of  this  number  Manhattan  recorded  16.048.  the  valua- 
tion of  which  is  $1,128,056,405.  Brooklyn  recorded 
54.850  conveyances,  Bronx  15.006  and  Queens  60.722. 
Richmond,  or  Staten  Island,  recorded  38,000. 

To  handle  its  realty  transactions  New  York  employs 
12.200  brokers  and  6.800  real  estate  salesmen. 

A  Mammoth  Auction 

In  no  section  of  the  country  has  the  auction  realty 
field  been  so  cultivated  as  here.  Joseph  P.  Day.  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  in  this  branch,  last  year  sold  about 
$40,000,000  worth  of  property,  involving  30,000  parcels. 
A  record,  in  this  respect,  was  established  by  him  when 
the  famous  Sheepshead  Bay  racetrack,  in  Brooklyn,  was 
sold  in  4.000  lots  for  more  than  $2,500,000,  a  task  that 
covered  six  days  of  steady  bidding. 

Life  insurance  constitutes  another  important  phase 
of  New  York's  business  activities.  A  recently  estab- 
lished research  bureau  compiles  such  figures  as  are 
turned  in  by  the  leading  companies  representing  about 
82  per  cent  of  the  total  life  insurance  written  in  the 
city.  This  percentage  amounted  in  1923  to  $728,- 
010.000.  Insurance  officials,  citing  these  figures  as 
epoch  making,  declare  that  there  was  written  close  to 
$1,000,000,000  in  life  insurance  in  New  York  last' year. 


Just  belotv  is  the  old  Lord  £jf  Taylor 
store  at  Broadway  and  Grand  Street. 
Its  size,  completeness,  and  cable  ele- 
■vator  amaztd  the  delegates  of  '68. 


When  Democrats  Met, 
Fifty- six  Years  Ago 


New  Tammany  Hall,  last  word  in  auditoriums,  blazed 
with  light;  New  York  was  packed — when  Governor 
Seymour  was  nominated  to  oppose  General  Grant  for  the 
presidency.  That  was  in  i  868,  the  last  time  that  Democrats 
convened  here,  until  the  present  gathering  in  the  cool,  vast 
spaces  of  Madison  Square  Garden. 

In  those  days,  Lord  &  Taylor  welcomed  the  delegates 
in  a  five  story  building  at  Broadway  and  Grand  Street. 
It  delighted  the  visitors  with  its  size,  wealth  of  merchan- 
dise, and  sound  values — and  thrilled  them 
with  its  cable  elevator. 

Today,  Lord  &  Taylor,  eager  to  show 
the  new  fashions  in  gifts,  home  furnish- 
ings, and  apparel  for  the  entire  family, 
extends   the   same    warm    welcome,  but 


The  inspiring  Fifth 
Avenue  entrance  of  the 
Lord  &  Taylor  store 
of  today. 


from  a  new  setting — in  the  heart  of  Fifth 


ivenue. 


Lord  &  Taylor 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
38TH  AND  39TH  STREETS 
FOUNDED  IN  1826 


Ji  Qreat  traffic  Qenter 


AS  a  seaport  New  York  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Other  ports  have,  from  time  to  time,  attempted  to 
minimize  its  importance ;  but  figures  do  not  lie.  Other 
ports  have  tried  in  vain  to  snare  from  the  New  York 
harbor  its  shipping  supremacy,  its  potency  as  the  strong- 
est magnet  for  ships  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

An  idea  of  what  New  York  means  in  the  shipping 
world  may  be  gleaned  from  the  statement  that  between 
9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  every  day  a  vessel  arrives  in  this 
harbor  every  38  minutes  and  departs  every  36  minutes. 

Entering  New  York  harbor  last  year  were  5351 
vessels  of  20,968,617  net  tons.  Of  these  1549  were 
American,  3061  foreign,  and  741  entered  New  York 
after  having  first  touched  another  port  in  this  country, 
being  classed  as  "via"  entrants. 

The  total  of  entered  tonnage  for  the  entire  nation  in 
1923  was  66,326,387,  and  New  York  city,  having 
received  about  18,000,000  tons  in  direct  entrance  (not 
including  any  "via"  tonnage),  thus  led  with  about  28 
per  cent. 

Eloquent  Statistics 

Similar  figures  prevail  in  the  clearances.  The  total 
direct  clearance  from  this  country  in  1923  was  66,623,- 
714  net  tons,  and  New  York's  share  of  this  was  16  per 
cent.  New  York  city  cleared  direct  from  this  port 
4787  vessels,  of  which  1760  were  American.  The  total 
net  tonnage  was  18.828,831,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
927  vessels  of  3,594,291  tons,  which  cleared  from  New 
York  but  by  way  of  another  domestic  port. 

Figures  officially  compiled  show  that  the  total  value 
of  commodities  exported  from  New  York  last  year  was 
$1,518,891,018,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  of 
$4,167,946,321.  Of  the  nation's  total  imports  of 
$4,791,938,013,  New  York  handled  $1,797,962,594,  or 
38  per  cent. 

No  less  eloquent  are  the  figures  in  regard  to  duties 
collected.  Last  year  this  port  collected  $322,274,297.99 
in  duties,  while  the  nation's  total  was  $568,174,377.39. 
In  other  words  New  York  city  collected  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  duties  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Coastwise  traffic  is  a  big  item  in  New  York  harbor 
activities,  showing  for  1923  entrance  of  3986  vessels  of 
11,513,741  tons  and  clearance  of  3409  vessels  of 
10.264.553  tons.  These  figures  are  below  actual  activi- 
ties because  many  vessels  are  permitted  to  trade  without 
reporting  their  movements  at  the  Custom  House. 


Figures  recently  compiled  show  that  the  trunk  rail- 
roads coming  into  New  York  brought  to  this  city  in 
both-way  traffic  no  less  than  227,301,338  persons  in 
one  year.  In  addition  the  McAdoo  tubes,  coming  from 
Jersey,  and  bringing  some  of  the  railroad  business, 
transported  more  than  37,291,763  passengers.  Thus 
the  number  of  passengers  coming  into  New  York  by 
railroad  was  264,593,106. 

The  ferries  docking  in  New  York  handled  51,131,702 
persons,  so  that  the  total  of  passengers  carried  into  New 
York  by  rail  and  ferry  was  315.724,808. 

Ever  Increasing  Traffic 

The  Long  Island  Railroad,  with  its  enormous  com- 
muting traffic,  heads  the  roads  entering  New  York,  with 
86,166.896  passengers  in  1923.  Of  this  number  53  per 
cent,  were  commuters.  The  1921  and  1922  figures  of 
the  trunk  lines  into  New  York  indicating  the  great 
increase  every  year,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


1921  1922 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  

551,880 

615.426 

16.718,099 

16,302.954 

D.,  L.  &  W  

21,594,743 

21,652,774 

^0  026,406 

29.958.185 

Lehigh  Valley  

529.706 

783,420 

60,386.698 

63,795,553 

16.653,438 

16.861.347 

New  York  Central  

28.434,974 

28.534,933 

619,658 

549.441 

"Westchester  and  Boston.  .  . 

5.395.365 

5.869.250 

42.271,097 

42,578.055 

Totals    223.182.064  227.301.338 

In  view  of  so  much  recent  discussion  about  immigra- 
tion and  quotas,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  official 
figures  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  landing 
in  this  country  enter  by  way  of  New  York  harbor. 
Just  how  many  of  these  immigrants  stay  in  or 
around  New  York  permanently  has  never  been  accu- 
rately figured,  but  it  is  a  considerable  proportion,  and 
accounts,  in  large  measure,  for  the  fact  that  this  city 
has  so  big  a  foreign  element  to  deal  with  all  the  time. 

The  1923  figures,  compiled  at  Ellis  Island,  where  the 
immigrant  is  admitted,  show  that  477.464  aliens  arrived 
in  New  York  harbor.  First  class  passengers  in  that 
year  numbered  55,244,  second  class  passengers  149.059 
and  third  class  or  steerage  numbered  273,161. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 

THE  PARK-LEXINGTON,  a  distinguished  new  structure 
for  executive  office  tenancy,  and  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
America's  greatest  exposition  building — the  one  largest 
office  unit  in  New  York's  uptown  Wall   Street  section — the 
achievement  of  Robert  M.  Catts. 


These  magnificent  structures,  connecting  by  ornamental  arcade, 
form  a  distinguished  contribution  to  New  York's  social,  bustness 
and  transportation  center. 

The  exclusive  Park  Avenue  residential  section  and  a  score  of 
palatial  hotels  are  near  at  hand  for  the  pleasure  and  convenience 
of  the  eight  million  people  from  all  over  the  world  who  annually 
visit  The  Grand  Central  Palace. 

COURTESY  ROBERT  M.  CATTS 


<Bill  of  Fare 


THE  annual  food  bill  of  the  residents  of  New  York- 
City  exceeds  $1,500,000,000  or  over  $4,000,000  per 
clay.  The  food  supply  of  the  city  is  received  from 
twenty-seven  steamship  lines  and  nine  railroads,  and  in 
addition  large  quantities  are  brought  in  by  motor  trucks 
from  within  the  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  or  more. 
Every  state  in  the  union  and  almost  every  country  in 
the  world  contributes  to  the  table  wants  of  New  York. 
Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem  may  be  had 
from  the  following  figures: 

10,000  head  of  cattle,  41,350  head  of  sheep,  13,700 
calves,  52,650  hogs  were  killed  in  the  city  on  an  average 
every  week  during  1923.  The  weekly  meat  receipts  in 
1923  were:  live  stock  825  carloads,  dressed  meat  (car- 
casses) 475  carloads,  meat  provisions,  etc.,  56  carloads, 
poultry  (live)  185  carloads  and  poultry  (dressed)  232 
carloads. 

New  York  consumes  more  than  3,000,000  quarts  of 
milk  every  day,  drawn  from  over  forty  thousand  farms. 
These  farms  are  for  the  most  part  located  in  seven  states  : 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire,  though  con- 
siderable quantities  come  from  more  distant  points,  in- 
cluding not  a  few  farms  located  over  the  international 
border  line  in  Canada. 

A  Gargantuan  Appetite 

New  York  eats  more  than  1,250,000  loaves  of  bread 
daily,  handled  through  some  185  wholesale  and  4.000 
retail  bakeries  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  grocery  and  deli- 
catessen stores,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  delivery 
wagons  which  every  morning  distribute  bread  directly  to 
the  homes. 

One-fifth  of  the  nine  million  eggs  consumed  daily  in 
New  York  city  come  from  the  state  of  Illinois  ;  Iowa  and 
Indiana  combined  send  another  fifth;  and  New  York, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  California,  Washington,  Minnesota, 
Tennessee,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are 
also  among  the  leading  sources  of  supply — being  named 
in  the  order  of  their  shipments  last  year.  Most  of  the 
other  states  also  ship  eggs  into  the  New  York  city  market, 
and  Canada,  Denmark,  China,  Argentina  and  Australia 
contribute  to  the  supply. 

That  the  food  supply  and  the  food  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  Department  of  Public  Markets  of  the  City  is 
not  a  local  one  but  of  interest  to  practically  every  state 
in  the  union  is  well  illustrated  in  the  list  of  states  from 
which  the  city  draws  its  supply  of  foodstuffs.  Take  the 
item  of  butter  as  an  example:  In  addition  to  huge  quan- 
tities supplied  by  dairies  in  New  York  and  nearby  states, 
Minnesota  sent  more  than  84  million  pounds,  Illinois  33 


million  pounds,  Iowa  46  million  pounds,  Nebraska  20 
million  pounds,  Ohio  9  million  pounds,  Wisconsin  1  1 
million  pounds,  Indiana  5  million,  Michigan  over  7  mil- 
lion and  Canada  over  3  million  pounds. 

In  a  like  manner  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  con- 
tributes at  one  time  or  another  during  the  year  large 
quantities  of  its  local  food  commodities  to' help  feed  the 
metropolis. 

The  cheese  eaten  by  New  Yorkers  last  year  weighed 
close  to  50  million  pounds  or  over  4  million  pounds  a 
month ;  and  while  most  of  it  was  produced  in  New  York 
State,  large  quantities  were  shipped  in  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Some  Amazing  Figures 

Forty  million  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  come 
into  the  city  market  in  a  year.  More  than  sixty  carloads 
arrive  every  day.  As  in  the  case  of  cattle  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  poultry  is  of  necessity  sent  into  the  city 
alive  to  meet  the  requirements  of  people  who,  for  relig- 
ious or  other  reasons,  insist  upon  having  such  food 
killed  in  a  particular  or  special  manner.  Here  are  just 
a  few  figures  giving  the  average  daily  consumption  of 
some  articles  of  food  which  may  be  comprehensible : 
664,000  pounds  of  butter,  2,093,425  pounds  of  white 
potatoes,  209,562  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,302,986 
pounds  of  apples,  40,000  bunches  of  bananas,  602,945 
pounds  of  onions,  279,452  pounds  of  cabbages  and  like 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vagetables  variable  with  the 
seasons. 

The  monthly  average  of  groceries  and  canned  goods 
is  about  2,300  carloads,  grain  and  flour  require  9,000 
carloads  and  fish  over  225  carloads. 

The  10,000  freight  cars  which  carry  just  one  week's 
supply  would  make  a  train  over  85  miles  long-,  equal  to  a 
continuous  line  of  cars  stretching  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia ;  but  when  one  stops  to  realize  that  there 
are  more  than  six  million  people  living  in  the  city,  that 
there  are  350  thousand  visitors  in  the  city  every  day  and 
that  the  million  or  more  who  come  to  the  city  during 
business  hours  from  nearby  points  eat  at  least  one  meal 
in  the  city,  the  fact  that  1,300  or  more  carloads  of 
eatables  enter  the  city  every  day  is  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
understandable. 

Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  the  average  person  eats 
about  one-half  ton  of  foodstuffs  every  year,  that  prac- 
tically little  of  this  food  is  produced  within  the  city  limits 
and  under  present  conditions  food  coming  into  the  city 
has  to  pass  through  several  hands  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  food  supply 
and  distribution  is  a  tremendous  one. 


H'dfhington  Square,  Ne-w  York  City 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE  has  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
been  one  of  New  York's  social  and  cultural  centers. 
Originally  a  marsh  where  the  Dutch  shot  ducks,  this 
section  was  acquired  by  the  city  in  1789  for  a  paupers'  burying 
ground.  But  by  1827  the  changing  and  growing  city  required  its 
use  as  a  park.  In  1830  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  built  at  the  east  side.  Handsome  residences,  many  of  which 
still  remain,  soon  surrounded  the  square.  Washington  Arch,  at 
the  north  side,  where  Fifth  Avenue  begins,  was  erected  in  1889 
in  honor  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Washington's  inauguration. 


CONTRIBUTED  AS  A  COURTESY  PAGE 


^Abounding  Educational  Facilities 


NEW  YORK  abounds  in  educational  facilities  of 
every  kind.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these, 
including  the  public  schools,  some  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  most  of  the  libraries  and  museums 
are  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  municipality 
and  are  free  to  the  public.  In  addition  a  great  number 
of  schools  and  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  different 
religious  denominations  ;  besides  which  there  are  almost 
innumerable  private  institutions  for  the  study  of  music, 
art.  architecture,  languages,  and  commercial  and  tech- 
nical subjects,  as  well  as  preparatory  and  finishing 
schools  of  all  sorts.  Altogether  the  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private,  functioning  in 
New  York,  must  total  many  thousands. 

The  Public  School  System 

The  public  school  system  alone  includes  605  schools. 
At  present  72  additional  schools  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  about  30  more  are  planned  for  the  present 
year,  which  will  bring  the  total  number  of  public  schools 
in  the  city  up  to  more  than  700.  Of  the  schools  already 
functioning,  564  are  elementary  schools,  23  are  high 
schools,  8  are  compulsory  continuation  schools,  4  are 
vocational  schools,  3  are  training  schools  and  3  are  truant 
schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,  according  to 
the  latest  registration,  is  951,329.  Of  these,  834,969 
attend  the  elementary  schools,  109,370  the  high  schools, 
2.839  the  training  schools,  4,255  the  vocational  schools 
and  396  the  truant  schools.  The  staff  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  at  the  present  time  numbers  28,836. 
The  1924  budget  for  the  Board  of  Education  is 
$97,813,349.57,  and  this  does  not  allow  for  the  new 
buildings  under  construction  and  planned.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  scarcity  of  school  accom- 
modation in  New  York  City.  In  answer  to  this  criticism 
the  present  administration  points  out  that  since  1918  it 
has  appropriated  a  total  of  $145,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  schools. 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Among  the  institutions  for  higher  learning  in  New 
York  City,  the  outstanding  ones  in  point  of  size  are 
Columbia  University,  New  York  University  and  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Of  these,  Columbia 
University,  with  a  student  roll  of  11,765  and  a  teaching 
staff  of  1,210,  ranks  among  the  great  universities  of 
the  country.  Its  schools  of  Law,  Medicine.  Education, 
Economics,  Science  and  Journalism  are  widely  known. 
Columbia  was  first  established  in  1754,  and  is  thus 
among  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  of  American 
colleges. 


New  York  University  has  the  enormous  enrollment 
of  14,645  students,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  12,884  students.  The  latter  is  supported  by 
the  municipality,  and  its  courses  are  free.  Other  leading 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  city  include  Barnard 
College,  for  women,  with  823  students ;  Manhattan  Col- 
lege, with  700  students,  and  Fordham  University,  with 
636  students.  In  addition  there  is  a  great  number  of 
institutions  devoted  to  general  and  special  education : 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  College  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent,  St.  John's  College  in  Brooklyn,  Adelphi 
College  in  Brooklyn,  St.  Francis  College  and  Academv. 
Brooklyn  Law  School  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  Pratt 
Institute,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cornell  Medical  School, 
Long  Island  Medical  College,  New  York  Law  School, 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  Art  Students'  League,  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts,  National  Academv  of  Design,  Cooper 
Union,  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York  School  of  Applied 
Design  for  ^Yomen,  Kings  County  Medical  College. 
Ethical  Culture  School,  Navigation  and  Marine  Engi- 
neering School,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
.America,  Union  Theological  Seminar}-,  and  General 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Public  Libraries 

The  public  library  system  of  New  York  includes  117 
separate  libraries,  besides  some  sub-branches.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  great  New  York  Public  Librarv, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  former  Asto:-,  Lenox  and 
Tilden  libraries.  The  main  building  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  was  completed  in  1911  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000,000.  Subsequently  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  the 
city  $5,200,000  to  build  libraries,  stipulating  that  the 
municipality  must  donate  the  property  in  each  case.  As 
a  result  the  city  has  erected  thirty-seven  branch  libraries. 
Later  donations  made  for  library  purposes  include 
$3,000,000  from  John  S.  Kennedy,  and  S6.000.000  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Payne  W  hitney  and  Edward 
S.  Harkness.  The  entire  public  library  system  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city. 

The  central  building  of  the  New  York  Public  Libran 
has  in  its  reference  department  1 .250.000  books  and  in 
its  circulating  department  1.146,928  books.  More  than 
1,250,000  persons  used  the  reference  department  during 
1923,  while  the  circulating  department  loaned  more  than 
10,000.000  books.  The  daily  attendance  in  the  main 
building  last  year  averaged  between  6,000  and  11.000. 
The  public  libraries  in  Manhattan.  The  Bronx  and  Rich- 
mond loaned  out  last  year  9,929,059  books,  while  the 
Brooklyn  libraries  loaned  6,069,994  books.  Altogether 
there  are  117  public  libraries  and  branches  in  the  five 


Gtfie  SYMBOL 0/ 
SERVICE 


The  familiar  red  Socony  Pump  is  found  everywhere  through- 
out New  York  and  New  England;  in  every  town  and  city, 
along  the  endless  miles  of  country  highways  it  stands,  a  symbol 
for  the  best  in  gasoline  and  motor  oil  that  fifty  years'  of  refin- 
ing experience  has  evolved. 

Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  the  ideal  motor 
ration,  delivering  the  utmost  in  power,  yet  conserving  it. 
Economical  in  cost,  it  gives  longer  fife  to  any  engine. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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boroughs  of  New  York  City.  The  budget  allowance  for 
these  libraries  for  the  current  year  amounts  to  about 
$1,800,000. 

Besides  the  public  libraries  there  are  a  large  number 
of  other  libraries  of  a  public  or  semi-public  nature,  many 
of  them  housing  very  important  collections.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  fol- 
lowing: Library  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
Aeronautic  library,  library  of  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  library  of  the  American  Institute,  library 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  library  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  Bar  Association 
library,  Cathedral  Library  Association,  library  of  the 
Chemists'  Club,  Clinton  Hall  Association,  Columbia 
University  Library,  library  of  Cooper  Union,  library  of 
Books  for  the  Deaf,  library  of  the  French  Institute, 


Geneological  and  Biographical  Library,  library  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  library  of  the  Grolier 
Society,  library  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  library  of  the 
Historical  Society,  Huntingdon  Free  Library,  library  of 
the  Insurance  Society,  Italian  Library,  Jewish  Theolo- 
gical Library,  Law  Library,  Lawyers'  Library,  Loan 
Libraries  for  Ships,  Masonic  Library,  Methodist 
Library,  library  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  Municipal  Reference 
Library,  library  of  the  New  York  Port  Society,  library  of 
New  York  University,  Railroad  Men's  Library,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Library,  Seamen's  Library,  library  of 
the  Typothetae,  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, library  of  the  United  Engineering  Society.  In 
addition  there  are  a  large  number  of  trade  and  technical 
libraries  owned  by  trade  schools  and  trade  publications 


Street  and  Subway  T5raffic 


AS  in  many  other  cities,  New  York  is  constantly 
*■  battling  with  its  transit  problem.  Because  of  its 
contour  and  the  centering  of  its  business  activities  the 
problem  is  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  officials 
and  citizenry.  A  fair  idea  of  its  struggle  with  its  daily 
passenger  list  to  and  from  business  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  in  1923  the  subways,  elevated  and  surface 
lines  carried  a  total  of  2,577,812,845  passengers. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  subway  and  elevated  systems 
is  just  600  miles,  and  the  surface  lines  cover  1,082  miles. 
The  subway  and  elevated  roads  carried  last  year  1,506,- 
076,001  on  6,200  cars,  while  the  surface  cars,  number- 
ing 7,300  transported  1,071,736,844.  In  addition  to  this 
huge  army  the  Fifth  Avenue  buses  carried  55,974,110, 
and  other  buses,  under  municipal  supervision,  carried 
36,580,000. 

The  fare  of  five  cents,  maintained  all  through  recent 
years,  enables  a  man  to  travel  in  New  York  City  a  dis- 
tance in  the  subways  of  more  than  27  miles.  It  has 
been  figured  that  the  daily  increase  in  passengers  in  this 
city  averages  about  4,000,  and  most  of  it  is  in  directions 
where  10-car  trains  are  run  on  headways  of  a  minute  or 
under. 

Automobile  licenses  issued  last  year  in  this  city  show 
that  there  are  in  Greater  New  York  380.812  cars  and 
motor  cycles.  The  amount  of  money  taken  in  by  the 
State  Tax  Department  for  automobile  license  plates  in 
this  city  was  $6,878,435.40,  half  of  which  was  for 


pleasure  vehicles.  There  are  264,888  pleasure  vehicles 
in  the  city,  78,815  trucks  and  19,787  omnibuses.  The 
rest  are  trailers,  dealers'  can;  and  motorcycles.  The 
last  named  number  8,246. 

New  York  City  boasts  of  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  of  paved  streets,  the  exact  number  being  2,087 
miles.  It  takes  an  army  of  8,214  men  to  keep  clean  the 
thoroughfares  and  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  garbage 
and  ashes.  An  idea  of  the  size  of  this  task  is  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  materials  carted 
away  in  1923  in  this  city  amounted  to  13,670,964  cubic 
yards. 

In  addition  to  this  material  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment also  had  to  clear  away  and  remove  snow 
amounting  to  55,656,525  cubic  yards,  which  necessitated 
during  the  winter  the  employment  of  "extras,"  or  men 
who,  idle  and  in  need  of  work,  applied  for  the  task 
of  sweeping  the  snow  and  making  a  few  dollars. 

The  equipment  of  the  city  for  rubbish  and  snow 
removal  is  the  most  up-to-date  obtainable.  It  includes 
2,873  horse  drawn  vehicles  and  1,166  motor  vehicles. 
Garbage  disposal  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  serious 
problem,  but  recently  the  city  has  adopted  an  improved 
scheme  of  dumping  the  garbage  into  sightly  buildings, 
which  burn  the  refuse  without  the  lightest  trace  of  odor. 
It  is  expected  that  this  new  method  will  eventually  lead 
to  the  dropping  of  the  method  whereby  scows  take  far 
out  to  sea  much  of  the  garbage  collected  every  dav. 


^Morgan  Library,  'T^enj  York  City 


THIS  library  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in 
East  37th  Street  next  to  the  Morgan  residence 
on  Madison  Avenue,  is  accounted  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  architecture  in  America.  It 
houses  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  art 
treasures  he  amassed,  chiefly  rare  books  and  unique 
manuscripts,  paintings  and  properties  of  celebrities 
of  other  ages.  His  son,  J.  P.  Morgan,  has  just 
created  a  trust  that  will  administer  the  library  and 
collection  for  the  public  in  memory  of  his  father. 
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Museums  and  Jirt  (jdlleries 


DESPITE  its  business  atmosphere,  its  hustle  and 
bustle,  New  York  has  found  time  to  provide  itself 
with  a  number  of  splendid  museums  and  art  galleries, 
and  has  preserved  some  of  its  most  interesting  historical 
spots.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  82d  Street,  is  known  the  world  over.  It  is  main- 
tained partly  by  municipal  funds  and  partly  by  subscrip- 
tions and  legacies.  Entering  its  doors  last  year  were 
more  than  1,000,000  persons,  while  in  1922  the  number 
of  visitors  was  993,087.  Of  this  number  50,000  were 
school  children  in  classes. 

The  budget  expenditures  for  the  museum  were  about 
§825,000.  Its  collection  was  enriched  last  year  with 
gifts,  numbering  5,348  objects,  from  247  persons.  Not 
long  ago  George  F.  Baker  gave  $1,000,000  to  the  mu- 
seum, and  at  the  same  time  money  was  given  for  addi- 
tional building  space. 

Some  Great  Collections 

i 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  founded 
fifty-five  years  ago,  at  77th  Street  and  Central  Park 
West,  houses  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  natural  his- 
tory ever  gathered.  No  less  interesting  is  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  was  organized  more 
than  100  years  ago.  The  Brooklyn  Central  Museum  on 
Eastern  Parkway  is  eagerly  studied  by  art  students  and 
lovers  of  nature. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  170  Central  Park 
West,  has  some  splendid  old  masters  and  collections. 
Its  museum  contains  many  valuable  relics  of  New 
York  and  American  history,  besides  an  Egyptian  collec- 
tion of  3,000  objects,  the  first  ever  brought  to  America. 

The  Museum  and  Library  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  on  Broadway,  between  155th  and  156th  Streets, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Archer  M.  Huntingdon,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  collection  of  paintings,  particu- 
larly by  Spanish  masters,  as  well  as  objects  of  art,  Span- 
ish-Moorish files,  pottery,  metal  work,  etc.  Its  library 
contains  about  100,000  volumes,  including  many  rare 
manuscripts  and  maps.  Adjoining  the  buildings  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  is  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  ; 
it  contains  over  2.000,000  objects,  illustrating  the  eth- 
nology and  archeology  of  the  American  Indian. 


The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park  and 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  are  extremely  rich  in  in- 
terest. The  former  occupies  a  reservation  of  nearly  400 
acres,  and  includes  over  100  acres  of  natural  woodland. 
In  its  gardens  and  conservatories  are  shown  a  marvelous 
display  of  trees,  plants,  flowers  and  shrubs,  while  its 
museum  contains  an  important  library  on  botany,  horti- 
culture and  related  subjects,  as  well  as  a  great  collection 
of  prepared  plant  specimens  from  all  over  the  world. 
It  provides  free  public  lectures  and  maintains  laborato- 
ries, to  which  qualified  botanical  students  are  admitted. 
The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  which  covers  50  acres, 
offers  similar  facilities. 

For  Lovers  of  Animals 

For  lovers  of  animal  life  there  is  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park  (familiarly  known  as  the  Bronx  Zoo) 
and  the  New  York  Aquarium,  as  well  as  a  smaller 
zoological  collection  in  Central  Park.  The  Bronx  Zoo 
covers  264  acres  and  has  an  enormous  collection  of  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  varied  collection 
of  living  birds  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
New  York  Aquarium  is  one  of  the  city's  most  loved  in- 
stitutions. Formerly  Castle  Garden,  it  was  the  scene 
of  famous  receptions  to  many  illustrious  personages. 
From  1855  to  1890  it  was  an  immigrant  station,  and 
more  than  7,500,000  immigrants  passed  through  its  doors 
during  that  time.  Now  it  houses  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  aquatic  specimens  in  the 
world. 

Historical  places  worth  seeing  in  New  York  include 
the  Jumel  Mansion,  Washington's  headquarters,  at  West 
160th  Street  and  Edgecombe  Avenue,  and  the  Van  Cort- 
land House  Museum,  long  held  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  trust  for  the  city.  Then  there 
is  the  Dyckman  House  and  museum  at  204th  Street  and 
Broadway,  which  is  the  last  Dutch  farm  house  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  All  the  furniture  and  fittings  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  state.  Another  interesting  spot 
is  Fraunces'  Tavern,  54  Pearl  Street,  which  was  built  in 
1719  and  which  was  the  scene  of  Washington's  farewell 
to  his  officers  on  December  4,  1783. 


A SPOT  dear  to  the  hearts  of  children  of  five  generations  of 
New  Yorkers  is  the  old  Arsenal  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  at 
the  65th  Street  entrance  to  Central  Park.  The  Arsenal,  built 
in  1847,  was  the  center  of  feverish  activity  during  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  Later  it  became  the  first  home  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  It  is  now  being  reconditioned  as  an  office  build- 
ing for  the  Manhattan  Department  of  Parks.  The  Arsenal  itself 
is  merely  the  background  to  the  land  of  adventure  inhabited  by  the 
denizens  of  the  Zoo  which  surrounds  the  Arsenal  on  three  sides. 
Also,  note  the  refreshment  booth  in  the  foreground,  where  sodas,  ice 
cream  cones  and  lollipops  abound. 
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^he  City's  Open  Spaces 


PROBABLY  in  no  city  of  the  world  has  there  been 
a  more  liberal  allotment  of  park  and  playground 
spaces  than  in  New  York  City.  Due,  perhaps,  to  the 
dangers  of  street  playing  by  children  and  the  many  deaths 
that  have  occurred,  each  one  of  the  five  boroughs  has 
indulged,  particularly  of  late,  in  a  scramble  to  provide 
breathing  spaces  for  young  and  old. 

Central  Park  is  known  the  world  over,  not  only  for 
its  beauty,  but  for  its  convenient  location.  Covering 
843  acres,  the  park  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  half 
a  mile  wide,  with  more  than  ten  miles  of  roads  and  five 
miles  of  bridle  paths.  The  landscape  architects  of  the 
park  were  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux, 
and  the  first  work  on  the  park  was  started  in  1857.  In- 
cluded in  it  are  400  acres  of  forest,  185  acres  of  lakes 
and  more  than  500,000  trees  and  shrubs. 

Playgrounds  in  Plenty 

Xo  less  famous  is  Bronx  Park,  which  covers  an  area 
of  more  than  719  acres,  starting  at  East  182d  Street 
and  the  Southern  Boulevard.  In  it  is  the  Zoological 
Garden,  maintained  partly  by  public  and  partly  by  private 
funds.  Likewise  there  is  a  splendid  Botanical  Garden  in 
this  park.  Famous  in  this  collection  of  animals  is  the 
bird  department,  believed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world, 
with  2,464  specimens. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  boasts  of  Prospect  Park, 
which  is  natural  in  its  development  and  covers  526  acres. 
The  total  park  area  of  this  borough  is  1,182  acres. 

Queens  Borough  has  a  park  acreage  of  1,178,  the 
largest  one  being  Forest  Park  with  536  acres. 

Playgrounds  dot  the  entire  city,  in  addition  to  its  187 
parks.  Manhattan  has  55  park  playgrounds;  Brooklyn, 
15,  Bronx,  25,  and  Queens,  21. 

Manhattan  has  also  ten  parcels  of  land  now  being  con- 
sidered for  playgrounds,  in  addition  to  the  25  so-called 
vacation  playgrounds.  Then  there  are  also  eight  recrea- 
tion piers  in  the  borough,  which  afford  recreation,  music 
and  breathing  space  in  the  summer  months. 

Brooklyn  has  51  parks,  15  playgrounds,  a  mammoth 
bathing  beach  at  Coney  Island,  and  is  now  laying  out 
29  parcels  for  playgrounds,  12  state  parcels  for  recrea- 


tion and  50  public  school  playgrounds.  It  also  has  two 
splendid  athletic  fields  and  one  recreation  pier. 

The  Bronx  has  25  parks,  2  bathing  beaches,  25  public 
school  vacation  playgrounds  and  two  athletic  fields. 
There  is  also  being  planned  22  more  playgrounds  on 
city  owned  property,  as  well  as  four  to  be  turned  over 
by  the  state. 

Queens  has  21  parks,  five  playgrounds,  eleven  public- 
school  vacation  playgrounds  and  one  athletic  field.  It 
contemplates  six  more  playgrounds  on  city  owned  prop- 
erty. 

Richmond  has  22  parks  and  two  playgrounds,  but  ex- 
pects 12  more  from  state  lands  and  four  more  from  city 
land.  It  also  has  five  public  school  vacation  playgrounds 
and  one  athletic  field. 

Where  Bathing  is  Easy 

To  provide  play  space  for  the  children  there  have  been 
laid  aside  163  streets,  on  which,  during  certain  hours, 
no  traffic  is  permitted,  and  where  the  children  may  play 
with  safety.  In  addition  to  all  these  facilities,  the  Board 
of  Education  provides  evening  playgrounds,  the  Com- 
munity and  Recreation  Centers  provide  189  play  spaces, 
and  the  school  court  yards  are  opened  in  the  summer 
in  many  cases.  Bath  houses  under  municipal  control  in 
the  city  number  22,  with  Manhattan  boasting  of  13  and 
Brooklyn  of  8. 

New  York,  with  its  unexcelled  ocean  frontage  and 
with  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  as  well  as  the  Harlem 
River,  offers  the  finest  array  of  beaches  of  any  city  in 
this  country.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  Coney  Island 
Beach,  famed  the  world  over  as  the  playground  of  mil- 
lions. Nearby  are  Manhattan  and  Brighton  beaches, 
Plum  Island  Beach  and  then  the  beaches  along  the  Rock- 
aways.  On  the  Staten  Island  shore,  washed  by  ocean 
waves,  are  Midland  and  South  beaches,  and  on  the 
Sound  is  Pelham  Bay  Park  Beach.  A  little  further  up, 
but  not  in  the  confines  of  the  city,  is  Rye  Beach. 

For  a  long  time  many  New  Yorkers  have  preached  the 
gospel  of  New  York's  attraction  as  a  summer  resort, 
despite  the  fact  that  thousands  rush  away  to  mountain 
or  seashore  for  the  summer. 


Cosmopolitan  Corporation  Presents 

MARION  DAVIES 

IN 

"JANICE  MEREDITH" 

by  Paul  Leicester  Ford 

A  Stirring  Love  Drama  of  the  American  Revolution 

Adapted  by  Lillie  Hayward     Directed  by  E.  Mason  Hopper 
Settings  by  Joseph  Urban         Musical  Score  by  Deems  Taylor 

Embracing  the  entire  Revolutionary  era  from  1775  to  1783, 
"Janice  Meredith "  represents  Marion  Davits'  greatest  and 
most  elaborate  production,  even  surpassing  in  scope  and  dramatic 
action  "Little  Old  New  York"  and  When  "Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower". 

The  most  tremendous  cast  ever  assembled 

Holbrook  Blinn,  Harrison  Ford,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Joseph 
Kilgour,  Tyrone  Power,  George  Nash,  Douglas  Stevenson, 
May  Voices,  W.  C.  Fields,  Olin  Howland,  George  Seigmann, 
Helen  Lee  Worthing,  Princess  de  Bourbon,  Spencer  Charters 
and  more  than  5,000  others. 


COSMOPOLITAN  THEATRE 


Qhurches  and  Charities 


NEW  YORK  CITY  is  prolific  in  churches,  boasting 
of  1,600  edifices  and  an  attendance  of  1,000,000 
every  Sunday.  Of  this  number  100,000  are  classed  as 
visitors  from  out  of  town.  Three  cathedrals  are  in  the 
list  of  notable  church  buildings.  One  of  these  is  St. 
Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic),  another  is  St.  John  the 
Divine  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  the  third  is  St.  Nich- 
olas (Greek  Orthodox).  The  leading  synagogue  is  Beth 
El,  at  5th  Avenue  and  76th  Street. 

The  most  famous  church  in  the  city  is  probably  Trin- 
ity Church,  which  was  originally  started  in  1696.  In 
1737  it  was  enlarged,  and  thirty-nine  years  later  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Twelve  years  afterward  a  new  cor- 
nerstone was  laid,  and  in  1839  that  building  was  demol- 
ished to  make  room  for  the  present  structure.  Among 
those  buried  at  Trinity  is  Robert  Fulton.  No  less  famous 
is  St.  Paul's  Church,  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  which 
is  noted  for  the  fact  that  George  Washington  worshipped 
there. 

When  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  estimated  that  an  outlay  of  $20,000,000  will 
have  been  made.  At  present  more  than  $5,000,000  has 
been  spent  on  the  structure. 

The  total  value  of  churches  in  New  York  City  has 
been  estimated  at  $213,000,000. 

New  York  City  officially  spends  for  charities  and  wel- 
fare work  a  total  of  $15,000,000  every  year.  Municipal 
institutions,  under  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
take  care  of  about  250,000  persons  every  year,  giving 
shelter,  food  and  medical  attention.  This  alone  cost 
$7,700,000  in  1923.  The  aged,  infirm,  feeble-minded 
and  diseased  are  accorded  unusual  care,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  New  York  can  boast  of  the  lowest 
death  rate  of  any  large  city  in  the  world. 


Welfare  Island  and  the  Sea  View  Farm  Colony  house 
the  aged  and  infirm  very  comfortably.  The  Kings  County 
Hospital,  with  1,800  beds,  is  given  a  high  rating  by  med- 
ical authorities,  and  so  is  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  on 
Welfare  Island,  the  City  Hospital,  the  Coney  Island 
Hospital. 

Orphaned  children,  number  13,700,  are  in  orphanages 
or  homes  maintained  by  religious  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions, while  2,000  children  are  "boarded  out"  by  the 
city.  There  are  about  25,000  cases  of  persons  sent  to 
or  taken  to  non-official  hospitals,  where  an  investigation 
proves  whether  the  city  should  pay  a  stipend  for  the  care 
of  the  afflicted.  The  Morgue,  with  its  Potters  Field  as 
a  burial  ground  for  the  unknown,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
institutions  of  its  kind. 

The  first  poorhouse  of  the  city  was  established  in 
1640.  Private  organizations  play  a  big  part  in  the  wel- 
fare work  of  the  city  also.  Some  of  the  more  noted  ones 
are  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  United  Hebrew  Charities  and 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Some  of  these  societies  have  as  many  as  a  dozen 
branch  offices  from  which  they  cover  districts.  Then 
there  are  Bureaus  of  Charities  in  the  various  boroughs, 
Family  Welfare  of  Queens,  Big  Sisters,  Big  Brothers. 
Catholic  Big  Sisters,  Social  Service,  etc. 

In  addition  to  all  these  societies  there  are  welfare  or- 
ganizations which  make  it  a  business  to  take  care  of  the 
immigrant  who  lands  here  and  is  bewildered,  homeless 
and  sometimes  a  prey  to  the  glib  talker.  Likewise  mam- 
states  have  local  organizations  which  make  it  a  practice 
to  help,  when  possible,  any  one  hailing  from  the  same 
state  and  who  needs  help  in  New  York  City. 
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GRISTEDE  SERVICE  IS  AN  ADDED  COMFORT  TO  THE  HOUSEKEEPER 


SUPERIOR  STORES 

Grocers 


95  BRANCH  STORES 


IN 


NEW    YORK  CITY 


Scarsclale  —  Bronxville  —  New  Rochelle 
White  Plains  —  Rye  —  Yonkers 
Ml.  Vernon  —  Maniaroneck  —  North  Pelham 


■ 


Hotels,  Clubs 


and  theatres 


THE  visiting  or  so-called  floating  population  of  New 
York  City  demands  unusual  hotel  accommodations. 
Every  type  of  rooming  house  and  hostelry  is  included 
in  the  catagory  of  havens  for  the  visitor.  From  the 
palatial  suite  in  the  most  modern  of  hotels,  the  accom- 
modations run  down  the  line  to  the  five  cent  bed  along 
the  Bowery,  from  the  one  room  boarding  house  to  the 
apartments  along  Park  Avenue,  which  cost  $25,000  or 
$30,000  a  year. 

The  general  guess  as  to  the  number  of  strangers  in 
New  York  City  every  day  is  1,000,000,  but  of  course 
many  of  these  do  not  stay  overnight. 

In  the  category  of  first  class  hotels  is  reckoned  a  list 
of  about  300,  with  Brooklyn  boasting  of  five  and  the 
Bronx  of  one.  The  number  of  rooms  in  these  hotels 
is  68,000  and  the  accommodations  are  for  from  80,000 
to  120,000  persons. 

A  Wealth  of  Accommodations 

The  estimated  value  of  these  hotels  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $250,000,000,  led  by  the  Hotel  Plaza,  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and-  Central  Park,  which  is  assessed  at  $11,- 
500,000.  The  Pennsylvania,  ranking  next,  is  assessed 
at  $11,000,000.  No  less  than  sixty  of  New  York's 
hotels  are  assessed  at  more  than  $500,000. 

In  order  to  keep  these  hotels  running  smoothly  there 
is  employed  an  army  of  help  which  numbers  75,000  men 
and  women.  Because  of  rooming  houses  and  boarding 
establishments,  which  are  not  listed,  there  is  not  avail- 
able an  accurate  guess  as  to  the  total  number  of  accom- 
modations, but  is  believed  to  be  about  2000. 

Clubs  are  prolific  in  New  York.  There  is  every  type 
of  club,  from  the  neighborhood  organization  to  the  man- 
sion on  Fifth  Avenue.  Political  clubs  number  about  150 
in  the  city.  Each  assembly  district  boasts  of  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Democratic  district  organization,  most  of 
them  housed  in  well  appointed  club  houses.  There  are 
sixty-four  such  districts  in  the  city,  which  would  account 
for  128,  without  counting  several  Socialist  organizations 
in  various  sections.  The  most  famous  political  organ- 
ization in  the  city,  if  not  in  this  country,  is  the  so-called 
Tammany  Society,  sometimes  called  the  Wigwam,  in 


which  rules  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York.  Then  there  is  a  National  Democratic  Club,  as 
well  as  a  National  Republican  Club. 

Among  the  social  clubs,  which  are  well  known,  are 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  the  Metropolitan,  which  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Millionaires'  Club,  the 
Aldine,  Friars,  Lambs,  Lawyers,  Lotos,  Crescent 
Athletic,  Automobile,  Army  and  Navy,  Authors,  Press. 
Colony,  Newspaper,  Manhattan,  Pen  and  Brush, 
Players,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Racquet  and  Tennis,  Rail- 
road, Bankers,  Union,  Union  League,  University,  Yale. 
Salmagundi,  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Columbia,  Engineers, 
Green  Room,  Grolier,  Knickerbocker,  Progress  and 
Montauk. 

In  point  of  assessed  valuation  the  University  Club 
leads  with  $3,575,000,  and  the  Metropolitan  comes  next 
with  $2,200,000.  There  are  about  twenty-five  clubs 
the  assessed  valuation  of  which  is  more  than  $250,000. 

Unlimited  Entertainment 

New  York  has  949  theatres,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  729,952.  There  are  350  so-called  legitimate  houses 
and  399  moving  picture  theatres.  Counting  matinees 
and  continuous  performances,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  1,000,000  persons  _pay  admission  for  theatre 
entertainment  every  day.  In  addition  the  city  has  698 
dance  halls,  of  which  277  are  in  Manhatan,  with  a 
capacity  of  161,574  persons.  Also  there  any  many  base- 
ball parks  and  athletic  fields,  the  leaders  being  the  pro- 
fessional baseball  parks,  headed  by  the  Yankee  Stadium, 
which  seats  62,000,  the  Poln  Grounds  with  55,000  and 
Ebbets  Fields  in  Brooklyn  with  28,000  seats. 

Supervision  of  these  amusement  places  keeps  200 
firemen  detailed  every  day  to  prevent  congestion  and 
other  fire  hazards.  Madison  Square  Garden,  Grand 
Central  Palace,  Palm  Garden,  Terrace  Garden  and  the 
entertainments  in  the  armories  keep  busy  many  of  the 
firemen.  The  largest  theatre  in  the  city,  and  which 
boasts  of  being  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  is 
the  Hippodrome,  which  comfortably  seats  6.100  persons 
and  frequently  has  had  twice  that  number  on  one  day 
in  paid  admissions  to  its  vaudeville  show. 


15  Hanover  Place  Brooklyn 
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24  West  39th  St..  New  York 


Looking  to  the  Future 


'By  Guy  H.  Woodward 

President  of  Rational  League  of  Young  Democrats 


HAT  is  the  National  League  of  Young  Democrats? 

It  is  the  organized  attempt  to  build  the  foundation  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  to-morrow. 


Democracy,  like  a  beautiful  building,  needs  continual  reinforce- 
ment and  repair,  and  the  material  from  whence  that  grand  edifice  shall 
be  reinforced  must  come  from  the  young  and  militant  democracy  of 
to-day. 

The  Young  American  who  is  about  to  assume  the  duties  of 
citizenship  little  knows  the  pressing  task  that  will  fall  upon  him,  but  he 
is  feeling  the  great  truth  of  the  age  in  that  he  is  realizing  that  a  Nation, 
however  powerful  it  may  be,  will  crumble  with  wealthy  intolerance 
into  a  miserable  collapse,  unless  vitalized  by  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  incorruptible  men  and  women. 

Therefore — The  National  League  of  Young  Democrats,  a  duly 
recognized  arm  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  League  at  all  times  to  assist  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  not  lend  itself 
to  the  cause  of  any  candidate,  faction  or  party  in  the  intra-party  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  and  to  show  at  all  times  an  unfailing  allegiance 


and  zeal  for  the  great  humanitarian  principles  underlying  our  Party 
which  it  has  advocated  in  the  past  and  as  the  Party  of  the  People, 
must  advocate  in  the  future. 

These  ideals  and  purposes  can  only  be  carried  through  to  con- 
crete action  by  the  organization  of  young  men  and  women  and  by  the 
encouragement  and  co-operation  of  the  older  men  and  women  of  our 
Party.  Several  States  have  formed  State  organizations  of  young 
Democrats  and  are  now  live,  functioning  organizations  of  the  National 
League. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  1  7  in  100  voters  under  35  years  of  age 
exercised  their  franchise  in  the  last  general  election.  Was  this  true 
in  your  State,  Mr.  Delegate? 

You  are  a  recognized  leader  of  Democracy  or  you  would  not  be 
in  this  great  Convention  as  a  representative  of  your  home  community 
and  the  National  League  of  Young  Democrats  beg  of  you  to  exercise 
at  least  a  small  portion  of  that  leadership  ability,  upon  the  organization 
of  young  men  and  women  of  your  home  community  and  thus  build 
to-day  a  foundation  for  your  Party  that  will  endure  the  structure  of 
Democratic  principles  of  to-morrow. 


Hew  Tor\  Rational  Convention  Committee 


JOSEPH  P.  DAY,  Chairman 
ALVIN  W.  KRECH,  Treasurer  JOHN  R.  YOUNG,  Secretary 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

MORGAN  J.  O'BRIEN,  Chairman 
JAMES  W.  GERARD,  Vice-Chairman 
THOMAS  L.  CHADBOURNE 
MICHAEL  FRIEDSAM 
WILL  H.  HAYS 
FRANK  A.  MUNSEY 
WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN 
LEWIS  E.  PIERSON 
RALPH  PULITZER 
FRANK  D.  WATERMAN 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

A.  C.  PEARSON,  Chairman 
STANLEY  J.  QUINN,  Vicc-Chairman 
EDWARD  F.  ALBEE 
PHILIP  B'EROLZHEIMER 
CHARLES  E.  GEHRING 
CHARLES  G.  HAMBIDGE 
DR.  JOHN  A.  HARRISS 
KENNETH  O'BRIEN 
GEORGE  ED.  SMITH 
HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 


RECEPTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 


THOMAS  L.  CHADBOURNE,  Chairman 


CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 

T.  ALBEUS  ADAMS 

ROBERT  ADAMSON 

JOHN  G.  AGAR 

GEORGE  B.  AGNEW 

EDWARD  F  ALBEE 

CHARLES  BEATTY  ALEXANDER 

B.  L.  ALLEN 

FREDERIC  WINTHROP  ALLEN 

JOFIN  ANDERSON 

GENERAL  AVERY  D.  ANDREWS 

C.  W.  APPLETON 
ALBERT  B.  ASHFORTH 
VINCENT  ASTOR 
GEORGE  J.  ATWELL 

EARL  D.  BABST 
JULES  S.  BACHE 
LEOPOLD  S.  BACHE 
FRANK  BAILEY 
ARTHUR  J.  BALDWIN 
FRANK  V.  BALDWIN 
ROGER  S.  BALDWIN 
W.  D.  BALDWIN 
WILLIAM  H.  BALDWIN 


EDWARD  L.  BALLARD 
JOHN  T.  B'ALLOU 
JOAB  H.  BANTON 
WILLIAM  A.  BARBER 
NICHOLAS  J.  BARRETT 
GEORGE  GORDON  BATTLE 
EDWIN  S.  BAYER 
RALPH  BEHLING 
MARCUS  L.  BELL 
GEORGE  BELLOWS 
LORENZO  BENEDICT 
CHARLES  L.  BERNHEIMER 
MORTIMER  B.  BERNSTEIN 
PHILIP  BEROLZHEIMER 
GEORGE  W.  BERRY 
S.  READING  BERTRON 
A.  J.  DREXEL  BTDDLE,  JR. 
CLEMENT  M.  BIDDLE 
LEO  S.  BING 
HARRY  S.  BLACK 
SAMUEL  S.  BLOOD 
SOL.  BLOOM 

SAMUEL  J.  B'LOOMINGDALE 
EDWARD  C.  BLUM 
RICHARD  C.  BONDY,  SR. 


L.  M.  BOOMER 

WILLIS  H.  BOOTH 

BERTRAM  H.  BORDEN 

BRIG.  GEN.  HOWARD  S.  BORDEN 

SIDNEY  C.  BORG 

GEORGE  L.  BOURNE 

JOHN  V.  BOUVIER,  JR. 

JOHN  McE.  BOWMAN 

JOHN  J.  BOYLAN 

JAMES  C.  BRADY 

JACQUES  B'RAMHALL 

R.  E.  BREED 

WILLIAM  C.  BREED 

SAMUEL  BRILL 

LOUIS  B.  BRO'DSKY 

HARRY  BRONNER 

HEYWOOD  BROUN 

HENRY  COLLINS  BROWN 

FREDERICK  BRUCK BAUER 

MORTIMER  N.  BUCKNER 

WILLIAM  A.  BUERKLE 

ANSON  W.  B'URCHARD 

CYRL  H.  BURDETT 

IRVING  T.  BUSH 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 


JOHN  W.  CAMPBELL 

CARLE  CARLTON 

FRANK  E.  CARSTARPHEN  ' 

P.  J.  CASEY 

WADDILL  CATCHINGS 

ROBERT  M.  CATTS 

THOMAS  L.  CHADBOURNE 

H.  H.  CHARLES 

WILLIAM  HAMLIN  CHILDS 

HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 

THOMAS  W.  CHURCHILL 

LEW  IS  L.  CLARKE 

FRANCIS  WRIGHT  CLINTON 

HENRY  IVES  COBB* 

THOMAS  COCHRAN 

WILLIAM  S.  COFFIN 

WILLIAM  W.  COHEN 

ASHLEY  T.  COLE 

C.  PHILIP  COLEMAN 

BARRON  G.  COLLIER 

ARTHUR  COPPELL 

GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU 

J.  S.  COSDEN 

J.  F.  COSTELLO 

WILLIAM  E.  COTTER 

FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

CLARKSON  COWL 

ROBERT  LYNN  COX 

CHARLES  L.  CRAIG 

C.  W.  CRANE 

FRANK  L.  CROCKER 

HERBERT  CROLY 

LINCOLN  CROMWELL 

SEYMOUR  L.  CROMWELL 

WARREN  CRUIKSHANK 

EDWARD  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

THOMAS  J.  CURTIS 

GERHARD  M.  DAHL 
J.  CLARENCE  DAVIES 
G.  RICHARD  DAVIS 
JOHN  W.  DAVIS 
NORMAN  H.  DAVIS 

robert  w.  Deforest 

WILLIAM  C.  DEMOREST 
PHILIP  DeRONDE 
WILLIAM  C.  DICKERMAN 
EDWARD  L.  DOHENY 
ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS 
NEWMAN  E.  DRAKE 
GEORGE  DRESSLER 
SAUL  F.  DRIBBEN 
THOMAS  A.  DWYER 
WILLIAM  N.  DYKMAN 

ELLIS  P.  EARLE 
LEE  J.  EASTMAN 
LUCIUS  R.  EASTMAN 
FREDERICK  H.  ECKER 
CHARLES  G.  EDWARDS 
CHARLES  L.  EIDLITZ 
OTTO  M.  EIDLITZ 
MARK  EISNER 
ABRAM  I.  ELKUS 
LAWRENCE  B.  ELLIM AX- 


HOWARD  ELLIOTT 
GUY  EMERSON 
JOHN  M.  EMERY 
JOSEPH  H.  EMERY 
ALBERT  J.  ERDMANN 

WILLIAM  FEICK 
MARSHALL  FIELD 
HALEY  FISKE 
EZRA  H.  FITCH 
JULIUS  FLEISCHMANN 
HENRY  FLETCHER 
CHARLES  R.  FLINT 
RAYMOND.  B.  FOSDICK 
GEORGE  G.  FOSTER 
ALFRED  FRANKENTHALER 
PHILIP  A.  S.  FRANKLIN 
HUGH  FRAYNE  - 
MICHAEL  FRIEDSAM 
SAMUEL  L.  FULLER 

JOHN  F.  GALVIN 
NORBORNE  P.  GATLING 
LEWIS  B.  GAWTRY 
CHARLES  E.  GEHRING 
JAMES  W.  GERARD 
JULIAN  M.  GERARD 
CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 
HARVEY  D.  GIBSON 
BERNARD  F.  GIMBEL 
JOHN  L.  GOLDEN 
ALBERT  GOLDMAN 
WILLIAM  GOLDMAN 
AUGUST  GOLDSMITH 
JONAH  J.  GOLDSTEIN 
CHARLES  A.  GORMAN 
THOMAS  V.  GOULD 
WILLIAM  A.  GRAHAM 
ROLLIN  P.  GRANT 
THOMAS  GRANT 
VIVIAN  GREEN 
WILLIAM  M.  GREVE 
MASON  F.  GRYMES 
OSCAR  J.  GUDE 
MURRY  GUGGENHEIM 

H.  A.  GUINZBURG 
FRANK  GULDEN 

JOHN  M.  HAFFEN 
ISIDOR  HAHN 

I.  HALDENSTEIN 
CHARLES  G.  HAMBIDGE 
WILLIAM  H.  HAMILTON 
WALTER  HAMMITT 
JOHN  HENRY  HAMMOND 
JAMES  G.  HARBORD 

J.  HORACE  HARDING 
JOSEPH  W.  HARRIMAN 
JOHN  F.  HARRIS 
MILTON  S.  HARRIS 
DR.  JOHN  A.  HARRISS 
LOUIS  M.  HART 
JOSEPH  M.  HARTFIELD 
HAROLD  A.  HATCH 
WILLIAM  W.  HAWKINS 


WILL  H.  HAYS 
PAUL  HENKEL 
PAUL  M.  HERZOG 
PERCIVAL  S.  HILL 
CHARLES  D.  HILLES 
FREDERICK  M.  HILTON 
JOHN  W.  IIILTMAN 
NATHAN  HIRSCH 
JAMES  J.  HOEY 
RICHARD  G.  HOLLAMAN 
A.  HOW  ARD  HOPPING 
FRANK  A.  HORNE 
L.  J.  HOROW  ITZ 
FRANK  K.  HOUSTON 

JOHN  C.  IMHOF 
RAYMOND  V.  INGERSOLL 
WILLIAM  S.  IRISH 

DARWIN  R.  JAMES,  JR. 
EDWIN  C.  JAMESON 
DR.  FRANK  D.  JENNINGS 
WM.  H.  JOHNS 
WAYNE  JOHNSON 
NATHAN  S.  JONAS 
RALPH  JONAS 
JAMES  H.  JOURDAN 

OTTO  H.  KAHN 

H.  V.  KALTENBORN 

ADOLPH  KASTOR 

JOSEPH  KAUFMAN 

FREDERICK  W.  KAVANAUGH 

HAMILTON  F.  KEAN 

FRANK  B.  KEECH 

CORNELIUS  F.  KELLEY 

WILLIAM  E.  KELLY 

ISIDOR  H.  KEMPNER 

MESSMORE  KENDALL 

E.  A.  KENDRICK 

WILLIAM  KENNEDY,  JR. 

FREDERIC  KERNOCHAN 

WILLARD  V.  KING 

DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY 

FIENRY  H.  KLEIN 

JACOB  C.  KLINCK 

DAVID  H.  KNOTT 

E.  v.  d.  H.  KOCH 

LEE  KOHNS 

ALENANDER  KONTA 

DR.  NATHAN  KRASS 

A.  W.  KRECH 

SAMUEL  KRIDEL 

JULIUS  G.  KUGELMAN 

W.  H.  LA  BOYTEAUX 
HARRY  C.  LARTER 
RICHARD  W.  LAWRENCE 
GEORGE  LE  BOUTILLIER 
ARTHUR  LEHMAN 
HERBERT  II.  LEHMAN 
WILLIAM  LEHMAN 
CHARLES  A.  LENT 
M.  J.  LEONARD 
ISAAC  D.  LEVY 


W.  E.  LEWIS 
ADOLPH  LEWISOHN 
SAMUEL  A.  LEWISOHN 
HAROLD  A.  LEY 
JOHN  W.  LI  LB 
NORBERT  D.  LIGHT 
JOSEPH  L.  LILIENTHAL 
C.  M.  LINCOLN 
GORDON  I.  LINDSAY 
ARTHUR  LIPPER 
MARCUS  LOEW 
GEORGE  W.  LOFT 
RALPH  W.  LONG 
EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS 
JOHN  H.  LOVE 
E.  C.  LUFKIN 

GEORGE  MacDONALD 
EDWARD  A.  MacDOUGALL 
CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY 
ALFRED  B.  MACLAY 
EDWARD  A.  MAHER,  JR. 
JULIUS  D.  MAHR 
ERNEST  E.  MALCOLM 
PETER  J.  MALONEY 
HENRY  MANDEL 
RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  T.  MANNING 
W.  E.  MARBLE 
J.  S.  MARCUS 
ALFRED  E.  MARLING 
JOHN  C.  MARTIN 
JOSEPH  B.  MAYER 
CHARLES  E.  F.  McCANN 
GATES  W.  McGARRAH 
PATRICK  McGOVERN 
JAMES  H.  McGRAW 
LAURENCE  McGUIRE 
W.  E.  McGUIRK 
THOMAS  S.  McLANE 
DAVID  J.  McLEAN 
GEORGE  McNEIR 
FRANCIS  X.  McQUADE 
SAMUEL  McROBERTS 
DANIEL  MEENAN 
JOHN  L.  MERRILL 
JESSE  METCALF 
HERMAN  A.  METZ 
ALBERT  G.  MILBANK 
JEREMIAH  MILBANK 
JOSEPH  A.  MILLANG 
C.  STANLEY  MITCHELL 
GILBERT  H.  MONTAGUE 
EUGENE  F.  MORAN 
BENJAMIN  MORDECAI 
WILLIAM  FELLOWES  MORGAN 
M.  L.  MORGENTHAU 
ARTHUR  J.  MORRIS 
DWIGHT  W.  MORROW 
DAVID  N.  MOSESSOHN 
PAUL'  MOSS 
FRANK  A.  MUNSEY 
FRANK  C.  MUNSON 
GRAYSON  M.-P.  MURPHY 
FRED  A.  MUSCHENHEIM 


BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
WILLIS  G.  NASH 
CONDfi  NAST 
MAX  N.  NATANSON 
JAMES  F.  NATHAN 
FRED  O.  NELSON,  JR. 
GEORGE  NICOLS 
HAROLD  NORRIS 
CHARLES  F.  NOYES 

CHARLES  J.  OBERMAYER 
KENNETH  O'BRIEN 
MORGAN  J.  O'BRIEN 
WESLEY  M.  OLER 
JOHN  F.  O'ROURKE 
FREDERICK  OSBORN 
JOHN  J.  OSBORNE 
WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN 

RUDOLF  PAGENSTECHER 
WILLIAM  H.  PANGBURN 
LE  GRAND  PARISH 
ALTON  B.  PARKER 
ROBERT  M.  PARKER 
ELTON  PARKS 
H.  de  B.  PARSONS 
C.  W.  PATTERSON 
RICHARD  C.  PATTERSON.  Jr. 
GEORGE  FOSTER  PEAB'ODY 
A.  C.  PEARSON 
FRANCIS  K.  PENDLETO'N 
FREDERICK  S.  PENDLETON 
SPENCER  PENROSE 
GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 
LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS 
HENRY  CLAY  PIERCE 
LEWIS  E.  PIERSON 
LOUIS  H.  PINK 
BENJAMIN  PITMAN 
EDWARD  PLAUT 
FRANK  L.  POLK 
DANIEL  E.  POMEROY 
H.  HO'BART  PORTER 
ANDREW  J.  POST 
JULIAN  W.  POTTER 
WM.  C.  POTTER 
LEWIS  H.  POUNDS 
HAROLD  I.  PRATT 
HERBERT  L.  PRATT 
RICHARDSON  PRATT 
JOHN  W.  PRENTISS 
JOSEPH  M.  PRICE 
RALPH  PULITZER 
PERCY  R.  PYNE,  2nd 

STANLEY  J.  QUINN 

WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN 
GEORGE  R.  READ 
FRANKLIN  REMINGTON 
STANLEY  RESOR 
SAMUEL  W.  REYBURN 
C.  A.  RICHARDS 
E.  O.  RICHARDS 
EDWARD  R.  RICHARDSON 
FRANK  W.  RICHARDSON 


GEORGE  L.  RICKARD 
PETER  J.  RIGNEY 
JOHN  J.  RIKER 
DR.  THOMAS  J.  RILEY 
LOUIS  J.  ROBERTSON 
J.  K.  ROBINSON,  Jr. 
PERCY  A.  ROCKEFELLER 
JOHN  H.  ROGAN 
ALBERT  T.  ROHE 
MORITZ  ROSENTHAL 
BENNO  ROSENWALD 
MORRIS  ROSENWASSER 
CLINTON  L.  ROSSITER 
IRVING  RULAND 
JACOB  RUPPERT 
F.  K.  RUPPRECHT 
JOSEPH  P.  RYAN 

CHARLES  H.  SABIN 

ARTHUR  SACHS 

WALTER  E.  SACHS 

R.  S ADO W  SKY 

HORACE  A.  SAKS 

JOHN  S.  SAMMIS 

HENRY  SANDERSON 

CHARLES  S.  SARGENT,  Jr. 

WM.  L.  SAUNDERS 

JOHN  G.  SAXE 

J.  CONRAD  SCHEIDER 

MORTIMER  L.  SCHIFF 

MAX  SCHLING 

HEINRICH  SCHNIEWIND,  Jr. 

HERMAN  SCHRAM 

ANTON  L.  SCHWAB 

DAVID  E.  SCHWAB 

MORTON  L.  SCHWARTZ 

ROBERT  J.  F.  SCHWARZENBACH 

WALTER  SCOTT 

HENRY  SELIGMAN 

ARCHIBALD  SELWYN 

FRANK  G.  SHATTUCK 

JAMES  R.  SHEFFIELD 

ANDREW  SHERIDAN 

LEE  SHUB'ERT 

OTTO  B.  SHULHOF 

FRANKLIN  SIMON 

ROBERT  E.  SIMON 

R.  D.  SIMONS 

H.  F.  SINCLAIR 

FRANCIS  H.  SISSON 

ROBERT  R.  SIZER 

WILLIAM  SKINNER 

JOHN  SLATER 

GEORGE  L.  SLAWSON 

JOHN  SLOANE 

M.  S.  SLOAN 

THOMAS  W.  SLOCUM 

BARTO'N  R.  SMITH 

CLARENCE  B.  SMITH 

GEORGE  ED.  SMITH 

R.  A.  C.  SMITH 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW 

ARTHUR  S.  SOMERS 

KEATS'  SPEED 

JAMES  SPEYER 


WILLIAM  SPIEGELBEKG 
WALTER  STABLER 
CARL  W.  STERN 
EDWARD  R.  STETTINIUS 
JOHN  P.  STEVENS 
EDWIN  A.  STILLMAN 
WILLIAM  J.  STITT 
II.  L.  STODDARD 
JESSE  ISIDOR  STRAUS 
PERCY  S.  STRAUS 
FREDERICK  STRAUSS 
CHARLES  H.  STRONG 
A.  WELLES  STUMP 
H.  M.  SWETLAND 
GERARD  SWO'PE 
HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 

HENRY  W.  TAFT 
NOAH  W.  TAUSSIG 
J.  H.  TENNANT 
JOSEPH  B.  TERBELL 
EUGENE  V.  R.  THAYER 
HENRY  S.  THOMPSON 
ROBERT  M.  THOMPSON 
JOSIAH  B.  TISDALE 
HENRY  R.  TOWNE 
JOHN  H.  TOWNE 
RALPH  TRIER 


WILLIAM  A.  TUCKER 
WILLIAM  J.  TULLY 
EMILE  TWYEFFORT 

FREDERICK  D.  UNDERWOOD 
SAMUEL  UNTERMYER 
INGLIS  M.  UPPERCU 

WARNER  M.  VAN  NORDEN 
ROYALL  VICTOR 

SAMUEL  J.  WAGSTAFF 
HENRY  D.  WALBRIDGE 
ELISHA  WALKER 
H.  B.  WALKER 
FELIX  M.  WARBURG 
HARRY  E.  WARD 
ALLEN  WARDWELL 
GEORGE  E.  WARREN 
FRANK  D.  WATERMAN 
THOMAS  J.  WATSON 
HOSEA  WEBSTER 
WALTER  F.  WELLS 
LUTHER  M.  WERNER 
GROVER  A.  WHALEN 
CHARLES  A.  WHELAN 
JAMES  GILBERT  WHITE 
CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN 


THEODORE  F.  WHITMARSII 
HOWARD  F.  WHITNEY 
TRAVIS  H.  WHITNEY 

G.  W.  WICKERSHAM 
ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN 
JOHN  L.  WILKIE 
GEORGE  H.  WILLCOCKSON 
ARTHUR  WILLIAMS 
ARTHUR  P.  WILLIAMS 
HENRY  M.  WILLIAMS 
JOHN  WILLIAMS 

W.  H.  WILLIAMS 
F.  W.  WILSHIRE 
RICHARD  T.  WTLSON 
CHARLES  A.  WIMPFHEIMER 
B.  L.  WINCHELL 
EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP 
HENRY  ROGERS  WINTHROP 
RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 
WILLIAM  J.  WOLLMAN 
FREDERIC  T.  WOOD 
W.  H.  WOODIN 
ARTHUR  WOODS 

H.  J.  WRIGHT 

B.  F.  YOAKUM 
GEORGE  W.  YOUNG 
OWEN  D.  YOUNG 


OUR  OFFICE  IS  AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  ANY 
DELEGATE  OR  VISITOR  TO  THIS  CONVEN- 
TION WHO  IS  ENGAGED  IN  FIRE  OR  MARINE 
INSURANCE,  AND  OUR  OFFICERS  WILL  BE 
GLAD  TO  WELCOME  YOU. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN,  OR  CON- 
FRONTED WITH  ANY  INSURANCE  PROBLEM, 
OUR  OFFICERS  WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO 
DISCUSS  IT  WITH  YOU. 


PACIFIC    FIRE    INSURANCE  CO. 

BANKERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE    CO.  OF  N.Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  INSURANCE  CO. 


C.  V.  MESEROLE.  President 
L.  R.  BOWDEN.  Vice-President 


OFFICES:    59  JOHN  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Chairmen  of  Subcommittees  for  Reception  and 
Entertainment  of  State  delegations 


ALABAMA   Eugene  F.  Moran 

ALASKA   Richard  Stanley  Ryan 

ARIZONA   Col.  William  Boyce  Thompson 

ARKANSAS   W.  Morton  Garden 

CALIFORNIA   George  N.  Armsby 

CANAL  ZONE  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals 

COLORADO   Wm.  L.  Tierney  1 

CONNECTICUT   Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman 

DELAWARE   William  H.  Todd 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA.. Frederic  Coudert,  Jr. 

FLORIDA   John  H.  Perry 

GEORGIA   Percy  S.  Straus 

HAWAII   Henry  L.  Servoss 

IDAHO   Charles  E.  Gehring 

ILLINOIS   William  Church  Osborn 

INDIANA   Charles  C.  Pettljohn 

IOWA   .'  Hon.  Jerry  E.  Sullivan 

KANSAS   Travis  II.  Whitney 

KENTUCKY  Richard  T.  Wilson 

LOUISIANA   James  A.  McKenna 

MAINE   H.  K.  McKann 

MARYLAND   Hon.  George  Stewart  Brown 

MASSACHUSETTS  ...Charles  H.  Sabin 

MICHIGAN   Frederick  Osborn 

MINNESOTA   Howard  Elliott 

MISSISSIPPI   George  E.  Allen 

MISSOURI   Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby 


MONTANA   Marcus  Daly 

NEBRASKA   Col.  William  Hayward 

NEVADA   Julian  M.  Gerard 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE... Harvey  D.  Gibson 

NEW  JERSEY   Rollin  P.  Grant 

NEW  MEXICO   Joseph  W.  Keller 

NEW  YORK  John  F.  Galvir. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.. George  Gordon  Battle 

NORTH  DAKOTA.... Thomas  AI.  Blake 

OHIO   Thomas  Ewing 

OKLAHOMA'   Scott  Ferris 

OREGON   Edwin  P.  Shattuck 

PENNSYLVANIA  ....George  J.  Atwell 

PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. .George  C.  Norton 

PORTO  RICO  D.  R.  Martinez 

RHODE  ISLAND  Gerald  Donovan 

SOUTH  CAPvOLINA.. William  A.  Barber 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard 

TENNESSEE   Hon.  Norman  H.  Davis 

TEXAS   George  A.  Carden 

UTAH   Sumner  Gerard 

VERMONT   James  F.  McNaboe 

VIRGINIA    Norborne  P.  Catling 

WASHINGTON   James  Reeves 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ....A.  Welles  Stump 

WISCONSIN    Joseph  Johnson 

WYOMING   Carl  H.  Pforzheimer 


]\[ew  Yor\  Women  s 
General  Reception  Committee 

MISS  ELISABETH  MARBURY,  Chairman 


MISS  AMY  ALDRICH 

MRS.  GORDON  AUCHINCLOSS 

MRS.  MINNIE  ABEL 

MRS.  JOHN  BLAIR 

MRS.  BERNARD  BARUCH 

MISS  ELIZABETH  BABCOCK 

MRS.  RICHARD  BILLINGS 

MISS  FRANCES  BRANDON 

MRS.  GEORGE  GORDON  BATTLE 

MISS  EMILIE  M.  BULLOWA 

MRS.  JOHN  J.  BOYLAN 

MRS.  SOL  BLOOM 

MRS.  ROSE  BURKE 

MRS.  JEANETTE  BRILL 

MRS.  MARGARET  BEHAN 

MISS  MARTHA  BYRNE 

MRS.  FRANCES  BAUMAN 

MISS  LORETTA  BONNER 

MISS  ELIZABETH  M.  BARRY 

MRS.  HELEN  A.  BRAUN 

MRS.  LILLIAN  BRUNGES 

MRS.  HENRY  BRUCKNER 

MRS.  GEORGE  BASS 

MRS.  EMILY  NEWELL  BLAIR 

MRS.  GEORGE  BLACKBURN 

MRS.  R.  T.  BU7JCE 

MRS.  LATHROP  BROWN 

MISS  SARAH  SCHUYLER  BUTLER 

MRS.  BAINBRIDGE  COLBY 

MISS  IDA  CASSASA 

MRS.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

MISS  LETTY  COTILLO 

MISS  ADELE  CAPOMIGRE 

MISS  ISABEL  CROWLEY 

MISS  ANNETTE  C.  CAYANAGH 

AIRS.  GEORGE  H.  CHILDS 

MRS.  JOHN  F.  CURRY 

MRS.  A.  O.  CHOATE 

MRS.  THOMAS  W.  CHURCHILL 

MRS.  MARY  COLLINS 

MRS.  J.  HEDGES  CROWFLL 

MRS.  FREDERICK  L.  CRANFORD 

MISS  MARY  A.  CLARK 

MISS  ELVIRA  COFFRE 

MISS  ESTELLE  CORCORAN 

MRS.  MARY  CODY 

MRS.  J.  H.  CUSICK 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  CO'URTEN 

MRS.  ELLEN  CAHILL 

MRS.  CHARLES  L.  CRAIG 

MRS.  MAURICE  F.  CONNELLY 

MRS.  J.  CAMPBELL  CANTRILL 

MRS.  SARA  CONBOY 

MRS.  MARY  CAMPBELL 


MRS.  SEYMOUR  CROMWELL 
MRS.  GEORGE  CREEL  (BLANCHE 
BATES) 

MRS.  CHARLES  J.  DODD 
MRS.  NORMAN  H.  DAVIS 
MISS  MARION  DICKERM AX- 
MRS.  JOHN  W.  DAYIS 
MRS.  JOHN  DUNPHY 
MISS  MARTHA  DEVLIN 
MRS.  MARY  E.  DRIVER 
MRS.  ELLEN  DOWNEY 
MRS.  CARRIE  D'OENCH 
MRS.  MADELINE  DWORSAK 
MISS  JENNIE  M.  DAVIS 
MRS.  WM.  A.  DALTON 
MRS.  JOHN  H.  DELANEY 

MRS.  NEWBOLD  LEROY  EDGAR 
MRS.  WILLIAM  T.  EMMET 
MRS.  ABRAM  I.  ELKUS 
MRS.  MAXWELL  HALL  ELLIOTT 
MRS.  FRANCES  S.  ECKER 

MRS.  LYTTLETON  FOX 
MRS.  ROBERT  J.  FROST 
MRS.  THOMAS  M.  FARLEY 
MRS.  SARA  FRIEDMAN 
MRS.  MARGARET  FAY 
MRS.  C.  FITZGERALD 
MRS.  JAMES  A.  FO'LEY 
MISS  MARY  A.  FRASCA 
MRS.  WALTER  FARWELL 
MRS.  LEO  J.  FISHEL 
MRS.  SARAH  J.  FLYNN 

MRS.  JOHN  M.  GALLAGHER 
MRS.  P.  J.  GANTT 
MRS.  MARY  GREEHY 
MISS  HONOUR  B.  GELSON 
MRS.  SADIE  E.  GARLAND 
MRS.  JAMES  W.  GERARD 
MRS.  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 
MRS.  MARY  GLYNN 
MRS.  CATHERINE  GOODWIN 
MRS.  CLARA  GO'MPERS 
MRS.  MARTHA  GUILFOYLE 
MRS.  ARCHIE  GORDON 
MRS.  KATHERINE  GENTLE 
MRS.  KATHLEEN  GROGAN 
MRS.  BETTY  GEROLD 
MRS.  WM.  H.  GOOD 
MISS  M.  LOUISE  GROSS 

MRS.  EARL  HARDING 
MRS.  MONTGOMERY  HARE 
MRS.  ALTCE  FISHER  HAKCOURT 


MRS.  ALFRED  HESS 
MRS.  EDWARD  S.  HACKNEY 
MRS.  CHARLES  D.  HIRST 
MRS.  KATHERINE  E.  HOLT 
MRS.  MARY  A.  HAGERTY 
MRS.  ABBEY  SHAY  HUGHES 
MRS.  ELLA  HASTINGS 
MRS.  MARY  T.  HARRINGTON 
MRS.  MINNIE  J.  HARRIS 
MISS  MARY  HENDRICKSON 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  HOFFMAN 
MRS.  AGNES  P.  HUSCH 
MRS.  NICHOLAS  J.  HAYES 
MRS.  JAMES  A.  HAMILTON 
MRS.  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON 
MRS.  J.  BRODEN  HARRIMAN 
MRS.  OLIVER  HARRIMAN 
MRS.  PHILIP  ADAMS  HILL 
MISS  CHRYSTAL  HERNE 

MRS.  RAYMOND  INGERSOLL 

MRS.  WILLIAM  JULIG 
MRS.  PIERRE  JAY 
MRS.  C.  O.  JOHNSON 

MRS.  DAVED  H.  KNOTT 

MRS.  ANNA  M.  KROSS 

MRS.  ALICE  G.  KRAFT 

MRS.  OTTO  KEMPNER 

MISS  MAE  F.  KENNEDY 

MISS  NANCY  BEALE  KIRKMAN 

MRS.  CHARLES  E.  KEENAN 

MRS.  JAMES  LEES  LAIDLAW 
MRS.  GEORGE  R.  LUNN 
MRS.  ROBINS  LAU 
MRS.  S.  H.  I.AVELLE 
MISS  MAY  LADENBURG 
MRS.  MARY  M.  LILLY 
MISS  MARGARET  LAVELLE 
MRS.  ROBERT  G.  LINDSAY 
MRS.  IRENE  G.  LANE 
MISS  SOPHIE  IRENE  LOEB 
MRS.  LEO  LENTELLI 
MRS.  H.  H.  LEHMAN 
MISS  VIRGINIA  LYNCH 
MRS.  GEORGE  W.  LOFT 
MRS.  ROBERT  LANSING 

MRS.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  J I 

MISS  HARRIET  MAY  MILLS 

MRS.  JULIUS  MILLER 

MRS.  HENRY  MOSKOWITZ 

MRS.  GEORGE  MARA 

MRS.  H.  SNOWDEN  MARSHALL 


MRS.  ROBERT  MONROE 

MRS.  SIDNEY  E.  MEZES 

MRS.  DANIEL  MEENAN 

MRS.  MATTHEW  F.  McPHILLIPS 

MRS.  MARTIN  G.  McCUE 

mrs.  thomas  f.  mcparlan 
miss  margaret  mccooey 
mrs..  alonzo  mclaughlin 
miss  anna  l.  mcdevitt 
mrs.  helen  mcredmond 
mrs.  mary  e.  murphy 
airs.  b.  McCarthy 
miss  anna  montgomery 
miss  elizabeth  v.  mccrystal 
miss  lillian  m.  murphy 
miss  katherine  mcgivney 
mrs.  evelyn  c.  meagher 

MRS.  JENNIE  McMAHON 
MRS.  SALLIE  McRAI  MINISTERER 
MRS.  EDWARD  McMAHON 
MRS.  WILLIAM  McADOO 

mrs.  kate  moustacki 
miss  mary  Mackenzie 

MRS.  JOHN  McIVOR 
MRS.  GEORGE  McCLAUGHREY 
MRS.  MAURICE  McALOON 
MRS.  MARGARET  £'.  MULLIGAN 
MRS.  MARY  E.  MULLEN 
MISS  SARA  McPIKE 
MRS.  NORMAN  E.  MACK 
MRS.  C.  L.  McSO'RLEY 
MRS.  GEORGE  MEYERS 
MRS.  J.  F.  McDOUGALL 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  McDONALD 
MRS.  JOHN  HrMcCOOEY 
MRS.  M.  THERESA  MINET 
MISS  ANNIE  MATHEWS 
MRS.  D.  A.  McDOUGAL 

MRS.  JAMES  ERSKINE  NEAL 
MRS.  SIDNEY  NEWBORG 
JUDGE  JEAN  H.  NORRIS 
MISS  LUCILLE  NICOL 
MRS.  GEORGE  NOTAIAN 
MRS.  THOMAS  J.  NOLAN 
MRS.  ANNA  NAUGHTON 


MRS.  JOHN  STRATTON  O'LEARY 
MRS.  MATTHEW  F.  O'CONNELL 
MRS.  JOHN  P.  O'BRIEN 
MISS  TERESA  R.  ODONOHUE 
MRS.  MARY  F.  O'MALLEY 
MISS  ESTELLE  O'BRIEN 
MRS.  KENNETH  O'BRIEN 
MRS.  CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT 
MISS  ESTHER  G.  OGDEN 
MRS.  DANIEL  O'DAY 

MRS.  HERBERT  C.  PELL,  Jr. 
MISS  ALICE  J.  G.  PERKINS 
MISS  FRANCES  PERKINS 
MISS  VIRGINIA  POTTER 
MRS.  JOSEPH  PROSKAUER 
MISS  ROSE  PEDRICK 
MRS.  BARBARA  PORGES 
MRS.  N.  TAYLOR  PHILLIPS 
MRS.  ANNING  S.  PRALL 
MISS  MAY  PATTERSON 
MRS.  FRANK  L.  POLK 
MRS.  VIRGINIA  PIERSON 
MRS.  JOSE  G.  PEREZ 
MISS  THERESA  PERILLI 
MRS.  FRANCIS  J.  PASOTTI 
MRS.  FRANK  HUNTER  POTTER 

MRS.  JOHN  ENOS  QUINN 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
MRS.  J.  RAMSAY  REESE 
MRS.  HENRI  ROGOWSKI 
DR.  LAURA  RIEGELMAN 
MRS.  MARY  RUSSEL 
MISS  ROSE  ROTHENBERG 
MRS.  AGNES  RILEY 
MRS.  DAVID  RENDT 
MISS  LORETTA  RYAN 
MRS.  HARRY  J.  ROBINSON 
MRS.  EVELYN  WARD  REHM 
MRS.  WILLIAM  C.  RFDFIELD 

MISS  MARY  SIMONELLI 
MISS  DOROTHY  STRAUS 
AIRS.  V.  G.  SIMKOVITCH 


MISS  ELLA  T.  SULLIVAN 
MRS.  ELLA  O'CORAIAN  STANTON 
AIRS.  ANNE  O'HAGAN  SHINN 
AIRS.  EDWARD  W.  STILL 
AIISS  SARAH  STEPHENSON 
AIRS.  ARTHUR  SOMERS 
AIISS  MARY  E.  SKIFFINGTON 
AIISS  AIARY  E.  SHEA 
AIRS.  EDNA  F.  STANDISII 
AIRS.  ELIZABETH  STRUCK 
AIRS.  MAURICE  SCHAIEIDLFR 
MRS.  LORENZO  SEMPLE 
AIRS.  JOHN  SAVARESE 
AIRS.  JOSEPH  SLEVIN,  JR. 
AIRS.  CHARLES  II.  SABIN 
AIRS.  At.  O.  SMEDLEY 
AIRS.  NATHAN  STRAUS,  JR. 

AIRS.  CHARLES  L.  TIFFANY 
MRS.  RONALD  TREE 
AIRS.  FRANK  DAY  TUTTLE 
AIRS.  CAMERON  TIFFANY 
AIRS.  JOHN  B.  THOMPSON 
AIRS.  WILLIAM  J.  TULLY 

MRS.  IRENE  VANDENHOFF 
AIRS.  HAL  VAUGHAN 
AIRS.  AIARTIN  VOGEL 
AIRS.  W.  BERNARD  VAUSE 

AIRS.  VIOLA  L.  WATT 
AIRS.  VANDFRRILT  WEBB 
AIISS  CARRIE  WILEY 
AIRS.  ROYAL  WELLER 
AIRS.  S  ADIT  A  E.  WILSON 
AIRS.  AT  ARC- A  RET  V.  WALTERS 
AIRS.  AGNES  LEONARD  WARD 
AIRS.  FREDERICK  A.  WALLIS 
AIRS.  JOSEPH  E.  WILLARD 
AIISS  SARA  WHEELER 
AIISS  AIARGARET  WILSON 
AIRS.  L.  R.  WELZMILLER 
AIRS.  HALSEY  W.  WILSON 
MISS  CHARL  O.  WILLIAAIS 

AIRS.  MABEL  (PAUL  B.)  ZEXNER 


The  Resort  of  Fashion 
Delegates  to  the 

Democratic  National  Convention 


should  not  return  to  their  homes 
without   first   paying  a   visit  to 


The  Store  of 

S.  Altman  &  Ok. 


Madison  Avenue  -  Fifth  Avenue 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Thirty-fifth  Streel 

NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  CUSTOM  TAILORING 


For  New  York's  Convention  Guests 


To  you,  this  service  is  our  welcome.  To  your  wardrobe,  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  return  home  with  a  suit  by  a  New  York  custom 

tailor  of  standing  First,  we  have  gathered  a  special  collection 

of  woolens.  It  includes  the  reigning  New  York  favorites,  Dusk 
Blends  for  business  suits,  Fifeshire  Flannels  for  sports  suits,  South 
African  Cloths  for  hot  weather  suits.  Most  are  imported.  All  are 
exceptional  quality  Second,  we  have  priced  the  entire  collec- 
tion at  $50.  Many  pieces  are  regularly  $60  and  $70.  This  price 
includes,  of  course,  designing  to  your  wishes,  making  to  your 
measure. . . .  Third,  we  have  organized  to  give  24  hour  fittings. . . . 
We  are  the  only  custom  tailor  who  is  enough  of  an  organization 
to  give  this  service, — and  the  only  organization  which  is  enough 
of  a. custom  tailor  to  give  the  finest  made-to-order  garments. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  come  in  during  your  first  spare  hour. 


How  to  reach 
Broadway  at  Ninth 

Number  9  buses  take  you 
to  door.  So  do  Broadway 
Surface  Cars.  On  East 
Side  Subway,  get  off  at 
Astor  Place,  walk  one 
block  west.  On  Broad- 
way Subway,  get  off  at 
8th  Street,  walk  one 
block  north. 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

$50 

the  special  convention-welcome  price 


xmmm 


CUSTOM  TAILOR  SINCE  1877 


An  Invitation 
To  All  Visitors 

Even  if  you  haveno  wish 
to  order,  you  are  invited 
to  visit  our  establish- 
ment. It  is  the  largest  es- 
tablishment in  the  world 
devoted  to  strictly  cus- 
tom tailoring.  Every  op- 
eration is  done  under  this 
one  roof. 


BROADWAY  at  NINTH 


FORD 

MOTOR 
COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

FORD 

Lincoln 

AND 

FORDSON 

Motor  Cars— Tractors 
Commercial  Cars 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

1710  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


1 —  .-The  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  Bridges 

2 —  On  the  Floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

3 —  The  New  York  General  Post  Office 

4 —  Wall  Street,  Looking  Toward  Trinity  Church 

5 —  St.  Paul's  Church,  an  Oasis  of  Rest  in  the  Financial  District 
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THE  REPRESENTATIVE  DEMOCRATS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


OFFICERS 


President   George  L.  Slawson 

First  Vice-President   Lee  J.  Eastman 

Second  Vice-President   L.  L.  Strauss 

Third  Vice-President   John  David 

fourth  Vice-President  ...Frank  D.  Waterman 

Secretary   J.  E.  Harrington 

Treasurer  August  Janssen 

Managing  Director  John  E.  Gratke 

Assistant  Managing  Director.  .William  II.  Bird 


DIP.ECTOSS 

Baldwin,  F.  V.;  Berry,  A.  F.;  Biggs,  E.  M.; 
BSzallion,  H.  H.;  Campbell,  F.  E. ;  David,  John; 
Eastman,  Lee  J.;  Harrington,  J.  E.;  Harriss, 
J.  A.;  Match,  Robert  L. ;  Janssen,  August, 
Kuoeppel,  R.  J.;  LeBlang,  lue;  Lee,  Arthur  L.; 
Lester,  S.  E. ;  McCreery,  T.  (.".:  McBride,  Wil- 
liam; Mahin,  H.  J.;  Moure,  R.  R.;  Moss,  B.  S.; 
Pinnel,  Charles;  Rowland,  J.  W.;  Ryan,  P.  L.; 
Salmon,  Walter  J.;  Slawson,  George  L.; 
Strauss,  L.  L.;  Tisdale.  G.  A.;  Vandever,  J. 
I!.;  Wallach,  Samuel;  Wallis,  F.  A.;  Waterman. 
Frank  D. ;  Wein>tock.  Leon  C. ;  Williams,  Ar 
thur;  Williams,  John;  Zittel,  F.  M. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE — George  L.  Slawson,  Chair- 
man; Frank  Y.  Baldwin,  J.  B.  Vandever,  S.  E. 
Lester,  Leon  C.  Weinstock. 

LEGISLATIVE — Leon   C.  Weinstock,  Chair- 
man; L.  L.  Strauss,  Charles  J.  Nehrbas. 
MEMBERSHIP — J.    E.    Harrington,  Chair- 
man; J.  B.-  Vandever,  Samuel  Wallach,  Harry 
Latz,  Frank  E.  Campbell. 

TRANSPORTATION— Frank  D.  Waterman, 
C  hairman;  P.  L.  Ryan,  Frank  M.  Zittel,  John 
A.  Harriss,  Robert  Adarascn. 
TRAFFIC — J.  E.  Harrington,  Chairman ; 
W.  \V.  Arnheim,  Arthur  L.  Lee,  A.  G.  South- 
worth,  Joseph  LelUaug. 

RETAIL  TRADE  ZONE — John  David,  Chair- 
man; E.  M.  Biggs,  J.  B.  Vandever,  P.  L.  Ryan, 
Arthur  L.  Lee. 

AIMS   AND  OBJECTS 

For  the  Inspection  of  Broadway  anil  constant 
o  ntact  with  the  departments  charged  with 
its  up-kecp. 

To  investigate  law  violations,  fraudulent  ad- 
vertising, obstructions,  nuisances,  traffic  in- 
fringements. 

To  provide  effective  publicity  for  Broadway. 

To  gather  statistical  data  with  which  the  as- 
sociation deals. 

Maintain  contact  with  members  that  they  may 
be  better  served. 

A  constructive  regional  planning  system. 

A  further  zoning  of  certain  retail  districts. 

Elimination  of  mendicants. 

Regulation  of  the  u*e  of  hand  trucks  on  streets. 

Elimination  of  freight  trucking  on  Broadway 
during  busy  hours. 

Oppose  legislation  contrary  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  Broadway.. 

Secure  better  traffic  regulations. 

Urge  the  building  of  additional  subways. 

Improve  the  surface  transportation  on  Broad- 
way. 

Adoption  of  ornamental  and  uniform  lighting 
system. 

Better  parking  facilities  for  automobiles. 

Regulation  of  taxicabs  and  elimination  of  un- 
desirable drivers. 

Aid  departments  for  better  street  cleaning 
system. 

To  preserve  law  and  order. 


MEMBERS  of  the  Broadway  Association  and  friends, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  the  forthcoming  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  in  New  York,  thought- 
fully prepared  a  little  book  of  facts  about  Greater  New  York 
that  will  receive  free  distribution  among  all  the  delegates. 

The  committee  in  charge  has  arranged  for  1 00,000  copies. 
Its  title  is  "New  York — Where  to  Go  and  flow  to  Get  There." 
The  facts  are  as  near  correct  as  is  humanly  possible  to  com- 
pile them,  while  its  range  covers  all  that  can  be  of  immediate 
service  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  and  makes  known  in 
the  most  modest  form  all  the  places  of  interest  in  this  great 
American  city. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hotelmen's  Association,  each 
delegate  is  assured  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  guide  to  New 
York  in  his  own  hotel.  It  has  only  been  possible  to  produce  this 
great  volume  of  facts  by  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  New 
York  business  men,  who  by  their  patriotic  public  spirit  wished 
to  participate  in  making  the  visit  of  the  representative 
Democrats  of  the  United  States  just  a  little  more  inviting. 


Y  I MHE  Broadway  Association  was  organized  in  191?  by  a 
f  small  group  of  men  to  maintain  Broadway  as  a  thorough- 
fare  of  the  most  modern  type.  Today  it  has  over  1000  of 
New  York's  leading  business  men  cooperating  to  preserve  its 
history,  which  is  rich  in  romance  and  progress ;  enlarge  upon  its 
social  and  industrial  life ;  emulate  truth  in  advertising  ;  improve 
its  traffic  conditions;  aid  the  municipality  in  the  observance  of 
law  and  order  ;  provide  effective  publicity  ;  foster  remedial  legis- 
lation, and  standardize  outdoor  activities  to  the  end  that  Broad- 
way shall  always  remain  the  greatest  street  in  the  world. 

The  name  of  Broadway  is  sacred  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

It  is  the  longest  business  street  in  the  world.  It  starts  at 
Bowling  Green  and  does  not  end  until  it  reaches  Albany,  the 
Capital  of  the  State.  Its  entire  length  is  paved,  policed,  lighted. 
In  actualitv  it  continues  on  until  it  reaches  the  Canadian  border 
on  the  north. 

Broadway  can  rightfully  boast  of  its  wealth,  amusements, 
diversity  of  interests,  architecture,  public  squares,  monuments, 
history.  It's  a  street  of  a  thousand  inspirations  and  the  am- 
bition of  every  one  to  reach  sometime  during  their  life. 

Realizing  that  New  York  City  could  offer  a  great  national 
convention  all  the  facilities  required  to  make  such  a  gathering 
a  success,  the  Broadway  Association  was  the  first  civic  body 
to  extend  the  National  Committee  an  invitation  to  come  to  the 
great  American  metropolis.  And  its  members,  by  their  zeal 
and  devotion,  will  figure  largely  in  presenting  the  best  side  of 
the  city  to  the  many  thousands  who  will  seek  inspiration  and 
recreation  during  their  convention  activities. 
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1465  Broadway  at  42nd  Street 


Telephone  Bryant  7637 


Gifts  from  New  York 

THAT  WILL  BE 

Treasured 

STERLING  (SOLID  SILVER)  finely  made  by  the 
best  craftsmen,  is  a  family  treasure.  For  over  90 
years,  GORHAM  SILVERWARE  has  been  recognized 
as  America's  best  product.  In  the  new  Gorham 
store,  you  will  find  fascinating  gifts  that  you  can 
be  assured  will  always  be  in  good  taste  and  style. 

Every  woman  knov/s  the  genuine  Gorham 
silver  mounted  bag  —  and  that  it  adds 
distinction  to  her  most  prized  costume. 
Prices  up  to  $500. 


From 
Paris 

is  a  fascinat- 
ing novelty. 
Ask  to  see  the 
little  French 
purse.  It  is 
a  bill  fold, 
a  card  case 
and  a  coin 
purse,  all  in 
one.Mostcon- 
renient — and 
only  $13.00. 

Edgeworth 
Candlesticks 
in  silver  $65 
the  pair. 


Price,  $77.00 

The  silver  lasts  and  the  silk  may 
always  be  renewed. 

FASHION  has  decreed  silver  candle- 
sticks for  the  table.  Four  of  them 
— if  possible.  Gorham  candlesticks- 
sterling  solid  silver  most  moderately 
priced  from  $25  up. 


For  the 
Baby 

Silver,  too, 
d e co  rated 
with  their 
Own  pet  nur- 
sery rhymes 
and  fairy 
folks.  Com- 
plete sets  of 
bowl,  plate 
and  cup. 

Prices  range 
from  $5.00 
according  to 
st)le  and  de- 
sign. 


Cj  O  %H  A  M 


Their  new  store  is  at  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Forty-seventh  Street 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

LOWER  NEW  YORK  AT  NIGHT 


RACING  AT  AQUEDUCT  DURING  CONVENTION  WEEK 

[Course-  of  the  Queens  Jockey  Club  at  Aqueduct,  L.  I.] 

Telephone  Call — Richmond  Hill  1531 

Saturday,  June  14th,  to  Monday,  July  7th 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  attractions  and  the  dates  on  which  they  will  be  run: 

Saturday,  June  14th — Brooklyn  Handicap — guaranteed  value  $10,000,  3  year  olds  and  up,  l'/s  miles. 
Saturday,  June  21st — Queens  County  Handicap — $4,000  added,  three  year  olds  and  up,  1  mile. 
Saturday,  June  28th — Great  American  Stakes — guaranteed  value  $10,000,  2  year  olds — 5  furlongs. 

Brookdale  Handicap,  $1,000  added,  3  year  olds  and  up,  1  \{t  miles. 
Wednesday,  July  2nd — Glendale  Steeplechase — $3,500  added,  4  year  olds  and  up,  about  2%  miles. 
Friday,  July  4th — Carter  Handicap — $4,000  added,  3  year  olds  and  up.  7  furlongs. 
Saturday,  July  5th — Tremont  Stakes,  guaranteed  value  $10,000,  2  year  olds.  6  furlongs. 

Dwyer  Stakes — $5,000  added,  3  year  old  fillies  and  entire  colts — 1%  miles. 

Other  slake  fixtures,  including  steeplechases  daily. 


OF  the  manifold  attractions  New  York  holds  for  the 
transient  within  its  gates  from  May  to  November, 
none  surpasses  that  of  racing'  which  begins  at  the 
various  courses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jockey 
Club  during  the  closing  days  of  April  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  October. 

That  New  York  racing  should  have  an  appeal  for  tho«e 
from  other  parts  of  the  Union  is  readily  understood. 
By  common  consent  the  greatest  centre  of  population 
in  the  United  States  has  long  been  voted  the  amusement 
and  recreative  hub  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Pleas- 
ure-seekers come  to  Gotham  confident  in  the  belief 
that  it  has  attractions  in  keeping  with  its  status  as 
one  of  the  chief  social,  financial  and  art  centres  of  the 
United  States. 

New  York  has  long  had  a  staunch  following  of  its 
own  for  the  thoroughbred.  None  surpasses  the  local 
enthusiast  in  his  devotion  to  the  turf.  The  patronage 
accorded  to  Belmont  Park,  Aqueduct,  Jamaica  and  Em- 
pire City,  while  noted  for  its  cosmopolitan  quality  pos- 
sesses a  solidity  that  denotes  the  durability  of  the  turf 
in  New  "'York.  Racing  here  is  a  function  as  well  as  a 
recreation.  It  also  has  an  economic  value  because  of 
its  relationship  to  horsebreeding,  the  thoroughbred  de- 
veloped by  the  tests  of  the  course  being  the  quickening 
element  so  essential  in  the  improvement  of  all  other 
types  of  the  light  horse. 

Almost  the  same  atmosphere  is  found  at  Saratoga 
Springs  where  racing  is  conducted  throughout  the  month 
of  August.  Horse  lovers  of  the  central  part  of  the  State 
and  the  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Cuba  find  the  waters  of  the  resort 
and  the  races  an  irresistible  combination.  The  casual 
patron  recruited  from  the  territory  close  to  New  York 
is  replaced  by  those  from  the  rural  districts,  while 
some  devotees  of  the  sport  come  from  as  far  away  as 
the  Canadian  border  to  view  the  attractions  on  special 
occasions,  the  superb  state  highways  making  a  return 
trip  from  Montreal  possible  in  a  single  day. 

The  importance  of  racing  to  any  country  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  During  the  period  of  nation-wide  legis- 
lation restrictive  to  the  turf  between  1908  and  1912  the 
United  States  lost  thousands  of  its  best  specimens  of 
the  thoroughbred  to  foreign  countries.  The  thorough- 
bred is  an  international  'commodity  and  his  value  is 
based  on  his  earning  capacity.  If  we  interfere  with 
that  capacity,  or  in  other  ways  discourage  and  hamper 
the  development  of  racing,  our  thoroughbred  will  be 
taken  to  those  countries  where  racing  is  encouraged. 

In  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  we  have  not  fully 
recovered  from  the  injury  sustained  between  190S  and 
1912.  In  the  meantime  the  usefulness  of  the  thorough- 
bred has  been  augmented  and  the  demand  for  preserving 
the  type  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  coming  of 
the  automobile  and  the  reduction  in  the  commercial 
use  of  the  horse  has  cut  down  the  breeding  of  the  light 
draft  and  cavalry  horse,  so  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  of  encouragement  for  production  lies 
in  fostering  the  breeding  of  the  thoroughbred  and  giving 
stimulus  to  the  necessary  test  of  racing. 

Something  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  racing  by  legis- 
lation inimical  to  the  turf  is  shown  by  the  official  re- 
cords of  the  Joc  key  Club.  The  high"  water  point  in 
breeding  was  reached  in  1905,  when  4411  thoroughbred 
foals  were  registered.  From  that  point  there  was  a 
gradual  decline  to  1740  in  1913.  where  the  tide  turned 
with  a  resumption  of  racing.  Recoverv  has  been  slow- 
but  sure,  2648  foals  being  registered  in  1923.  It  was  es- 
timated that  nearly  9.000  thoroughbred  mares  were 
owned  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  while  the  present 
day  total  runs  to  about  5500. 

The  quality,  however,  has  greatly  improved,  and  every 
patron  of  the  race  course  can  feel  himself  a  public  bene- 


factor, helping  to  build  up  an  important  arm  of  defense, 
the  cavalry  horse,  for  we  must  assume  equal  respon- 
sibility if  we  put  our  young  men,  in  time  of  war,  on  an 
inferior  horse,  as  we  would  if  we  placed  an  inferior  rifle 
in  his  hands. 

Only  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  turf  in 
New  York  can  appreciate  the  loyalty  and  disinterested- 
ness of  those  responsible  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  sport  is  at  present  conducted.  Millions  have  been 
spent  in  developing  park-like  properties  that  have  yielded 
lean  returns  upon  the  investment,  taking  the  period  of 
their  existence  into  consideration. 

Sport  has  been  the  actuating  impulse  behind  the  move- 
ment that  has  brought  into  being  the  superb  plants  at 
Belmont  Park,  Saratoga  Springs,  Aqueduct,  Empire  City 
and  Jamaica.  The  throngs  which  view  the  historic 
rac  es  under  the  auspices  of  the  Westchester  Racing  As- 
sociation, the  Saratoga  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Breed  of  Horses,  the  Queens  County  Jockey  Club, 
the  Empire  City  Racing  Association,  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Jockey  Club  is  the  best  proof  of  the  public's  appre- 
ciation. 

Great  stake  fixtures,  rich  in  tradition,  are  offered  an- 
nually. Their  continuity  has  been  the  greatest  safe- 
guard the  breeders  of  the  country  could  desire.  They 
have  stabilized  values  of  bloodstock  and  made  them  as 
standard  as  other  commodities.  Y-ear  by  year  these 
prizes  have  mounted  in  value  as  the"  public  has  made  it 
possible  by  liberal  patronage  at  the  gate — New  York 
racing  derives  no  financial  support  from  any  other 
source  save  that  of  the  catering  and  a  few  other  minor 
privileges. 

That  such  stakes  as  the  Belmont  and  Lawrence  Real- 
ization for  three  year  olds  and  the  Futurity  for  two  year 
olds,  raced  for  at  Belmont  Park,  and  the  Hopeful  for 
two  year  olds  at  Saratoga  Springs,  should  each  have  a 
value  of  $50,000  or  more,  speaks  eloquently  of  a  system 
which  neglects  dividends  to  build  racing  programs  of 
such  richness. 

Other  events  of  great  value  at  Belmont  Park  are  the 
Suburban  and  Metropolitan  Handicaps.  Saratoga  has 
its  Travers,  Alabama  and  Hopeful  Stakes.  Aqueduct  the 
Brooklyn  and  Aqueduct  Handicap  and  the  Dwyer  and 
Great  American  Stakes,  while  Jamaica's  chief  fixtures 
are  the  Exct  'sior  and  Paumonok  Handicaps  and  the 
Youthful  and  Colorado  Stakes.  Empire  City's  chief  prizes 
are  the  Empire  City  Handicap  and  Derby  and  the  Whirl 
and  East  View  Stakes. 

The  quality  of  the  sport  on  these  courses  in  1923  was 
high  and  the  awards  to  horsemen  reached  the  magnificent 
lotal  of  $2,080,991  contributed  as  follows:  Westchester 
Itacing  Association  $tit>3,151;  Saratoga  Racing  Association 
*402. 789;  Queens  County  Jockey  Club.  $380,831;  Metro- 
politan Jockey  Club  $318,961;  Empire  Citv  Racing  Asso- 
ciation $314,859. 

A  feature  of  the  sport  on  Jockey  Club  courses  in  1923 
was  the  $100,000  International  Race  between  the  Ameri- 
can champion  three  year  old  Zev  and  the  Epsom  Derby 
winner  Papyrus.  The  promotion  of  this  event  gained  for 
the  Belmont  Park  management  a  well  deserved  measure 
of  praise.  The  race  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  racing  and  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  to  that 
reciprocal  relationship  between  the  turf  governing  bodies 
of  the  world  which  was  the  purpose  of  those  who  framed 
the  event.  Thousands  who  had  never  visited  a  race 
track  previously  saw  Zev  defeat  the  English  colt  on 
October  20th. 

The  meeting  of  the  Queens  County  Jockey  Club  is 
being  held  at  the  present  time.  Its  Aqueduct  course  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  circuit.  A  visit  to  New  York 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  afternoon  there  with  the 
thoroughbreds. 


to  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
the    Madison   Square  Theatre 

This  is  the  historic  "Garden."  For 
thirty-five  years  it  has  been  fa- 
mous as  an  amusement  center  for 
the  city,  and  for  the  whole  nation. 
Here  the  "400"  has  come  to  the 
annual  Horse  Shows;  here  thou- 
sands of  spectators  have  enjoyed 
the  circus  and  the  six  day  bicycle 
races;  here  is  tlie  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  192$,  and  here 
a  great  department  store,  Macy's, 
has  placed  a  club  room  at  your 
service. 


%  DELEGATE 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  -  JUNE  24,  1924 

The  Democratic  Convention  Committee  has  accepted  from  R.  H.  Maey 
.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  rent-free  lease  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  to  be  your 
official  reception  room,  post  office,  telephone  exchange  and  cloak  room. 


You  are  coming  to  New  York  City, 
and  the  city  will  welcome  you  as  no 
city  in  the  world  has  ever  before  wel- 
comed a  group  of  honored  visitors. 
You  come  with  a  high  purpose.  You 
will  nominate  a  successor  to  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson  and  Cleveland ;  and  you 
will  draft  a  platform  for  the  nation's 
welfare.  New  Yorkers  are  eager  to 
make  your  stay  in  this  city  a  memo- 
rable one,  to  facilitate  your  deliber- 
ations, and  to  give  you  the  conve- 
niences which  you  rightfully  expect 
of  tlie  nation's  largest  community- 

At  Last — a  Comfortable 
Convention 

Most  political  conventions  in  tlie 
past  have  been  notoriously  uncom- 


fortable, especially  for  ladies.  A  dil- 
igent search  lias  therefore  been  made 
for  a  building  to  serve  as  a  conven- 
tion annex,  in  which  you  will  find  a 
luxurious  elubroom,  a  headquarters 
for  all  your  activities  as  the  delegate 
or  alternate  of  your  party,  and  as 
the  city's  guest. 

New  York's  leading  department 
store,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
solved  this  problem  by  leasing  from 
the  theatrical  company  which  occu- 
pied it,  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
which  is  part  of  the  Garden  and  di- 
rectly adjoins  its  main  entrance  on 
Madison  Avenue. 
Macy's  has  now  turned 
the  theatre  over  to  tlie 
Convention,  h  a  v  i  n  »• 


ST  U  BROADWAY 


decorated  and  furnished  it,  and  laid 
a  flooring  over  the  orchestra  seats. 

And  Macy's  has  placed  in  tlie 
theatre  attendants  to  wait  upon  you, 
an  information  desk,  a  theatre  ticket 
agency,  and  other  conveniences  of  a 
first  class  club;  together  with  the 
Convention's  official  post  office  and 
telephone  booths. 

What  the  famous  "cloak  room"  is 
to  the  Senate,  in  Washington,  this 
annex  will  be  to  you  and  to  your 
family  and  friends  during  the  Con- 
vention; it  is  presented  to  you 
with  the  conviction 
that  you  will  find  it 
hotli  pleasant  and 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


useful. 


WHEN"  Sevmour  and  Blaine  were  nomi- 
nated in  18C8  in  New  York  City,  Macy's 
occupied  a  tiny  store  downtown  on  Fourteenth 
Street.  Here  Mr.  Macy  originated  his  famous 
policy  of  buying  for  cash  and  selling  for  cash 
and  guaranteeing  his  prices  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  city.  This  policy,  sacredly  maintained 
for  06  years,  has  made  Macy's  the  largest  re- 
tail business  under  a  single  roof  in  America. 


mm 


As  you  stroll  up  Broadway  from  the  Garden, 
you  will  see  Macy's  amazing  new  skyscraper 
addition,  the  highest  department  store  build- 
ing in  the  world.  Inside  the  store  a  special  re- 
ception committee  will  be  at  your  call,  and  will 
show  you  its  many  novelties,  and  the  131  depart- 
ments which  make  Macy's  store  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  in  the  city — not  'inly  a  local 
institution,  but  a  national  institution  as  well. 


The  Straus  Building 

Fifth  Avenue— -at  46th  Street 

N  welcoming  the  delegates,  guests  and  all  others 
to  New  York  for  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO.  invite  the  many 
numbered  among  its  bondholders  not  only  to  visit  our 
offices,  but  make  these  offices  their  headquarters. 

We  will  be  genuinely  glad  to  see  you,  to  show  you  our 
building— a  structure  not  unworthy  of  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion— and  to  place  at  your  disposal  such  courtesies  and 
conveniences  as  may  make  your  stay  in  New  York  more 
enjoyable. 

s.w.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1882  V  INVESTMENT  BONDS  V  INCORPORATED 


STRAUS  BUILDING— 565  Fifth  Avenue— at  46th  Street 

42  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


C ourtcsy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  Ncu>  York 

LOOKING  DOWN  BROADWAY  FROM  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH 


A  Service  Station  to  Mankind 

In  the  wilderness  and  in  the  crowded  city,  Christ  beheld  a  restless  multitude,  and  "He  was 
move/1  with  compassion  toward  them  because  they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd;  and 
He  began  to  tcacli  them  many  things." 

A  great,  restless,  shepherdlcss  multitude  is  crowding  America's  chief  city  today,  and  men 
and  women  of  all  creeds,  everywhere,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  are  now  called  to  a 
wonderful  service  of  love  and  helpfulness  that  shall  be  an  example  and  a  challenge  to  the 
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"Broadway   Ipmp/p,"  to   be   built   on   Broadway  at 
173d  and  174th  Streets,  New  Vorfe  City 

The  Towering  Church 

Its  physical  dominance  gives  architectural 
expression  to  the  idea  of  spiritual  domi- 
nance. Everywhere  in  the  cities  today  the 
churches  whose  spires  once  pointed  con- 
spicuously toward  heaven  are  heing  sub- 
merged by  commercial  skyscrapers — a  sym- 
bol of  modern  life.  The  great  new  Broad- 
way Temple  will  lift  up  the  Cross  of  Chri>t. 
exalt  religion,  and  proclaim  from  the  hill- 
tots  the  glory  of  service. 

"When  Uiis  building  is  erected  it  will  he  nne 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  city,  rivaling  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Divine." — John  Clyde 
Oswald.  President  The  American  Trinter. 

A  Great  Business  Plant 

The  $4,0(10,000  Broadway  Temple  will  con- 
tain fireproof,  modern  elevator  apartments 
for  500  people,  with  playgrounds  on  the 
"roof.  In  the  24-story  tower  will  be  dormi- 
tories, all  furnished,  for  500  young  men. 
On  the  street  level  will  be  stores,  and  a 
church  auditorium  seating  2,200,  and  in 
th'-  basement,  full  equipment  for  social  ac- 
tivities. The  whole  plant  will  be  con- 
structed, financed  and  operated  through  a 
Corporation  of  prominent  business  men  of 
New  York. 

"There  shouldn't  he  any  question  in  anybody's 
mind  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  it,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  he  a  part 
of  it.  You  put  this  wonderful  edifice  on  a  floe 
business  basis." — H.  M.  DoWNBS,  President 
Liberty  National  Hank. 

Self  Support  and  Earnings 

Rents  of  apartments,  dormitories,  and  stores 
are  based  upon  an  expert  study  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  assured  financial  income 
from  them  will  carry  and  ultimately  liqui- 
date the  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  on  the  build- 
ing. When  the  income  exceeds  these  re- 
quirements and  the  operating  budget  of  the 
Temple  itself,  the  surplus  will  be  used  to 
found  and  support  other  churches  in  needy 
parts  of  the  city. 
Broadway  Temple  "will  be  the  crowning  glory 
not  only  of  architectural  but  of  religious  New 


Standing  on  the  highest  point  of  Broadway,  in  the  midst  of  the  teeming  millions  of  New 
York  City,  more  than  half  of  them  without  church  homes  or  habits,  where  a  million  chil- 
dren are  without  religious  instruction,  and  where  all  races  of  people,  from  all  lands,  surge 
to  and  fro  in  restless  multitudes,  the  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  moved  by  this  great  human 
need,  uttered  the  words  of  King  Solomon  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  said:  "I  purpose 
to  build  an  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God.  And  the  house  which  I  build  is 
great;  for  great  is  our  God  above  all  gods."  And  this  great  Broadway  Temple  shall  stand 
on  the  summit  of  the  city  as  a  service  station  to  mankind.  As  H'iram,  King  of  Tyre,  was 
the  helper  and  partner  of  Solomon  in  building  the  great  Temple  of  old,  so  now 

You  Can  be  a  Partner  in  This  Great  Project 


York.  What  the  Cathedral  at  Itheims  did  in 
heartening  the  discouraged  soldiers  in  the  hard- 
est of  the  war.  this  cathedral  will  do  for  New 
York  in  the  times  of  stress  that  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  come." — Cot..  William  Hayward. 
U.  S.  District  Attorney. 

A  Temple  of  Good-Will  Ser- 
vice for  All  Classes  and  Creeds 

Scores  of  thousands  will  make  up  its  audi- 
ences; one  thousand  will  live  in  it.  Con- 
certs,  lectures,    forums,   debates,  entertain- 
ments will  please  and  instruct..  Swimming 
pool,    gymnasium,    game    rooms,-  cafeteria, 
club  facilities,  night  classes,  a  day  nursery 
to  relieve   weary  mothers,  and  every  kind 
of   community    Good  Will    Service    will  be 
open  to  all  without  rcoard  to  creed  or  sex. 
"We  are  going  to  write  in  stone  on  that  hill 
'Thy  Kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done,'  and  it 
is  not  only  going  to  be  in  stone,  but  in  the 
hearts   of   the   people,   where    it    will   live." — 
ELLIS    L.    Phillips,    President    Long  Island 
Lighting  Co. 

Endowment  5%  Gold  Bonds 
A  Good  Investment 

Cash  contributions  are  not  sought.  Endow- 
ment 5Cv-  Second  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  will 
he  issued  to  cover  the  second  $2,000,000.  the 
first  $2,000,000  heing  secured  on  a  first  mort- 
gage. Subscriptions  for  the  Gold  Bonds  are 
solicited  in  the  confidence  that  the  whole 
people  will  be  benefited  and  that  the  secur- 
ity is  safe.  The  investment  represents  earn- 
ing assets  for  every  dollar  expended  and  is 
declared  by  leading  bond  investment  houses 
to  he  thoroughly  sound.  The  land  alone  in- 
creased 50'^  in  value  within  IS  months 
after  its  purchase.  The  Church  itself  con- 
tributes the  site,  now  valued  at  over  $350.- 
000  which  more  than  offsets  the  non-rent 
producing,  tax-exempt  section  of  the  plant. 
Amortization  of  the  mortgages  is  provided 
for  in  the  financial  plan. 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  any  question  about  the 
success.  The  development  of  the  property  so  as 
to  furnish  homes  and  produce  an  income  is  good 
economics." — \Ym.  J.  Taylor.  President  W.  S. 
Taylor  Co.,  Building  Construction. 


To  Meet  a  Present  Need 

Manhattan  Island  has  36  fewer  Protestant 
Churches  than  25  years  ago.    No  new  strong 
church  has  been  organized  and  erected  by 
its  membership  in   New   York  City  within 
15  years.     Sixty   first  class  theatres,  and 
many  great   Hotels,   Lodges,   and  Commer- 
cial Buildings  crowd  the  skyline,  but  no  up- 
standing building  devoted  to  religion  looms 
above    them;    while    only    425,000    of  the 
2.00O.000    Protestants    in    New    York  are 
members  of  the  local  churches,  and  1,000,- 
000  children  are  without  religious  education. 
"The  realization  of  your  purpose  will  mean  the 
promotion  of  religion  in  this  great  world  center 
and    consequently    the   vital    enrichment    of  all 
that  constitutes  its  life." — Lithkr  P.  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Strong  Business  Backing 

The  organization  includes  in  its  active  and 
advisory  committees  nearly  100  of  the  most 
responsible  and  experienced  men  in  the  busi- 
ness, financial  and  religious  affairs  of  the 
Metropolis  and  the  Nation.  This  impressive 
personnel  insures  careful  and  expert  man- 
agement and  complete  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

"The  group  of  men  of  wide  outlook  and  of 
proved  responsiveness  to  the  highest  purposes  that 
are  moving  our  generation,  whom  you  have  re- 
lated to  your"  great  project,  inspires  confidence 
and  reassures  one  as  to  the  inevitably  favorable 
outcome  of  your  bold  and  truly  statesmanlike  con- 
ception."— Dr..  Johx  R.  Mott.  Oen'l  Sec'y 
International  Y.  XI.  C.  A. 

Parent  Church  and  Pastor 

The  Methodist  Church  started  the  proieot 
and  will  contribute  the  $350,000  site.  "Chel- 
sea" Church,  with  the  probable  unification 
of  another  nearby  Methodist  Church,  will 
become  Broadway  Temple,  with  Rev.  Chris- 
tian- F.  Reisner,  D.D.,  as  pastor. 

How  You  May  Share 

Puf  your  Name  and  Address 
on   this    Coupon   and   Mail   It  To 

BROADWAY  TEMPLE  BUILDING  CORP. 
Till  West  1 77th.  Street,  New  Y'nrk.  N.  Y. 
I  am  interested  in  your  endowment   5C  Gold 
Bonds.     Please  send  me  full  particulars  and  sub- 
scription form. 

Name   

Lor  at.  Address  


Suhscrihe  for  an  Endowment  Bond  for  Thrift  and  Service 

One  or  more  of  these  Broadway  Temple  Bonds  will  be  a  proud  possession  and  a  satisfying 
security.  They  are  issued  in  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000  denominations,  and  are  sold  on  10 
payments,  60  days  apart,  beginning  when  $1,000,000  are  subscribed,  hut  not  before  June  1, 
1024.  Tnterest'at  S%  is  cumulative  from  January  1,  1927.  A  $100  bond  costs  $5  a  month, 
or  about  15  cents  a  day.  A  $500  bond  costs  $25  a  month,  or  less  than  85  cents  a  day. 
$50  a  month  will  pav  for  a  $1,000  bond.  Men  of  all  faiths  hai  r  already  subscribed  for 
these  bonds.     USE  THE  CORNER  COUPON  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  OR  INQUIRY. 

BROADWAY  TEMPLE  BUILDING  CORPORATION,  70!  W.  177th  St.,  New  York  City 

This  Advertisement  Contributed  by 

J.  L.  KRAFT  &  BROS.  CO.,  Makers  of  Kraft  Cheese 


Post  Office. 
Statfj   


THE  CORN  EXCHANGE  BANK 

William  and  Beaver  Streets  New  York  City 

M ember   of   Federal  Reserve  System   and   of  New   York   Clearing  House 

Capital  and  Surplus  $23,000,000 

Net  Deposits  .   200,000,000 

VARIOUS  BRANCHES  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Trust  Department  to  act  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian,  Agent 

Accounts  Respectfully  Solicited 


BRANCHES 


ASTOR  PLACE  BRANCH 

Astor  Place  and  Eighth  Street 
ASTORIA  BRANCH 

7S  Fulton  Ave.,  Astoria,  Borough  of  Queens 
AUDUBON  BRANCH 

Broadway  and  166th  Street 
BROADWAY  BRANCH 

Broadwav  and  Spring  Street 
BRONX  BRANCH 

375  East  149th  Street 
BROOKLYN  BRANCH 

Court  and  Joralemon  Streets,  Brooklyn 
BURNSIDE  AVENUE  BRANCH 

Burnside  and  Jerome  Ave.,  Bronx 
BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

1246  Broadway,  Brooklyn 
CANAL  STREET  BRANCH 

Canal  and  Varick  Streets 
CHATHAM  SQUARE  BRANCH 

Park  Row  and  Worth  Street 
COMMODORE  BRANCH 

ISO  East  42nd  Street 
DYCKMAN  BRANCH 

207th  Street  and  Post  Avenue 
EAST  SIDE  BRANCH 

Norfolk  and  Grand  Streets 
EIGHTY-SIXTH  STREET  BRANCH 

126  East  86th  Street 
ELEVENTH  WARD  BRANCH 

Avenue  D  and  10th  Street 
FIFTH  AVENUE  BRANCH 

Fifth  Avenue  and  20th  Street 
FIFTY-FIFTH  STREET  BRANCH 

S  Hth  Street  and  Broadway 
FLATBUSH  AVENUE  BRANCH 

19  and  21  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn 
FLUSHING  BRANCH 

116    Main    Street,    Flushing,    Borough  of 

Queens 
FORDHAM  BRANCH 

Fordham  Road  and  Decatur  Avenue 
FOREST  HILLS  BRANCH 

Forest  Hills;  N.  Y. 
FORTY-SECOND  STREET  BRANCH 

303  West  42nd  Street 
FOURTH  AVENUE  BRANCH 

Fourth  Avenue  and  29th  Street 
FULTON  BRANCH 

Northeast  corner  Fulton  and  Pearl  Streets 
GRAND  CENTRAL  BRANCH 

7  East  42nd  Street 
GREENPOINT  BRANCH 

Greenpoint  and  Manhattan  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
FIARLEM  BRANCH 

125th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue 
HUDSON  RIVER  BRANCH 

Columbus  Avenue  and  72nd  Street 
JACKSON  HEIGHTS  BRANCH 

Roosevelt  Ave.  and  25th  Street,  Elmhurst, 

L.  I. 


JAMAICA  BRANCH 

Sutphin  Road  &  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
LEXINGTON  BRANCH 

Lexington  Avenue  and  60th  Street 
McKLNLEY  SQUARE  BRANCH 

East  169th  Street  and  Clinton  Ave.,  Bronx 
MOUNT  MORRTS  BRANCH 

125th  Street  and  Park  Avenue 
MYRTLE  AVENUE  BRANCH 

Myrtle  Avenue  and  Broadwav,  Brooklyn 
ONE   HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-FIRST 
STREET  BRANCH 

St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and  181  st  Street 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  STREET 
BRANCH 

543  Cathedral  Parkway 
PARK  AVENUE  BRANCH 

Northwest   corner   Park   Avenue  and  52d 

Street,  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  Building 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION  BRANCH 

Seventh  Avenue  and  33d  Street 
PLAZA  BRANCH 

Bridge  Plaza  and  Academy  Street,  Borough 

of  Queens 
QUEENS  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Jackson  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  Borough 

of  Queens 
RECTOR  STREET  BRANCH 

Rector  and  Washington  Streets 
SEVENTH  AVENUE  BRANCH 

"th  Avenue  and  16th  Street 
SEVENTY-SECOND  STREET  BRANCH 

72d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 
SHERIDAN  SQUARE  BRANCH 

Grove  and  West  Fourth  Streets 
SOUTH  BROOKLYN  BRANCH 

Hamilton  Avenue  and  Summit  Street,  Bklvn. 
STATEN  ISLAND  BRANCH 

New  Brighton,  Staten  Island 
STEINWAY  AVENUE  BRANCH 

252  Steinway  Avenue,  Astoria,  Borough  of 

Queens 
TERMINAL  BRANCH 

Dev  and  Church  Streets 
TREMONT  BRANCH 

Tremont  and  Arthur  Avenues 
TWENTY-EIGHTH  STREET  BRANCH 

12  West  28th  Street 
UNION  SQUARE  BRANCH 

34  Union  Square,  East 
UNIVERSITY  BRANCH 

Broadwav  and  113th  Street 
WASHINGTON  BRANCH 

Broadway  and  Murray  Street 
WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  BRANCH 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  14  }d  Street 
WEST  STREET  BRANCH 

152  West  Street 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

THE  TWIN  TOWERS  OE  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  AND 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company 

BALTIMORE 

CD 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 
Public  Official  Bonds 
Burglary  Insurance 

Branch  Offices  or  General  Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Representatives  Everywhere 
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Forty-Second  Street  BUILDING 

Broadway  at  42nd  Street 

In  the  heart  of  the 
uptown  business  section 


Single  offices  from  $720 
per  annum,  and  suites  of 
offices  of  an  area  of 
five-thousand  square  feet. 

i   '  


oApply   cR^nting  Agent  on  Premises 


FORTY- SECOND  STREET 
COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

152  West  42nd  Street 

Telephone:    Bryant  3842 
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THE    NEW  YORK    .STOCK  EXCHANGE 


1812 


Upon  the  liquidation  of  the  First  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  its  development  under  Alexander 
Hamilton,  this  Bank  was  chartered,  its  stock  offered 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  liquidating  bank,  and  three  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  it  began  business. 


uring  the  intervening  112  years,  it  has  served  daily  the 
financial  requirements  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
holds  the  leading  position  among  financial  institutions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  lived  under  twenty-nine  Ad' 
ministrations,  twelve  of  which  during  the  past  sixty-three 
years  have  been  Republican  and  four  Democratic.  Its  depositors 
and  clients,  its  stockholders,  its  directors,  its  officers,  are  not  all  of 
one  Party,  and  institutionally,  it  has  no  Party  affiliation.  It  has 
always  held  it  as  its  duty  to  support  the  endeavors  and  acts 
of  the  ruling  Administration  so  far  as  in  its  opinion  they  were 
economically  and  financially  sound  and  for  the  public  good. 
Its  advice  and  counsel  have  not  been  colored  by  Party  bias. 


egardless  of  the  results  of  this  Convention,  and  the  sub- 
sequent election,  we  shall  go  on  with  policy  unchanged.  We 
only  ask  for  American  business  which  we  serve,  fair  treat- 
ment, and  a  chance  in  the  world  competition  which  is  bound 
to  be  increasingly  severe  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

HEAD  OFFICE:  55  WALL  STREET 
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CONNECTION  with  Bankers  Trust  Company 
links  you  with  a  world-wide  system  of  commercial 
banking  capably  rendered  through  strong  and  responsi- 
ble banking  institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 

Whether  your  transactions  are  local,  national  or  inter- 
national, this  service  works  for  you  with  accuracy  and 
dispatch. 

Experience,  strength,  facilities  and  connections  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfactory  commercial  banking  co-opera- 
tion characteristic  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company. 


Bankers  Trust  Company 


Downtown  Office :     Fifth  Avenue  Office:        57th  Street  Office:  Paris  Office: 

16  Wall  Street  at  42nd  Street  at  Madison  Avenue       3  &  5  Place  Vendome 


John  \\anamaker  Originations 

in  Merchandising 
and  Advertising 


SPAN  THE  WORLD 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  YORK 


WHEREVER  civilized  man 
goes  John  Wanamaker  is 
known.  Not  only  through  North 
and  South  America  and  in 
Europe,  but  'round  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  Wanamaker  London  and 
Paris  Houses  long  established  and  now  perma- 
nently owned,  and  the  Shanghai  House  in  the 
East,  there  are  direct  Wanamaker  connections 
with  the  most  important  Houses  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia;  in  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia  and  Arabia; 
in  India,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan  and  Burmah;  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti;  in  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  the  Philippines  and 
Siam  ;  as  well  as  in  the  islands  and  countries  closer 
home — in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  Brazil  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  American  Continent. 

Wanamaker  world-travelers  in  quest 
of  the  new,  penetrate  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  desert,  even  to  the  door  of  untrodden 
Thibet.  And  here,  at  Yarkand  in  Kash- 
mir, the  threshhold  of  Thibet,  the  Lama 
priests  come  down  from  the  mountains  to 
sell  to  Wanamaker's  their  buddhas  and 
brasses  which  later  are  found 
in  the  Far  East  Shop. 

At  Peshawar  on  the  Af- 
ghan frontier  and  Rawal 
Pindi  at  the  gateway  to  Kash- 
mir ;  from  Bombay  to  Am- 
ritsar,  Agra,  Benares,  to 
Delhi  and  Madras ;  in  Pe- 
nang  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  Singapore;  in  Ran- 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA 


goon  and  Mandalay;  in  Shang- 
hai, Peking,  Foochau,  Soochau, 
and  Hong  Kong;  in  Tokyo,  Yo- 
kohama, Nagoya,  Kobe,  Osaka, 
Kioto,  Gifu,  Nara  and  Nikko; 
in  Manila,  Korea  and  Manchuria — everywhere 
John  Wanamaker  is  known  as  both  buyer  and 
seller,  as  merchant  and  advertiser,  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  business  service  of  mankind. 

World-wide  is  the  story  of  John  Wanamaker's 
taking  $24  out  of  his  $24.67  first  day's  sales  63 
years  ago  to  place  the  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers which  later,  followed  by  others,  led  to  the 
great  advertising  of  today  and  helped  to  make 
the  modern  newspaper. 

His  business  innovations,  his  money  back  and 
one  price  systems,  his  courtesies  of  shopping,  his 
makingastoreapalace  of  ar*  and  music  — • 
all  are  part  of  the  world's  business  history. 

Creative   genius   never   dies.  John 
Wanamaker  lives  in  the  institutions  he 
founded  even  more  creatively  today  be- 
cause his  work  goes  higher  with  each  new 
advance  of  mankind.  From  the  New  York 
House  to  the  London  House — first  time 
from  House  to  House — and  over  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  the  name  was  recently 
carried  by  radio  in  the  broad- 
casting of  the  famous  organs 
of  the  world,  by  Dupre  and 
Courboin.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  and  life  of  an  ideal 
so  generously  given  to  the 
world.     John  Wanamaker 
freely  gave   all  his  discov- 
eries. He  gave  to  the  people 
their  North  Star  of  Business. 


slii' t  *3  ll  Till'?! 
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RODIN  STUDIOS    200  West  57th  St. 

oA  Studio  Building  *with  Individuality 

The  Home  Center  for  Art  and  Music  Lovers 

^TUDIO  APARTMENTS  with  six  and  seven  room  living  quarters  or  single 
****  studios  with  bedroom,  kitchenette  and  bath — also  four  and  six  room  house- 
keeping apartments.  Studios  have  24  ft.  ceilings. 

Inquire  on  Premises  or  Phone  Circle  3560 


Exceptional  high  class  service. 
Centrally  located. 


JOSEPH  RONAI 

MANAGER 


The  New^brkTrust  Company 


Capital,  Surplus  8C  Undivided 
Profits    -    -    -  $27,500,000 


OFFERS  a  complete 
commercial  banking 
service,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  together  with  un- 
excelled facilities  for  the 
administration  of  all  per- 
sonal and  corporate  trusts. 


100  Broadway 
40th  St.  dC  Madison  Ave.        57th  St.  8C  Fifth  Ave. 

OTTO  T.  BANNARD 

Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

MORTIMER  N .  BUCKNER  HARVEY  D.  GIBSON 

Chairman  of  the  Board  President 

 Trustees   


OTTO  T.  BANNARD 
MORTIMER  N.  BUCKNER 
THOMAS  COCHRAN 
JAMES  C.  COLGATE 
ALFRED  A.  COOK 
ARTHUR  J.  CUMNOCK 
WILLIAM  F.  CUTLER 
ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 
GEORGE  DOUBLEDAY 


RUSSEL  H.  DUNHAM 
SAMUEL  H.  FISHER 
JOHN  A.  GARVER 
HARVEY  D.  GIBSON 
THOMAS  A.  GILLESPIK 
CHARLES  HAYDEN 
LYMAN  N.  HINE 
F.  N.  HOFFSTOT 
WALTER  JENNINGS 
DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY 


EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS 
HOWARD  W.  MAXWELL 
OGDEN  L.  MILLS 
EDWARD  S.  MOORE 
GRAYSON  M.  P.  MURPHY 
HARRY  T.  PETERS 
HENRY  C.  PHIPPS 
DEAN  SAGE 

FREDERICK  S.  WHEELER 


HE  LEVIATHAN,  noted  as  the 
greatest  transport  in  history, 
carried  190,000  troops  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  maximum  load  being 
13,000.  Her  passenger  accommodations 
total  3599;  officers  and  crew  1100.  Her 
length  overall  is  949  ft.  9  in.;  gross  tonnage 
59,956.  She  carries  9616  tons  of  fuel 
oil;  develops  65,000  horsepower  under 
service  condition;  normal  speed,  service 
condition,  22  knots.  Gymnasiums,  swim- 
ming pool,  social  halls,  libraries  are  all 
provided  with  the  most  efficient,  most 
tasteful   and    most    modern  equipment. 


^:g3|HE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITER,  by  the  inherent  quality  of  its  work  and 


HI  H|  because  of  its  recognized  leadership,  naturally  takes  its  place  in  an 
environment  like  that  of  the  Leviathan.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
this  triumph  of  marine  efficiency  for  which  only  the  best  of  everything  is 
chosen,  is  entirely  equipped  with  Royal  Typewriters. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 

316  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  famous  Diana 
at  the  top  of  the 
Madison  Square 
Garden  Tower. 


THE  veering  winds  of 
the  Convention  may 
point  this  way  and  that,  but 
at  the  end  will  settle  down 
to  a  steady  breeze  in  one 
definite  direction. 

From  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass you  have  come  to  ac- 
complish your  task.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  all  and  to  greet  in  person 
many  friends  from  out  of 
town. 


When  the  convention  is 
over  it  will  also  be  a  pleasure 
to  help  smooth  your  way, 
whether  the  winds  shall  carry 
you  West,  or  North,  or  South, 
or  whether  you  use  the  port 
of  New  York  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

Wherever  your  journey 
takes  you,  we  wish  you  fa- 
voring winds  and  smooth 
sailing.  Bon  Voyage! 


The  Seaboard  National  Bank 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mercantile  Branch 
115  BROADWAY 

at  Cedar  Street 


Main  Office 
BROAD  and  BEAVER  STREETS 


Uptown  Branch 
20  EAST  45th  STREET 

near  Madison  Avenue 


"1 


WAGNER, 

pamteBJvrths 

Steinwap 

Collection 

BY  7^6  WYETB 


STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IM MORTALS 


OCCASIONALLY  the  genius  of  man 
produces  some  masterpiece  of  art — 
a  symphony,  a  book,  a  painting — of  such 
surpassing  greatness  that  for  generation 
upon  generation  it  stands  as  an  ideal, 
unequalcd  and  supreme.  For  more  than 
three  score  years  the  position  of  the 
Steinway  piano  has  been  comparable  to 
such  a  masterpiece — with  this  difference: 
A  symphony,  a  book,  a  painting,  once 


given  to  the  world,  stands  forever  as  it 
is.  But  the  Steinway,  great  as  it  was  in 
Richard  Wagner's  day,  has  grown  greater 
still  with  each  generation  of  the  Steinway 
family.  From  Wagner,  Liszt  and  Rubin- 
stein down  through  the  years  to  Pade- 
rewski,  Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann,the 
Steinway  has  come  to  be  "the  Instrument 
of  the  Immortals"  and  the  instrument  of 
those  who  love  immortal  music. 


Steinway  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  own  a  Steinway. 
Prices:  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 


Seek  the 


SAFETY 


Offered  by  a 
Mutual  Savings  Bank 
When  Depositing 
Your  Savings 


This  Bank 
offers  such 
Safety  and 
a  most  liberal 
interest  plan — 
Interest  on 
Monthly 
Balances. 


The  Banking  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  safeguards  the  investment  of  the 
funds  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  permit- 
ting investments  in  only  the  choicest 
bonds,  viz.:  United  States  Government, 
State,  Municipal  and  Railroad  Bonds, 
and  limiting  loans  on  real  estate  to  60% 
of  the  Bank's  appraised  valuation.  Such 
limitations  do  not  permit  of  the  largest 
returns  but  they  do  constitute  a  bulwark 
which  spells  SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  SAV- 
INGS. 


EMIGRANT 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

51  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Assets  Exceed  $270,000,000 


1868  New  York 
had  its  last  National 
Democratic  Convention 


■m  i 


lilSiii 

ilSSli!f>i 


Out-of-Tozvn  Office 

Headquarters  — 
IV oolworth  Building 


FIFTY-SIX  years  ago!    A  long  period  — 
in  which  the  whole  business  structure  ot 
the  United  States  has  undergone  great  changes. 

[And  during  all  that  time — even  longer— 
the  organization  which  is  now  the  Irving 
Bank-Columbia  Trust  Company  has  been 
meeting  the  diverse,  changing  requirements 
of  American  business. 

Today,  with  its  complete  facilities  and 
great  resources  focused  in  highly  specialized 
departments,  the  Irving-Columbia  offers  every 
type  of  banking  and  trust  service  needed  by 
every  type  of  business  or  by  the  individual. 

Our  newly-created  Out-of-Town  Office, 
located  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  correspondents  or  represen- 
tatives in  virtually  every  trade  center  of 
importance  in  this  country  or  abroad. 


Irving  Bank- Columbia 
Trust  Company 

NEW  YORK 


DOBBS  HAT 


the:  DOBBS  NORTH  SHORE  is  a. Summer  hat  of  unusual  weave 
Designed  for  men  who  appreciate  variety  in' their  headwear 

EQIJJPM  KNT.  \T  SHOULD  BE  ONE  OF  THE  II I  REE  STRAW  1 1 A  IS  DESIRABLE 

FOR  the  hot-weather  assortment.     Dobbs  north  shore,  S  Zoo 

DOBBS  CAVAAAG/f  EDGE  STRAW,  $6.00  <v  l)(>BBS  /•'///•//.  \  \  '/■  A  V  '/•:.  *5.00 

G 


620     244  Zfifth  tAVenue 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  MANY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL,  CITIES 


cihey  Speed  the  World's  Business 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.  INC. .  UNDERWOOD  B'LD'G.N.Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Democracy  and  the  Railroads 


HE  vast  structure  of  the  American  democracy  is  built 


-J-  four-square  upon  two  words— voluntary  co-operation.  One 
hundred  and  ten  million  people  are  working  together  and 
they  are  working  voluntarily,  because  that  is  the  way  in  which 
Americans  must  be  allowed  to  work. 

Voluntary  co-operation  has  given  us  a  matchless  railway 
system,  but  it  also  has  permitted  this  system  at  times  to  be- 
come seriously  impaired.  This  has  been  the  case  when  greed, 
indifference  or  the  blighting  effect  of  purely  partisan  con- 
siderations have  interfered  with  its  true  function  — that  of 
serving  public,  rather  than  private  or  political  interests.  Such 
impairment  has  cost  the  nation  billions  of  dollars. 

A  great  party,  hoping  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
national  government,  can  deal  with  few  subjects  of  equal 
magnitude.  Its  members  should  understand  the  basic  facts 
as  they  have  been  set  forth  clearly,  simply  and  with  entire 
fairness  in  a  little  book  entitled, 


"THE  AMERICAN  WAYS 


This  small  volume,  which  can  be  read  through  in  less  than  an  hour, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  questions  of 
the  present  day. 

Any  Delegate  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  may  obtain  a 
copy  free  by  calling  at  the 


(Volume  II  of  The  Manhattan  Library  of  Popular  Economics) 


Bank  of  the  Manhattan 


40  Wall  Street,  New  York 


1799 


Union  Square  Office: 
Broadway  at  16th  Street 


Madison  Avenue  Office: 
Madison  Avenue  at  43rd  Street 


STEPHEN  BAKER,  President 


RAYMOND  E.  JONES,  First  Vice-President 


Transformation  inTransportation 


on  the 


Every  mile  a  scene  worth  while 


HE  SUNSET  LIMITED  will  soon  appear  as  an  exclu- 
sively First  Class  Train  with  All  New  Equipment.  Added 
luxuries  will  make  it  more  attractive  to  those  who  desire  the 
last  word  in  passenger  travel. 

The  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  of  the  latest  type.  The  Club 
Car  will  provide  Barber  Shop,  Bath,  and  Valet  Service  for  the 
men.  The  Observation  Car  will  have  a  Rest  Room  and  Bath 
for  the  ladies.   There  will  be  NO  EXTRA  FARE! 

Oil-Burning  Locomotives  and  Rock-Ballasted  Roadbed 
will  assure  Freedom  from  Smoke,  Soot,  Cinders  and  Dust,  and 
the  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  Southern  States  will  permit  of 
Open  Windows  Across  Country  from  New  Orleans  to  Cali- 
fornia whenever  desired. 

There  will  be  no  Tourist  Cars  or  Coaches  in  the  train. 
The  Food  and  Service  in  the  Dining  Car  will  be  UN- 
EXCELLED. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


New  Orleans 
Pan-American  Bank  Bld». 


Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 


Houston 


Tucson 
Score  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg.. 


To  the  DELEGATES 


of  the 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


OU  are  assembled 
from  all  our  States 
to  choose  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  your 
party — the  man 
whom  you  wish  to  have  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation 
for  the  next  four  years. 

WE  who  make  and  circulate 
motion  pictures  are  united  in 
an  effort  to  provide  rightfully 
for  the  people  of  all  our  States 
their  principal  form  of  enter- 
tainment and  diversion — not 
only  for  four  years,  but  always. 

BIG  tasks,  serious  tasks — both. 

WE  wish  you  well  in  yours,  and 
are  grateful  for  your  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  ours. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCERS 
&  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AMERICA 

INCORPORATED 

WILL  H.  HAYS 

President 

Associated  First  Xat'l  Pictures,  Inc. 
Bray  Productions,  Inc. 
Christie  Film  Company 
Distinctive  Pictures  Corporation 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Educational  Film  Exchanges,  Inc. 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 
Fox  Film  Corporation 
Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation 

D.  W.  Griffith,  Inc. 
W.  \\r.  Hodkinson  Corporation 
Buster  Keaton  Productions,  Inc. 
Kenma  Corporation 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation 
Principal  Pictures  Corporation 
Hal  E.  Roach  Studios 
Talmadge  Producing  Corporation 
Jos.  M.  Schenck  Productions,  Inc. 
Universal  Pictures  Corporation 

Vitagraph,  Inc. 
Warner  Brothers  Pictures,  Inc. 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company 


THE  WORKADAY  DRAWBRIDGES  OVER  THE  HARLEM  RIVER 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company 


THE  CIVIC  CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK 


PUT  YOUR  SAVINGS 
in  a  SAVINGS  BANK 


K  MONG  the  great  words  of  our   language   are   these — INDUS  1  RY 
Z_\     and  THRIFT.     Industry  produces  wealth.    Thrift  stores  up  that 
wealth  for  future  use  and  for  the  production  of  more  wealth. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  the  medium  through  which  millions  of  indus- 
trious citizens  are  acquiring  wealth.  The  Savings  Bank  stands  for  abso- 
lute safety.  Funds  are  carefully  invested  under  state  supervision.  All 
earnings,  above  actual  expenses,  are  paid  to  depositors  as  dividends  or 
added  to  surplus  for  their  protection. 

Safeguard  your  earnings  by  putting  them  in  a  Savings  Bank.  The 
Savings  Bank  depositor  cannot  fail  to  win.  A  cordial  welcome  and 
efficient  service  await  you  at  any  of  the  banks  listed  below. 


KINGS  COUNTY 

Bay   Ridge   Savings    Bank,    5th    Avenue   and  54th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Brevoort  Savings  Bank,  522  Nostrand  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  Pierrepont  and  Clin- 
ton Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Bushwick  Savings  Bank,  726-730  Grand  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  City  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  Lafayette  and 
Flatbush  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  DeKalb  Ave- 
nue and  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The    Dime    Savings    Bank    of    Williamsburgh,  209 

Havemeyer  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

East  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  Bedford  Avenue,  cor. 
DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

East   New   York  Savings   Bank,   cor.   Atlantic  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Flatbush    Savings    Bank,    910     Flatbush  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Hamilton  Savings  Bank,  5th  Avenue  and  74th 
Street,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

Fulton  Savings  Bank,  3  75  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

The  Greater  New  York  Savings  Bank,  5th  Avenue 
and  9th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Greenpoint  Savings  Bank,  807  Manhattan  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hamburg    Savings    Bank,     145  1     Myrtle  Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Home  Savings  Bank,  Manhattan  and  Norman  Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The   Kings   County  Savings   Bank,    135  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kings  Highway  Savings  Bank,    1601    Kings  High- 
way. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Lincoln  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  531  Broad- 
way. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Navy  Savings  Bank,  83  Sands  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  Prudential  Savings  Bank,  Broadway  and  Ver- 
non Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Roosevelt  Savings  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

1020-1026  Gates  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  South   Brooklyn   Savings    Institution,  160-162 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Sumner  Savings  Bank,  12  Graham  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,   175  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS  COUNTY 

College  Point  Savings  Bank,  3  1  3  Thirteenth  Street, 
College  Point,  L.  I. 

Jamaica  Savings  Bank,  3  60  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

Long  Island  City  Savings  Bank,  Bridge  Plaza,  Lon^ 
Island  City. 

The  Queens  County  Savings  Bank,  80  Main  Street, 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

Savings  Bank  of  Richmond  Hill,   Jamaica  Avenue 
and  116th  Street,  Richmond  Hill.  L.  1. 

Savings   Bank    of    Ridgewood,    Forest    and  Myrtle 
Avenues,    Ridgewood,  Brooklyn. 

The  Rockaway  Saving's  Bank,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I. 


RICHMOND  COUNTY 

Richmond   County   Savings   Bank,    1609  Richmond 
Terrace,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Staten  Island  Savings  Bank,  81   Water  Street,  Sta- 
pleton,  S.  I. 


NASSAU-SUFFOLK  COUNTIES 

Riverhead  Savings  Bank,  Main  St.,  Riverhead.  L.  1. 

Roslyn  Savings  Bank,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Sag  Harbor  Savings  Bank,  Main  St..  Sag  Harbor, 
L.  I. 

The  Southold   Savings  Bank,   Main  St.,  Southold, 
L.  1. 

The  Union  Savings  Bank  of  Patchogue,  Ocean  Ave., 
Patchogue,  L.  I. 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

THE  MUSEUMS  ON  UPPER  BROADWAY 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

PARK  AVENUE,  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  FIFTIETH  STREET 


PIERCE 

THERE  are  workmen  in  the  Pierce- Arrow 
factory  who  are  more  concerned  about  the 
good  fortune  of  a  Pierce-Arrow  Car  than  any 
owner  could  possibly  be.  Their  pride  in  their 
work  and  its  consummation  in  the  car  they 
have  so  earnestly  striven  to  make  perfect,  is 
the  finest  thing  you  buy  when  you  buy  a 
Pierce-Arrow.  The  reason  for  this  feeling  is 
that  Pierce-Arrow  is  not  a  machine-made 
product  in  a  strict  sense.  Machines  help  tre- 
mendously, with  their  power  and  their  accu- 
racy, but  each  car  is  perfected  in  its  finer  and 
more  individual  needs  with  handwork,  and  it  is 
handwork  of  a  kind  calling  for  the  highest  spirit 
of  craftsmanship  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

ARROW 

Pierce-Arrow  Passenger  Cars — Twelve  Models 

Pierce-Arrow  Dual-Valve  Trucks 
Chassis  sizes  2-ton,  3-ton,  4-ton,  5-ton,  6-ton,  7y2-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  Six  Cylinder — Dual-Valve — Dual  Ignition  Motor  Bus 


HARROLDS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

233  West  54th  Street  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Bedford  Place 

New  York  Brooklyn 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  STATION 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

HELL  GATE  BRIDGE 


(€The  Home  of  Toys" 

F.  A.  O.  SCHWARZ 

Corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  &  31st  Street 


Bids  the  Delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  a  very 
hearty  welcome  and  invites  them 
with  their  families  to  visit 

THIS,  THE 

Largest  Toy  Shop  in  New  York 

Nowhere  else  will  be  found  such 
an  infinite  variety  of  Toys  and  Gifts 
from  the  simplest  to  those  of  an 
educational  character  at  most  at- 
tractive prices. 

We  also  carry  carefully  selected 
Juvenile  Books,  Croquet  Sets, 
Archery,  Sporting  and  Camping 
Goods  and  Beach  Supplies. 


Established    upwards  of  fifty  years 


WE  ARE  PROUD  OF  THE  SERVICE  WE  RENDER 


HlWDRED  AJVD   ONE  YEARS 


OUR.  FlRJST  iVfeW  YORJ^  ClTl 
GAS   COAfPAA'Y  CflM^ERjMsjGRAltaj 


Sa 


■ 


Lower  End  of  Manhattan  I8v> 


ONE  needs  only  to  study  the  growth  of  the  Gas  industry  in 
New  York  City  to  visualize  the  growth  of  the  metropolis. 
Our  first  charter  was  granted  us  on  March  26,  1823 — one 
hundred  and  one  years  ago.  Our  expansion  has  always  been  a  trifle 
ahead  of  the  City's  so  that  the  increasing  population  would  not  be 
without  its  Gas  service. 

Our  properties  today  are  valued  at  about  $750,000,000.  The  com- 
bined sales  of  gas  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York 
and  its  affiliated  gas  companies  in  1923  were  41,448,991,500  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  We  used  133,000,000  gallons  of  oil  and  748,000  gross 
tons  of  coal  to  manufacture  the  gas. 

In  1868  the  population  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  was  949,685.  Today 

we  have  955,355  gas  meters  in  those  two  Boroughs  alone. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  largest  gas  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world. 
Each  of  the  two  gasholders  holds  15,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Our  gas  supply 
has  never  failed. 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York 

GEO.  B.  CORTELYOU,  President 


CoDao)  uJ  are 

l^t>l  St 

Irvimj  _  ViAte 


WE  KNOW  NO  DAY  OR  NIGHT— ONLY  EFFICIENCY 


Seven  Little  Servants 
of  the  Home 

These  seven  Little  Electric  Servants  will  work 
throughout  the  summer  for  a  family  of  five 
for  55  cents  a  week 


Electric  Iron 

Four  hours  use  weekly 


Electric  Toaster 

Fifteen  minutes  every  day 


Electric  Dish  Washer 

Forty-five  minutes  every  day 


Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Twenty  minutes  every  day 


Electric  Percolator 

Fifteen  minutes  every  day 


ElectricWashing  Machine 

Average  family  washing 


Electric  Fan 

Four  hours  every  day 


I  £j  C  a  week 


/  C  a  week 


8c 


a  week 


^  C  a  week 


^  C  a  week 


C   a  week 


I  ^.C  a  week 


TOTAL  55C  a  week 


The  New  York  Edison  Company 


^It  Your  Service 


Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  Street 


Courtesy  of  The  Nezu  York  Edisor.  Company 

MID  NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  JERSEY  SHORE 


BPOOKLUN 


~~  ttie  fastest  qroraiqborouqh  of  Qredter  Ne\D  l]ork,   4^ 

is  d  qredt  industrial  citij 

w4Jtnirdblij  situated  for 
Mdnufdcturinq  dnd 
Sbippinq 
Facilities 
and 

Jldmirably  seruedu)ith 
Electric  liqht  dnd 
Power 

For  dll  purposes 
bijthe 

BROOKLYN  EDISON  COMPANIJ 

L  arge&t   steam-electric  generator  in  tke  world  .    In  seruice  in  the  neiD  Hudson  Jlucnuc  Station  of  iho 

Brooklyn  Edison  Company 


The  Only  Typewriter  Permitted  in 
the  Democratic  Convention  Hall! 

THE  REMINGTON-NOISELESS  (formerly  The  Noiseless  Type- 
writer)  has  been  chosen  as  the  official  typewriter  of  the  1924 
Democratic  National  Convention.  No  other  typewriter  has  ever 
held  this  enviable  position. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in  1920  when  the  Noiseless 
Typewriter  was  used  not  only  in  the  Press  Sections  but  even  on 
the  Speakers'  Platforms  at  both  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
Conventions.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Associated  Press,  the  Inter- 
national  News  Service,  the  United  Press  and  the  Universal  Service, 
as  well  as  by  the  correspondents  of  the  great  daily  newspapers. 

The  Remington-Noiseless  has  again  been  selected,  not  only 
because  of  its  silent  operation  but  also  because  of  its  speed  and 
dependability.  It  does  not  disturb  and  will  stand  up  under  the 
terrific  strain  of  the  Convention  just  as  it  did  in  1920 

This  machine  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Line — an  acquisition 
which  makes  the  Remington  Line  universal. 
There  is  now  a  machine  bearing  the  name 
Remington  for  every  conceivable  need  of 
every  typewriter  user. 

Remington  Typewriters  are  famous  for 
their  ease  of  operation,  lightness  of  touch 
and  durability.  Let  us  tell  you  about  their 
many  other  features  with  no  obligation  to  ycu. 

Remington 


9/, 
Remington  Line 

covers  every 
conceivable  need 
of  every  user 


for  Every  I  where  Silence. 

Bookkeeping  Need  "  I  Is  Desired 


Reminqton Accounting    I    I    _  _.    ,  .    ,  „ 

Machine  I    I  Remington-Noiseless 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Zx  6010 


"For  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  citizens  of  the  State" 

From  the  Charter  of  The  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  1822 


THE  FARMERS'  LOAN 
and  TRUST  COMPANY 

22  WILLIAM  STREET 

FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE,  475  FIFTH  AVE.,  AT  41st  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON 

15  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W.  1 
26  Old  Broad  Street,  E.  C.  2 


PARIS 
3  Rue  d'Antin 


Chartered  in  1822,  The  Farmers*  Loan  and  Trust  Company  has  an  experience 
extending  over  102  years  in  the  execution  of  trusts  and  in  banking. 

It  acts  as  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  guardian,  receiver  and  in  other  fidu- 
ciary capacities. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  or  upon  certificate. 

Depositary  for  moneys  paid  into  court  and  for  Legal  Reserves  of  State  Banks. 
Fiscal  Agent  for  States,  Counties  and  Cities. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE,  CABLE  TRANSFERS 

OFFICERS 

JAMES  H.  PERKINS,  President 


Vice-Presidents 

Samuel  Sloan 
Augustus  V.  Heely 

(&  Secy.) 
William  B.  Cardozo 
Cornelius  R.  Agnew 
William  A.  Duncan 
Horace  F.  Howland 


Asst.  Vice-Pres'ts 

J.  Courtney  Talley 
Irving  T.  Meehan 
S.  Sloan  Colt 
Frederick  A.  Dewey 
William  G.  Wendell 
Trust  Officers 
Harry  D.  Sammis 
Edward  J.  Boyd 


Asst.  Secretaries 

James  B.  Little 
William  A.  Wilson 
Francis  W.  Myers 
Thomas  M.  Godwin 
William  G.  Chisolm 
Donald  McK.  Blodget 

Mgr.  Foreign  Dept. 
D.  Joseph  Palmer 


Asst.  Trust  Officers 

R.  Baylor  Knox 
Wilfred  L.  Peel 
Howard  S.  Butterweck 
John  G.  Kilbreth 
Henry  N.  Tifft,  Jr. 

Mgr.   Credit  Dept. 

Thomas  A.  Finn 


John  G.  Agar 
Francis  M.  Bacon 
Joseph  P.  Cotton 
Lewis  L.  Delafield 
Robert  L.  Gerry 
Parker  D.  Handy 


Foreign  Representatives 
London  Paris 

Henry  King  Smith,  V.-Pres.  James  R.  Barbour 

William  P.  Sayre  Benjamin  H.  McKee 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 

Augustus  V.  Heely 
David  F.  Houston 
Lewis  Iselin 
Franklin  D.  Locke 
Ogden  Mills 
Frederick  Osborn 


Charles  A.  Peabody 
James  H.  Perkins 
Percy  R.  Pyne,  2nd 
Samuel  Sloan 
Henry  R.  Taylor 
Paul  M.  Warburg 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

RESIDENTIAL  SECTION  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE 


OUR  PLATFORM 

Courtesy — Efficiency — Service 


VOTERS  judge  a  candidate  by  two  things — his  ability 
and  the  platform  on  which  he  stands.     In  like  manner, 
you  may  judge  a  banking  institution. 

With  twelve  offices  in  four  boros  of  Greater  New  York, 
with  resources  of  more  than  $100,000,000  and  with  import- 
ant connections  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
the  Manufacturers  Trust  Company  is  able  to  give  broad, 
constructive  service  in  all  its  departments — commercial  bank- 
ing, investment,  trust,  thrift  and  foreign. 

Our  platform  has  three  planks — "Courtesy — Efficiency — 
Service."  Every  officer  and  employee  lives  up  to  them. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  especially  extended  to  visitors,  dele- 
gates and  their  friends  to  visit  any  of  our  offices  listed  below. 


Manufacturers 
Zvmt  Compart? 

BORO  OF  MANHATTAN  BORO  OF  QUEENS  BORO  OF  BROOKLYN 

139  Broadway,     at     Cedar     Street                1696    Myrtle   Ave.,  774  Broadway,  corner  Sumner  Ave. 

481    Eighth   Ave.,   corner   34th  St.  corner  CVPress  Ave-  Ridgewood  34  Broadway,  corner  Berry  Street 

385  Fourth  Ave.,   corner  27th  St.                BORO  OF  BRONX  225  Havemeyer  St.,  near  Broadway 

513  Fifth    Ave.,    corner    43rd    St.            1042  Westchester  Ave.,  710  Grand  St.,  near  Graham  Ave. 

415  Broadway,    corner    Canal    St.         corner  Southern  Boulevard  190  Joralemon  St.,  near  Court  St. 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


1 

CHARTERED  1853 


Umteb 


states!  QLvutit  Company 
of  Jteto  gorfe 


45-47  WALL  STREET 

CAPITAL  $2,000,000.       SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS  $17,527,314.38. 

T^HIS  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,   GUARDIAN,  COMMIT- 
TEE, COURT  DEPOSITARY  and  in  all  other  recog- 
nized trust  capacities. 

It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check,  allows  interest  on 
daily  balances  and  holds  and  manages  securities  and  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  for  estates,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals, and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortgages,  and 
as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent  for  corporate  bonds  and 
stocks. 


EDWARD  W.  SHELDON,  President 


William  M.  Kingsley, 

1st  Vice-President 

Williamson  Pell  Vice-President 

Wilfred   J.   Worcester  Secretary 

Frederic  W.  Robbert  Comptroller 


Charles  A.  Edwards. .Asst.  Secretary 
Robert  S.  Osborne. ...Asst.  Secretary 

William  C.  Lee  Asst.  Secretary 

Thomas  H.  Wilson. ...Asst.  Secretary 

William  G.  Green  Asst.  Secretary 

Alton  S.  Keeler  Asst.  Secretary 


Trustees. 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Frank  Lyman, 
John  J.  Phelps, 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard, 
Lyman  J.  Gage, 
Payne  Whitney, 


Edward  W.  Sheldon, 
Chauncey  Keep, 
Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
William  M.  Kingsley, 
Ogden  Mills, 


Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Henry  W.  De  Forest, 
William  Vincent  Astor, 
John  Sloane, 
Frank  L,  Polk. 


g 

| 

i 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  M  annul  of  Old  New  York 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  SEVENTY-SECOND  STREET 


DOMINO 
MINTS 


Manufactured  by 

CHASE  CANDY  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


FACTORIES 
445.451  West  42nd  Street,  New  YorK 

Vhones:   Longacre  1668-1669 

7  1  1-7  21  Sip  St.,  West  Hobohen,  N.  J. 

Phone:    Union  0019 


®  ® 
®  ® 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Courtesy  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


UNCERTAINTIES  1 


DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


? 


WHO  WILL  BE  NOMINATED? 

WHAT  WILL  THE  PLATFORM  SAY? 

WILL  THE  CANDIDATE  NOMINATED  BE  ELECTED? 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  GIVE  TO  KNOW? 


Many  have  their  opinions.   Some  feel  pretty  sure.  There  is  much  enthusiasm. 
There  are  many  prophecies. 
But  no  one  knows. 

No  one  will  know  the  name  of  the  nominee  until  the  fateful  ballot  has  been 
cast;  no  one  will  know  who  is  to  be  the  next  President  until  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber fourth  next — and  perhaps  not  then! 

Uncertainties! 

If  the  National  Committees  could  only  insure  against  them! 
But  there  is  no  insurance  company  that  can  insure  against  the  uncertainties 
of  a  national  convention  or  a  national  election. 


OTHER  UNCERTAINTIES 

The  delegates  will  get  all  worked  up  over  this  convention  and  over  the  election  following 
They  will  get  into  a  fever  heat.  They  will  make  plans;  they  will  consult;  they  will  bargain; 
they  will  make  promises;  they  will  even  tell  some  whoppers — because  they  will  say  they  are 
sure.    Sure  nothing! 

There  is  a  question  of  very  much  more  importance  to  every  Delegate  than  the  outcome 
of  this  convention.  There  is  something  more  important  to  the  voters  than  the  result  of  the 
election  that  will  follow. 

It  is  this — Will  you  live  twenty  years,  or  ten  years  or  one  year?  You  are  relatively 
worth  more  to  your  family  than  this  or  any  convention  is  to  the  country. 

Conventions  and  elections  are  mere  incidents.  The  country  will  be  safe  in  any  event. 
You  can  afford  to  see  your  candidate  or  your  party  defeated — ■ 

But  you  cannot  afford  to  die  and  leave  your  family  unprovided  for. 

No  real  man  or  woman  can  afford  to  do  that. 

And  here's  the  comfort  of  it — you  don't  need  to.  You  are  not  obliged  even  to  take  a  risk, 
You  can  absolutely  insure  against  such  a  result. 

Great  duties  cannot  always  be  easily  discharged.  Sometimes  they  can  be.  The  discharge 
of  the  greatest  duty  in  life — the  protection  of  dependents — looks  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
all.  In  reality  it  is  the  simplest  of  all.  Great  problems  cannot  always  be  easily  solved.  Some- 
times they  can  be.    It  depends  on  how  fearlessly  and  honestly  we  approach  them. 

How  easy,  how  simple  the  method  of  solving  the  great  problem  of  duty  to  one's  family. 

Just  insure  your  life  and  it's  done. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DARWIN  P.  KIXGSLEY,  President. 


!  ■ 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

WHERE  HALF  THE  WORLD  LANDS 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

AN  AFTERNOON  CROWD  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE 


GRAND  CENTRAL 
TERMINAL 
RESTAURANT 


* 


famous  for  its 

oyster  bar 


► 


Lcrwer  Level 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

MACDOUGAL  ALLEY,  IN  NEW  YORK'S  LATIN  QUARTER 


"AMERICA'S  BEST  RIBBONS" 

Highest  Award  Wherever  Shown 
MANUFACTURED 

FOR  THE 

Retailer       -       Jobber       -  Manufacturer 

INCLUDING 

The  Widest  Range  of  Patterns  in  the  World 
for  Every  Usage 

MADE  BY 


INCORPORATED 


Forty  East  Thirtieth  Street 

NewYoek 

Riverside  Mill  Lady  Fair  Mill  Progress  Mill  Tremont  Mill 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York  City 

BRANCH  WAREHOUSE  &  SALES  OFFICE— SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Wool  Soap 
Q  Macaroni 
Classic  Soap 
Rainbow  Mints 
Luzianne  Coffee 
Wool  Soap  Flakes 
Hi-Brow  Ginger  Ale 
National  Brand  Rice 
Truth  Brand  Vanilla 
Rainbow  Candy  Wafers 
Wrigley's  Chewing  Gum 
Kleenkut  Buttei  Dishes 
Beech-Nut  Clothes  Pins 
New  Hampshire  Table  Syrnp 
Danish  Pride  Condensed  Milk 
Danish  Pride  Evaporated  Milk 
Barker's  Animal  &  Poultry  Foods 
Neu-Carb,  for  Distress  After  Eating 
Thos.  J.  Webb's  Teas  and  Coffees 
Spices,  Extracts,  Baking  Powder 
Swift's  Pride  Washing  Powder 
National  Cup  Teas  &  Coffees 
Pilser  Brand  Malt  Syrup 
Kewpie  Bathroom  Tissue 
Beech-Nut  Tooth  Picks 
Champion  Paper  Dishes 
Tootsie  Raisin  Rolls 
VotanTeas&  Coffees 
Tootsie  Lunch  R  oils 
Tootsie  Nut  Rolls 
SunbriteCleanser 
ArrowB'rxSoap 
Tootsie  Rolls 
Q  EggNoodles 
Q  Spaghetti 
Tru-Lax 


UNITED  PROFIT-SHARING  COUPONS 
ARE  PACKED  WITH  THE  WELL  KNOWN 
TRADE-MARKED  PRODUCTS 
LISTED  ON  THIS 
PAGE 


VISITORS 
WE  EXTEND  TO  YOU 
A  CORDIAL  INVITATION  TO 


VISIT  OUR  OFFICE.   WE  BELIEVE 
YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN  PERSONALLY 
SEEING  OUR  PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN  IN  OPERATION 


UNITED  PROFIT-SHARING  CORPORATION 

Redemption  Agent 
44  WEST  18th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 


IlllWIllltiiii 


To  Better  Serve  the  Trade 


THE  new  New  York  building  of  The  Amer- 
ican News  Company,  Inc.,  is  shown  above 
as  it  will  appear  upon  completion,  occupying 
the  entire  block  front  on  the  west  side  of  Varick 
street,  from  Spring  to  Dominick  streets. 

Constructed  of  fireproof  reinforced  concrete,  the 
twelve  stories  will  give  an  approximate  total  of 
300,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  addition  to  large 
and  attractive  sales  rooms,  executive  offices,  and 
operating  departments,  there  will  be  stock  rooms 
equipped  with  over  one  hundred  miles  of  steel  shelv- 
ing, to  take  care  of  a  stock  of  some  5,000  different 
stationery  and  toy  items  and  over  1,000,000  books. 
Interior  loading  platforms  will  insure  efficient  ship- 
ping and  eliminate  all  traffic  congestion  that  curb 
loading  produces.  The  roof  will  be  equipped  with 
recreation  courts  and  will  augment  a  rest  room  and 
cafeteria  for  employees.  An  automatic  telephone 
and  call  system,  and  large  display  windows,  dressed 
by  experts  as  display  suggestions  to  dealers,  will  be 
added  features.  The  entire  building  will  be  fitted 
with  carefully  planned  new  equipment. 


The  Turner  Construction  Company  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  new  building,  which  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Russell  G.  Cory,  with  Mr.  William  F. 
Wholey  as  equipment  specialist. 

When  the  last  concrete  is  poured,  the  last  rivet 
hammered  home,  and  the  painter  makes  his  last 
stroke,  300,000  more  feet  of  floor  space  will  begin 
at  once  to  operate  to  better  a  service  that  for  sixty 
years  has  been  efficient  in  and  proud  of  its  purpose, 
that  of  distributing  a  nation's  reading  matter  to 
every  dealer  in  every  corner  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  regularly,  and  on  time.  With  some 
twenty-two  thousand  different  periodicals  in  the 
country,  and  the  millions  of  books  from  the  sim- 
plest A-B-C  to  the  most  profound  works,  it  is  easy 
to  visualize  the  scope  of  this  organization.  The 
building  when  completed  will  be  but  one  unit  of 
seventy-five  located  throughout  the  country,  effi- 
ciently serving  the  reader,  the  dealer,  the  publisher, 
the  country. 


THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY,  INC. 


New  Building  at 


Varick , 


Spring  and  Dominick  Streets,  New  York 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Some  Facts  About 

New  York's  Laundries! 

The  power  laundries  in  Greater  New  York 
number  in  excess  of  600. 

They  represent  an  investment  of  over 
$20,000,000.00. 


They  serve  more  than  300,000  families. 

They  do  an  annual  business  of  approximately 
$50,000,000.00. 


They  employ  more  than  12,000  men  and 

women. 


THIS  is  a  REAL  Industry! 


Laundry  Board  of  Trade 

of  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  Inc. 
H.  K.  WILDER,  Secretary 


602-3  TIMES  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Such  popularity  must  be  deserved 

TO  BE  singled  out  for  public  popularity  is  more  than  a  mea- 

honor,  a  man  must  have  proved  sure  of  success.  It  is  proof  positive 

his  quality.  And  to  be  chosen  by  of  finer  tobaccos —  which  means 

millions,  even  a  cigarette  must  have  better  taste. 

"made  good."  Anj  better  taste  is  the  sole  reason 

So  Chesterfield's  swift  rise  lo  for  Chesterfield's  huge  sale. 

Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


Copyright  J  924,  Licoeit  St  MvEH  TuBACCO  Co. 
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Radio  Reception 

— more  flerfed  this  summer/ 

Tremendous  improvements  in  sending  and  receiving 
combine  with  better  programs  to  provide 
the  best  of  radio  fun! 

This  is  indeed  a  radio  summer!  The  vital  interest  of  the  presidential  campaign- 
waged  right  in  your  own  home.  The  glorious  and  inspiring  church  services.  The 
important  sporting  events,  market  reports,  home  hints,  intensely  interesting  talks, 
gay  music — all  these  diversions  are  brought  directly  to  you. 


Why  Sending 
Is  Better 

Last  summer  many  high  power 
broadcasting  stations  operated 
on  a  single  wave  length.  This 
summer  they  are  spread  over 
a  wave  band.  You  may  choose 
at  your  will.  Sending  stations 
have  greatly  increased  their 
power  and  are  spreading  their 
programs  over  many  more 
miles.  Broadcasting  from  in- 
terconnected stations  includes 
many  people  who  would  form- 
erly have  been  deprived  of  the 
unlimited  pleasures  of  radio. 

For  sixteen  years  the  Brandes  name 
has  consistently  stood  for  service 
— for  skill  —  and  dependability . 


Table-Talker  .     .    .  $10.00 

SOt  additional  west  of  the  Rockies 

In  Canada     .    .    .  14.00 


Na-vy  Type  Headset  .  $8.00 
In  Canada  ....  Il.OO 


Superior  Headset 
In  Canada  . 


$6.00 
f.OO 


Why 


Reception 
Is  Clearer 

Setshave  been  vastly  improved. 
They  are  more  keenly  selec- 
tive, more  sensitive,  more  sat- 
isfactory generally.  Vacuum 
tubes  have  been  re-designed, 
new  circuits  have  been  devel- 
oped. New  loudspeakers,  as- 
suring accurate  and  true  ^pro- 
duction, have  been  put  on  the 
market.  In  fact,  the  combina- 
tion of  finer  programs, stronger 
sending  and  clearer  reception 
now  makes  the  marvels  of  radio 
an  active  part  of  every  day  life. 

All  Brandes  Products  are  sold 
under  a  money-back  guarantee 
by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 


Brandes 


©  C.  Brandes,  Inc.,  1924 


C7he  name  to  know  in  TKadio 


AMERICA       SHOULD        PRODUCE        ITS       OWN        RUBBER  —  \)^^j^SjJ^-y\jL^ 


The  Standard  of  Low  Pressure  Tires 


Blazing  New  Trails  of  Supreme  Motoring  Comfort  and  Safety 


Veterans  among  Balloon  Gum-Dipped  Cord 
users — those  who  were  first  to  test  these  remark- 
able low-pressure  tires — are  more  enthusiastic  than 
ever  in  their  praises. 

After  thousands  of  miles  of  driving,  overall  sorts 
of  roads,  they  have  come  to  know  just  what  Bal- 
loon Gum-Dipped  Cords  have  contributed  to  com- 
fort, safety  and  economy  of  motoring. 

They  know  that  distances  can  be  covered  in  far 
shorter  driving  time  and  that  mountainous  passes, 
rough  stretches  of  highway,  rutty,  cut-up  country 
roads  and  desert  wastes  will  not  retard  their  pro- 
gress as  formerly. 

With  these  full-size  Balloons,  road  shocks,  jolts 
and  vibration  are  cushioned  before  they  reach  chas- 


M  O 


of  Qualify 


MILES 


sis,  engine  or  body  of  car  to  cause  damage  and  rapid 
depreciation.  With  double  the  usual  road  contact, 
Balloon  Gum-Dipped  Cords  are  the  safest  equip- 
ment for  any  car.  They  give  brakes  a  new  respon- 
siveness and  power. 

The  most  pleasant  and  economical  tours  this  sea- 
son will  be  made  on  Balloon  Gum-Dipped  Cords. 
Firestone  Gum-Dipping  puts  strength  and  stamina 
into  these  tires,  enabling  them  to  meet  every  strain 
and  deliver  added  thousands  of  miles.  This  special 
Firestone  construction  insures  minimum  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

Any  Firestone  Service  Dealer  will  make  the 
changeover  quickly  and  at  lowest  cost,  because  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  you  not  only  with  the  full-size 
Balloon  Tires  butthe  special  Firestone  wheel  as  well. 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON,OHIO 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Landslide  Nominates 
Pebeco  on  First  Ballot 


Men's  Faces  May  Be 
Things  of  Beauty 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man's 
face  should  not  be  a  thing  of  beauty. 
In  any  event,  seeing  it's  the  only 
face  he 's  got,  he  ought  to  take  care 
of  it. 

Every  time  a  man  goes  over  his 
only  face  with  a  razor,  he  leaves 
behind  tiny  abrasions  and  some- 
times honest-to-goodness  gashes.  Let 
one  of  these  scratches  or  wounds  be- 
come infected  and  the  whole  phys- 
iognomy is  seriously  in  danger. 

Consequently,  delegates,  boy 
friends  and  favorite  sons,  you 
ought  to  take  care  of  your  faces 
when  you  are  shaving  them.  You 
can  do  it  easily  and  pleasantly  by 
using  "Lysol"  Shaving  Cream. 
This  contains  just  enough  of  the 
antiseptic  ingredients  of  "Lysol" 
to  render  it  soothing  and  healing. 
You  will  enjoy  using  it.  It  will  pre- 
vent infection  and  save  your  face. 

Hadn't  you  better  see  your 
druggist  f 


Popular  dentifrice  easily  cleans  up  —  Sure  to 
appeal  to  voters  in  all  states  —  Known  and 
liked  everywhere 

Meeting  with  practically  no  opposition  and 
cheered  lustily  by  every  delegation,  Pebeco  was 
unanimously  nominated  as  favorite  Democratic 
dentifrice  on  the  first  ballot  taken  in  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  now  in  session  in  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

The  Pebeco  platform  is  so  popular  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  that  the  election  looks  like  a  certain - 

.ty.  Pebeco  stands  for  a 
clean  oral  cavity.  It  has 
been  successful  in  stimu- 
lating the  salivary  glands 
so  that  they  secrete  an  in- 
creased flow  of  cleansing 
fluids  over  the  surfaces  of 
the  teeth. 

Pebeco  has  a  wide  acquain- 
tance and  is  always  remem- 
bered as  being  invigorating 
and  refreshing.  You  can  meet 
the  candidate  in  any  drug 
store. 


WelcometoNewYork 

Lehn  and  Fink,  Inc.,  as  New 
Yorkers,  take  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  the  delegates,  their 
wives  and  daughters,  their  sons, 
secretaries,  sisters,  cousins  and 
aunts,  to  their  city.  As  importers 
of  botanicals  and  chemicals,  we 
take  special  delight  in  extending 
a  most  democratic  welcome.  The 
key  to  the  city  has  been  given  to 
you ;  make  merry  with  it, — and  we 
will  supply  the  necessary  elixirs 
to  relieve  your  fatigue. 
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I    THE  HANOVER  NATIONAL  BANK  | 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL  $5,000,000 
I  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  $22,000,000 


CONDUCTS  A 
GENERAL  BANKING 
BUSINESS 


TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

ACTS  AS 

EXECUTOR  OR 
ADMINISTRATOR 

TRUSTEE   UNDER  WILL 

TRUSTEE  UNDER 
VOLUNTARY  TRUST 

CUSTODIAN  OF  SECURITIES 
ETC. 


CORRESPONDENT  FOR 
OVER  FOUR  THOUSAND 
INLAND  BANKS 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

BUYS  AND  SELLS 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

AND  ISSUES 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  ON 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

"H.  N.  B."  TRAVELERS 
CHECKS  NEGOTIABLE  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

TRAVELERS  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 
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THE  PEOPLES  TRUST  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED  1889 

181-183  MONTAGUE  STREET,  BROOKLYN 

Brandies  in  All  Parts  of  Brooklyn. 


MEMBER  OF  THE 

FEDERAL    RESERVE  SYSTEM 


REPUTATION  AND  SERVICE 

The  reputation  of  The  Peoples  Trust  Company  is  founded 
upon  its  demonstrated  ability  to  make  the  accounts  of  its 
customers  valuable  to  them. 

The  friendly  and  helpful  service  rendered  by  this  institution 
enlists  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  its  customers  in  contrib- 
uting towards  its  prosperity. 


RESOURCES   OVER  $50,000,000.00 


Complete  and  Modern  Banking  Service 


Through  its  offices  in  New  York  and  Europe, 
and  correspondents  throughout  the  world,  this 
Company  is  equipped  to  handle  every  type  of 
banking  transaction — domestic  and  foreign. 

We  transact  a  general  commercial  banking 
business;  pay  interest  on  checking  accounts  and 
time  deposits;  extend  credit  to  commercial  houses; 
render  complete  foreign  banking  service,  and  act 
in  every  fiduciary  capacity. 

Complete  investment  service  is  available  to 
our  customers  through  the  offices  of  the  Guaranty 
Company  of  New  York  in  principal  cities. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  inquiries, 
in  person  or  by  letter,  and  to  explain  any  of  our 
facilities  in  detail. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


|L  1  B  E  R.T  Y 
I  NATIONAL 
SL  BANK 

^in  NEW  YORK  I 


THE  purpose  of  this  Bank  is  to 
give  to  its  depositors  and 
patrons  a  banking  service  which 
can  always  be  interpreted  by  them 
as  courteous,  co-operative  and  help- 
ful. 


Accounts  from  individuals,  firms 
and  corporations  are  respectfully 
invited. 


An  illustrated  pamphlet  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 


Liberty  National  Bank 

in  NEW  YORK 


25  6  West 


Street 


57th 


It  is  well  for  men  to  pause  in  their 
progress  and  gaze  back  down  the  road, 
thus  judging  how  far  they  have  come 
before  turning  to  the  path  ahead  and 
planning  the  future  miles. 

Down  a  vista  of  68  years  the  National 
Park  Bank  looks  to  the  start  of  its 
journey.  We  have  traveled  with  friends 
— our  customers — all  the  way,  and  to- 
gether we  have  participated  in  pros- 
perity;  their  successes  have  helped  us 
and  ours  have  helped  them. 

Ahead  lie  other  milestones  and  fields 
of  opportunity.  The  strength  and  ex- 
perience  we  have  gained  in  our  journey 
are  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  require 
our  services. 

THE 

NATIONAL  PARK  BANK 

OF  NEW  YOIRK. 
2/4  Broadway 

Capital  $10,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  23,600,000 


HARTSHORNE, 
FALES  &  CO. 
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Investments 
Stocks  $  Bonds 

71  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


CONVENTION  time  may  be  a 
good  time  to  talk  business 
with  the  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Company. 

If  you  are  interested  in  represent- 
ing the  Hartford  or  in  any  of  the 
many  Hartford  coverages,  call 
Beekman  8800.  Ask  for  Paul 
Rutherford,  Manager. 

Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Co. 

Home  Office,  Hartford,  Conn. 
New  York  Office,  1  1  0  William  St. 


Harriman  National  Bank 

Fifth  Avenue  and  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

THE  HARRIMAN  NATIONAL  BANK  is  characterized  by  its  accessible 
location  in  the  Terminal  Zone,  extended  hours  of  business,  a  thoroughly  mod- 
ern banking  policy  adapted  to  commercial  as  well  as  personal  needs,  and 
particularly  efficient  and  attentive  services.  Separate  Department  of 
Women's  Accounts  elaborately  equipped.  Foreign  Department  for  com- 
mercial and  personal  transactions  all  over  the  world.  Trust  Department  serves 
in  every  fiduciary  capacity.    Modern  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

CORRESPONDENTS: 
Barclays  Bank  Limited,  London  Barclays  Bank  (Overseas)  Limited,  Paris 


BANKING  HOURS  FROM  8  O'CLOCK  A.  M.  TO  8  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 
SAFE   DEPOSIT   VAULTS   OPEN   FROM  8  A.  M.  TO  MIDNIGHT 


Telephone  Rector  41(111 

Cable  Address,  Cruikshank,  New  York 


Established  1704 
Incorporated  10()3 


Cruikshank 
Company 

No.  141  BROADWAY 

REAL  ESTATE 

Agents         Appraisers  Brokers 

OFFICERS: 

WARREN  CRUIKSHANK,  President 
RUSSELL  V.  CRUIKSHANK,  Vice  President 
CLARENCE  J.  RAMSEY,  Vice  President 
DOUGLAS  M.  CRUIKSHANK,  Secretary  &  Treasurer 


DIRECTORS: 

WARREN  CRUIKSHANK  WILLIAM  H.  PORTER 

WILLIAM  L.  DE  BOST  R.   HORACE  GALLATIN 

ROBERT  L.  GERRY  RUSSELL  V.  CRUIKSHANK 

DOUGLAS  M.  CRUIKSHANK 


Compliments  of 

Barber  Steamship 
Lines,  Inc. 

17  Battery  Place 
New  York  City 


wWho  are  your 
bankers?" 


"VT'OU  may  be  asked  this  ques- 
tion  at  any  time.  If  you 
answer  with  the  name  of  a  widely- 
known  bank,  the  inquirer  uncon- 
sciously forms  a  good  opinion  of 
your  business  judgment  and 
standing. 

The  position  of  an  individual  or 
company  is  constantly  being 
gauged  by  the  name  of  the  bank 
that  is  given  for  reference. 

A  check  drawn  on  a  well- 
known  bank  is  a  business  asset. 


T"?  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

37  WALL  STREET 


UPTOWN  OFFICE: 

Madison  Avenu© 
at  45th  Street 


IMPORTERS  AND 
TRADERS  OFFICE: 

247  Broadway 


DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES 


Philadelphia:  Land  Title  Building 
Baltimore:  Calvert  and  Redwood  Sta. 
Chicago:  105  South  LaSallu  Street 
San  Francisco:  485  California  Street 


LONDON 


PARIS 


MEXICO  CITY 


Mrs.  Boswelus 
Residence 

FOR  GIRL  STUDENTS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

344-346  West  84th  Street 
at  Riverside  Drive 
Established  1916 
Telephone:  Endicott  7653 

Would  you  not  like  to  send 
your  daughter  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  New  York  for 
a  year  with  its  many  broad- 
ening contacts — schools,  col- 
leges, lectures,  museums,  con- 
certs, etc. — if  you  knew  a  desir- 
able, safe  home  in  which  she 
could  live? 

Mrs.  Boswell  can  refer  to 
people  of  prominence  in  your 
vicinity. 


GUESTS  ACCOMMODATED  DURING  THE 
CONVENTION  OR  THROUGHOUT  THE  SUMMER 


EAST  RIVER 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Established  1852 

Corner  Broadway  &  41st  Street 

680  Broadway  104th  St.  and  1st  Ave. 
184th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.   Broom  &  Mulberry  Sts. 

Member  of  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

Depository  for  the  Funds  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

"We  were  doing  business  before  the  Civil  War." 


THE 


OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Main  Office:     149  Broadway 


Cordial  Greetings  and  a  Hearty 
Welcome  to  the  members  of 
and  visitors  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention. 


Branches:  Battery  to  Bronx 


Broadzvay  Cor.  Hozvard  St. 
Bozvcry  and  Grand  St. 
Broadzvay  and  iSth  St. 
Eighth  Ave.  and  14th  St. 
Fifth  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
Seven tli  Ave.  and  39th  St. 


57//;  St.  at  Third  Ave. 
86th  St.  at  Lexington  Ave. 
Broadway  and  105th  St. 
Lenox  Ave.  and  116th  St. 
125th  St.  at  Lenox  Ave. 
Broadzvay  and  144th  St. 


BUY 
Broadway  Temple 
5%  Gold  Bonds 

A  $4,000,000  self  -  supporting 
Church  and  community  edifice,  to 
be  erected  on  Broadway  at  173rd 
street,  financed  by  the  people  of 
America  through  the  public  sale  of 
interest-bearing  gold  bonds. 

A  sound  investment  that  will  yield 
added  returns  in  the  satisfaction  of 
participating  in  a  great  and  gravely 
needed  religious  and  social  enter- 
prise. 

BUY  A  BROADWAY  TEMPLE  BOND. 
For  Full  Particulars,  Address 

Broadway  Temple  Building  Corporation 

701  West  177th  Street,  New  York  City 


This    Space    Contributed   by    George    Gordon  Battle 


H0RNBL0WER 
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WEEKS 


42  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW  BUILDING 


THE  BANK 
OF  AMERICA 

ESTABLISHED  1812 

Wall  and  William  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Now  in  the  Course  of  Construction. 


THE 

PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 


RESOURCES 

OVER 
$100,000,000 


MANHATTAN 

•  Broadway  and  25th  Street 
Delancey  and  Ludlow  Streets 
177  East  Broadway 
Avenue  C  and  7th  Street 
102d  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
Madison  Avenue  and  116th  Street 

BRONX 

3817  Third  Avenue 
940  Southern  Boulevard 

BROOKLYN 

Pitkin  Avenue  and  Watkins  Street 
Graham  Avenue  and  Varet  Street 


CONEY  ISLAND 
2213-2215  Mermaid  Avenue 


1864 

Simnlv  Split  no*  Spfvipp 

1924 

T\lL  your  securities  should  be  carefully  examined 
at  regular  intervals  and  changes  made  where  advisable. 
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position  to  give  disinterested  advice. 

As  custodian  of  securities  we  give  this  important  ser- 
vice. 

Acts  as 
Executor 

Our  Officers  will  be  glad  to  explain  details  to  you. 

Acts  as 
Trustee 
Under 
Mortgages 

and 

Administrator 

Acts  as  Transfer  Agent  or  Registrar 

CentralUnionTrijst  Gdmpany 

ofNevYork 

PLAZA   OFFICE                      on  RRfiAnWAV    1VTFW  VDRK-                      4*ND   ST.  OFFICE 
Fifth  Ave.  &  6oth  St.                      8U  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK                      Madison  Ave.  &  42nd  St. 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  over  36  Million  Dollars 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

| 
| 


C.  I.  HUDSON  &  CO 
BROKERS 


Established  1874 
Connections  in  all 
the  principal  cities 


66  Broadway 
New  York  City 


Compound  Interest  Paid  Quarterly 
on  sums  deposited  in 

THE  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK 
OF  BROOKLYN 

DeKalb  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street 
(Incorporated  1859) 

A  bank  where  you  feel  at  home  ■ 

There  is  no  cliill  formality  in  tins  bank  ;  but  friendli- 
ness, courtesy,  and  a  spirit  to  oblige.  We  believe  in 
taking  a  warm  interest  in  our  patrons'  affairs— trying 
to  help  them  to  greater  success.  It  is  through  such  in- 
dividual service  that  this  bank  has  grown  to  a  powerful 
institution. 

Statement  January  ist,  1024 
RESOURCES 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  $61,323,635.00 
Bonds  of  United  States,  16,795,154.06 
Bonds  of  States,  3,475,000.00 
Bonds  of  Cities,  3,159,870.54 
Bonds  of  Towns  and  Villages,  35,000.00 
Bonds  of  Railroads,  12,325,514.27 
Banking  House,  550,000.00 
Other  Real  Estate,  5,000.00 
Cash  on  hand  and  in  Banks,  3.428,781.60 
Demand  Loans,  3,259,722.50 
Interest  due  and  accrued,  1,010.189.31 


$105,367,867.28 


LIABILITIES 

Due  135,934  Depositors, 
Reserved  for  Taxes, 
Surplus  (par  value), 


$93>7°44S6.34 
36.000.00 
11,627,380.94 


$105,367,867.28 


These  experienced  business  men  direct  llie  affairs  of  litis 
bank 

OFFICERS 

EDWIN  A.  AMES.  President  FREDERICK  W.  JACKSON. 

Treasurer 

GEORGE   W.    CHAUNCF.Y.  PHILIP  A.  BENSON,  Secret,,,,, 

Vice-President     v.  FRANK  STKEIGHTOFF. 
GEORGE  T.  MOON,  Vice-Pret.  Asa'1  Scr'!' 


TRUSTEES 


Oeorge  W.  fhaiinrey 
Samuel  Rowland 
I.udulg  Nlssen 
William  Mcfarroll 
George  Cox 
George  T.  Moon 


Philip  A.  Benson 


Frank  H.  Parsons  W.  J.  Wason,  Jr. 

Frederick   W.   Howe  Edwin  A.  Ames 

Frederick    W.    Jackson  Edward 'C.  Blum 

Waller  Hammitt  Thomas  L.  leemlng 

Frederick  L.  Crl'nford  Tlios.  H.  Roulston 

Stanley  P.  Jadutn  John    F.  Bermlngham 


Arthur  L.  J.  Smith 


Quarterly  interest  at  the  rate  of 

4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Amounts  deposited  on  or  before 
July  1  1  will  draw  interest  from  July  1 


Investment 
Bankers 


F.  L.  Carlisle  <fe  Co.,  Inc. 

49  Wall  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Investment 
Se  cur  it  ies 


M.  J.  Meehan  (El  Co. 

Members   New   York   Stock  Exchange 

111  Broadway    New  YorK 

Telephone:  RECTOR  7210 


Branch  Office: 

Harriss  Colonnade  Bldg. 
Broadway  and  57th  Street 


1 0OOOO0O0C5OOOO0OOCX5OOO0OO0OOCX3OO0OOO000  < 


CONFIDENCE 

CONFIDENCE  is  the  very  foundation  of  successful  business.  Without 
confidence  a  commercial  structure  would  disintegrate. 

In  no  line  of  endeavor  is  confidence  more  essential  than  in  banking.  The 
Kings  County  Trust  Company  has,  in  the  past  34  years,  earned  the  full  con- 
fidence of  its  depositors,  as  evidenced  by  its  continually  expanding  business. 

Conservative  management  and  a  personal  interest  in  each  account  partly 
explain  the  remarkable  development  of  this  institution. 

I^mgsi  Countp  Crust  Company 

342  to  346  Fulton  Street 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  New  York 


Capital   $500,000.00 

Surplus  $3,500,000.00 

Undivided  Profits   $319,000.00 


OFFICERS 

Joi.IAN  D.  FAincniLD,  President 
Julian  P.  Fairchild  "| 
William  J.  Wason.  Jn.    I  J"**4" 
,  Howard  D.  Joost  ,       J  Prel,t''' 

Thomas  Blakb,  Secretary 
Albert  I.  Tabor,  Asst.  Scctii. 
Clarence  E.  Tobias.  Asst.  Sutu. 
J.  Norm  an  Carpenter  , 
Trust  Offlrrr 
Albert  F..  EckbrsoN,  Auditor 


TRUSTEES 

Walter  E.  Bedell 

Edward  C.  Blem 
Arthl'R  W.  Clement 
Robert  A.  Drtsdale 
Julian.  D.  Fairchild 
Julian  P.  Fairchild 
Frederick  G.  Fischer 
Kbrwin  H.  Fclton 
Joseph  Huber 
John  V.  Jewell 
Howard  D.  Joost 
Whitman  W.  Kenton 

Henry  A.  Meyer 
Charles  A.  O'Donoiicd 
Dick  S.  Ramsay 
Thomas  H.  Boi  i.ston 
H.  F.  Scharmann 
Laurus  E.  Sutton 
Oswald  W.  Uhl 
John  T.  Underwood 
William  J.  Wason,  Jr. 
Nelson  H.  Wray 


METROPOLITAN 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  MCROBERTS,  President 

INVITES  your  deposit  account  and  offers 
you  all  the  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  your  commercial  or  trust  business. 
The  Company  also  acts  as  Executor,  Trustee, 
Guardian,  Administrator  or  Committee, 
serves  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortgages 
and  acts  as  Custodian  of  customers'  securi- 
ties, collecting  and  remitting  income  there- 
from. Safe  Deposit  Boxes  and  storage 
space  are  provided  in  vaults  of  the  most 
modern  type  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Offices — 
716  Fifth  Avenue,  at  56th  Street. 

Main  Office,  120  Broadway 

Fifth  Avenue  Office 
716  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street 


JOHN  J.  WALSH 
President 


ROBERT  BOETTGER 

Vice-President 
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In  Ybnkers 


THE 

Yonkers  Trust 

COMPANY 


Three 
Banking  Offices 


RESOURCES  OVER  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


INDUSTRIAL 


BANKING 


Morris  Plan  Banks  or  Companies  Operate  in  101  Cities  of  the  United  States 

IN  fourteen  years  of  activity,  Morris  Plan  Banks  and  Companies  have  made  more 
than  2,600,000  loans  approximating  $500,000,000  to  wage  earners,  salaried  or  pro- 
fessional men,  and  small  merchants.  The  sale  of  Morris  Plan  Investment  Certificates 
exceeds  $30,000,000.  

The  Morris  Plan  Co. 


Under  Supervision 
State  Banking 
Dept. 


of  NEW  YORK 

Resources  over  $20,000,000 
Main  Office — 261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Six  Branches — New  York  and  Brooklyn 


Member  American 
Bankers' 
Ass'n. 


LOANS:  $50  to  $5,000;  One  Year  or  Less;  Monthly  or  Weekly  Payment  Plan 
Morris  Plan  Investment  Certificates  Pay  5%  Interest. 


The  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 

The  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  is  the  Organizer  of  Morris  Plan  Banks  and 
Companies.  This  Corporation  is  also  engaged  in  financing  dealers  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  of  America. 

Main  Office — Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  Automobile  Division,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


HOME  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Organized  1860 

ETHELBERT  IDE  LOW 

President 

Prompt  and  efficient  service 
to  policyholders  since  1860. 


HUNTERSPOINT 
LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

William  E.  Code,  Pres. 
Headquarters  for 

LONG  LEAF  YELLOW  PINE 
SHORT  LEAF  YELLOW  PINE 

spruce  mmmmmmmviR 

SAND,  GRAVEL,  CEMENT 
MIXTURE,  ETC. 

Largest  Building  Material  Yard 
in  Queens  Boro.,  N.  Y.  City 

Telephone:  2986-7-8  Hunterspoint 

DEGNON  TERMINAL 

LONG    ISLAND   CITY,  N.  Y. 


INK 


BROOKLYN 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Chartered  1866 

RESOURCES 
Over  $50,000,000. 


TRUST  and   BANKING  Services  for  All  Requirements 


Frank  L.  Babbott 
Walter  St.  J.  Benedict 
Samuel  W.  Boocock 
Thomas  Dickson 
William  N.  Dykman 
John  H.  Emanuel 


Edwin  P.  Maynarb 
President 

David  H.  Lanman 

Vice-President 

Frank  J.  W.  Diller 

Vice-President 

Willis  McDonald,  Jr. 

Vice-President 

Frederick  T.  Aldridge 

Vice-President 


TRUSTEES 

William  H.  English  Howard  W.  Maxwell 

Martin  E.  Goetzinger  Edwin  P.  Maynard 

Francis  L.  Hine  .  J.  Adolph  Mollenhauer 
David  H.  Lanman  Frank  C.  Munson 

Josiah  O.  Low  Robert  L.  Pierrepont 

Frank  Lyman  Harold  I.  Pratt 

OFFICERS 

WlLLARD  P.  SCHENCK 

Vice-President  &  Sec'y 
Herbert  U.  Silleck 
Vice-President 
Horace  W.  Farrell 
Assistant  Secretary 
Gilbert  H.  Thirkield 
Assistant  Secretary 
Frederick  B.  Lindsay 
Assistant  Secretary 


Clinton  L.  Rossiter 
Frank  D.  Tuttle 
J.  H.  W.vlbridge 
Alexander  M.  White 
Willis  D.  Wood 


Charles  B.  Royce 
Assistant  Secretary 
Charles  A.  Cole 
Assistant  Secretary 
Henry  W.  Hodges 
Assistant  Secretary 
Oscar  F.  Yoongman 
Assistant  Secretary 
Frederic  R.  Cortis 
Comptroller 


MAIN  OFFICE,  177  MOXTAGUE  St.,  Brooklyn.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

BEDFORD  OFFICE,  1205  FULTON  St.,  Brooklyn.       BAY  RIDGE  OFFICE, 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


26  Broad  St.  at  Exchange  PI. 
7428  5th  Ave.  at  75th  St. 
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\  Cmptre  I 
I  Crust  Company  \ 

1  MAIN  OFFICE: 

J  EQUITABLE  BUILDING 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

I  FIFTH  AYENUE  OFFICE: 

I  580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

I  Corner  47th  Street 

J  LONDON  OFFICE: 

41  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.  C. 

This  Company  is  the  Fiscal  Agent  of  the 
I  State  of  New  York  for  the  sale  of 

Stock  Transfer  Tax  Stamps 
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You  Are 

Invited ! 


\\  WHETHER  you  are  a  visitor 
*  *   or  a  resident,  avail  yourself 
of  the  unusual  banking  facilities 
of  the 

HAMILTON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Open  every  business  day  up  to  10:30 
P.M. — right  in  the  heart  of  the  theatre 
and  shopping  districts — a  commodious 
Writing  Room  and  Lounge  at  your 
service  for  conferences  or  as  a  meet- 
ing place. 

Money  transfers  arranged  wth  your 
home  bank.  Information  of  any  nature. 

Make  yourself  right  at  home 

HAMILTON  NATIONAL  BANK 
Bush  Terminal  Bldg.        near  Times  Square 
130  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  most  conveniently  located 

Savings  Bank 


A MUTUAL  savings  bank,  established 
over  ninety  years,  which  because  of  its 
location  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  dis- 
trict and  its  easy  accessibility  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city  as  well  as  suburban  points 
makes  it  perhaps  the  most  conveniently  lo- 
cated savings  bank  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  We  invite  you  to  make  this  bank 
your  bank.  Deposits  may  be  made  by  mail 
— interest  payable  quarterly.  What  excuse 
have  you  for  not  saving? 


The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank 


Broadway  &  6th  Ave. 
at  36th  St. 


and 


Sixth  Ave.  S.  E.  Cor. 
of  16th  St. 


The  ABC 

of  international  banking  is  provided 
through  our  62  branches  and  offices  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Argentina    Brazil  Chile 


ENGLAND 
SPAIN 

GUATEMALA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
NICARAGUA 


FRANCE 
MEXICO 
PERU 

COLOMBIA 

ECUADOR 

SALVADOR 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S. 

Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd. 

And  its  affiliations 
British  Bank  of  South  America 
Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America 

Represented  by 

The  Anglo-South  American  Trust 
Company 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York 

49  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  COLONIAL  BANK 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1892 

MAIN  OFFICE— 441  COLUMBUS  AVE. 
and  various  branches  conveniently  located  for 
residents  of  upper  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
4  ■  3- 

Capital   $1,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits    2,200,000 

-e  e- 

OFFICERS 

President  Alexander  Walker 

Vice-President  Edwin  W.  Orvis 

Vice-President  Alexander  C.  Walker 

Vice-President  George  S.  Carr 

Cashier  George  F.  Steers 

-e—  — 8* 

DIRECTORS 

Alexander  Walker  President 

George  S.  Carr  Vice-President 

William   Crawford  Contractor 

H.  Ward  Ford  Pres.  Greenwich  Bank 

Augustus  W.  Kelley  Retired 

J.  S.  Lovering  Vice-Pres.  Hanover  Nat'l  Bank 

Edwin  W.  Orvis  Orvis  Bros.  &  Co. 

George  Renter  Pres.  Mutual  Trading  Co. 

Chas.  H.  Smith ....  Vice- Pres.  Citizens  Savings  Bank 

Alexander  C.  Walker  Vice-President 

Arthur  W.  Watson  Passavant  &  Co. 

Wm.  Woodward  Pres.  Hanover  National  Bank 

•8-  ■  8* 

SAFE     DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  Oldest  Bank  in  New  York 

TO 

The  Oldest  Political  Party  in  America 

GREETINGS 

It  was  in  1868  that  the  city  was  last  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  Presidential 
Convention  of  one  of  the  great  parties. 

In  that  year  this  Bank,  already  old,  was  firmly  established  in  the  life  of  the  City. 

In  this  year,  The  Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Company  offers  all  the  facili- 
ties of  a  modern  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  is  the  better  equipped  to  fill 
your  present  and  future  needs  by  reason  of  its  hundred  and  forty  years  of 
service  to  the  community  in  the  past.  May  it  not  serve  you? 


lank  nf  £foui  fork  $c  ®r«at  (Ha. 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  over  $16,000,000 


Banking  Office 
48  Wall  Street 


Trust  Office 
52  Wall  Street 


"Madison  Avenue  Office 
at  63rd  Street 


PANDICK  PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGES  -  BRIEFS  -  CASES 
CORPORATION  PRINTING 


22  Thames  St. 

A.  C.  PANDICK,  Manager.  ■DU  r>  f  ?  1*„ 

Formerly  of  B.  H.  TYRREL,  Inc.         Phone  ReCtOrj  3449 


Textile 
Banking  Company 

FACTORS 

For  Woolen,  Cotton,  and  Silk  Manufacturers 

FIFTY  UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 


Royal] 

Jndemnityj 

XOMPAHYy 


HOME  OFFICE:     NEW  YORK 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
FIDELITY  &  SURETY  BONDS 

COMMITTED  TO  A  PLATFORM  FOR 
LOSS  PAYMENTS  IN  KEEPING  WITH 
ITS  CONTRACTS  AND  REPUTATION 


inaiMiiiimiij 


,r., 


Established  1861 


NEW  YORK. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 
IN 

MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Since  its  founding  in  1861  the  firm  of 
SAMUEL  BUDD  ha  s  served  every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  one 
exception. 


BUDD  BUILDING 
5  72  FIFTH  AVE. 


SINGER  BUILDING 
149  BROADWAY 


PARIS  OFFICE 
12  RUE  AMBROISE  THOMAS 

Budd  Building.  Fifth  Ave.,  46th  and  47th  Sts. 


.".  Mil  IlllllillUI!  Hi 
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Dunlap  Shops  are  con- 
veniently located  on  Fifth 
Avenue — at  431,  near  38th 
Street,  and  at  581,  near  47th 
Street  and  at  16  Maiden 
Lane ;  also  at  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  Southampton,  L.  I. 
Dunlap  Has  are  also  sold  at 
accredited  agencies  every- 
where. 


When  Seymour  and  Blair 
were  nominated  in  1868 

BACK  in  1868,  when  the  last  Democratic  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  New  York,  the  Celebrated  Dunlap 
Hat  had  already  established  itself  as  a  leading 
candidate. 

Today  you  see  the  Dunlap  Shops  with  their  distin- 
guishing red  and  yellow  striped  awnings.  And  here 
you  will  find  a  hat  for  every  need. 

The  big  planks  in  the  Dunlap  platform  are  highest 
quality,  correct  style  and  reasonable  price. 


CELEBRATED  11  ATS 
FOR  MEN  -WD  WOMEN 


mi 


Convention  Delegates 

'T'HE  enormous  value  and  continuous  development  of  real  property  in 
*■    New  York  City  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  every  visitor  who  is 
interested  in  real  estate  ownership. 

This  firm  has  been  identified  since  1853  with  the  development  of  New  York 
City  real  estate.  We  offer  the  advantages  of  an  experienced  service  in  the 
purchase,  sale,  management  and  appraisal  of  properties  in  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

Established  1853 

Horace  S.  Ely  &  Company 

Real  Estate 

MANAGERS  BROKERS  APPRAISERS 

76  William  Street,  New  York 


Geo.  R.  Read  &  Co. 

REAL  ESTATE 

MANAGEMENT  BROKERAGE 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 
APPRAISALS 

30  NASSAU  STREET 
3  EAST  35th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


ONOMI 


hi 


63rd  STREET  and  MADISON  AVENUE 


^OCATED  in  the  center  of  the  ex- 
elusive  residential  section  of  New 
York — single  rooms  and  suites  for 
long  or  short  periods.  In  the  large  dining- 
room  on  the  twelfth  floor,  one  can  look  out 
over  Central  Park  and  enjoy  a  lunch  or 
dinner  free  from  the  noise,  dirt  and  heat 
of  the  city.  A  tahle  d'hote  dinner  is  served 
from  six  to  eight  for  §1.75  and  a  plate 
luncheon  from  twelve  to  two  for  75  cents, 
and  a  la  carte  at  all  hours.  Write  us  for 
rates. 


BENJAMIN  WINTER 
President 


J.  E.  SMITH 
Manager 


A.    H.  O'BRIEN 
Secretary 


Member  of  Hotel  Association  of  N.  Y.  City 


OF  what  is  service  to  others 
the  manifestation?  The 
answer  is,  Service  is  simply  the 
objective  manifestation  of  love. 
The  only  way  anyone  can  prove 
his  love  of  his  fellow-man  is  thru 
service  to  his  fellow-man,  The 
term  love,  scientifically  under- 
stood, is  the  most  constructive 
force  in  the  universe.  It's  oppo- 
site, Hate,  in  all  its  various  modes 
and  manifestations,  such  as 
jealousy,  fear,  envy,  etc.,  is  the 
most  destructive  force  in  the  uni- 
verse. Love  constructs;  Hate 
disintegrates  and  destroys. 

One  Who  Believes  in  Service. 


Members  of  the 

Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York 
are  governed  by  an  established 

CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Brokers  who  hold  membership  in  the 

Board  liave  the  benefits  of  an 
efficient  and  impartial 

ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE 


REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  OF  NEW  YORK, 
INC. 


7  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Tel.:  Cortlandt  7800 


Organized  Cash  Capital 

1853  j^k^  $18,000,000.00 


The  Largest  and  Strongest 
Fire  Insurance  Company  in  America 

THE  HOME  comVa^ny  NEW  YORK 

Elbridge  G.  Snow,  President 

59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

STRENGTH  —  REPUTATION  —  SERVICE 


f 


INC,  ^» 


907  BROADWAY      Ashland  1500 

FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT, LEASING  AND  SALE  OF 
COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES. 
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ol  Service  for  Ageets  anct  Broken 
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Strength 


kairefcy  Bounds 


Newark  N.-J. 


Horn®  Office  Newark,  No  X 
©w  York  Office  128  William  St 
BirooHyira  Office,  147  R@mis©ini  SL 


Delegates  and  their  friends  are  cordially  incited  to  visit 
our  Home  Office  and  our  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Offices. 
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Casualty  Insurance 
Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds 


Hartford  Accident 
and 

Indemnity  Company 

New  York  Office,  1 10  William  Street 
Telephone,  Beekman  8800 


Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds 

Burglary  and  Robbery 
Insurance 

Check  Forgery  and 
Alteration  Insurance 

AMERICAN 
SURETY  COMPANY 

of  New  York 

Home  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  York  City 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  ,  President 

R.  R.  Brown   First  Vice  President 


lilt  WTHES  AT 
FORTV  OF  THE 
LA  It  CJ  E  It  CITIES 


OVER  1.-..000  LOCAL 
REI'HESE\TATIVES 
ELSEWHERE 


STERN  BROTHERS 

West  42d  Street  (Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues)  West  43d  Street 

Join  with  all  New  York 
in  extending  their 
greetings    to  the 

DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


This  Entire  Book 
is  Printed  on 

OXFORD  SUPER  PAPER 

Supplied  by 

BULKLEY  DUNTON  &  COMPANY 

75  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 
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ESTABLISHED  1856 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 

ENVELOPES 

in  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Prompt  Delivery,  Either  Printed  or  Plain 
Special  Sizes  Flat  Paper  to  Match 


Manufacturers  Reblin  Fine  Stationery 


DISPLAY  ROOM:  347  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Opposite  Waldorf  Astoria 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

547-553  West  27th  St. 

BERLIN  &  JONES  Co.,  Inc. 


Established  1844 
Incorporated  1919 


T  .     ,  f 1682  1  „  . 

lelephones  j  ^533  j  Beekn 


William  Bratter,  inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

BLANK  BOOKS 

Loose  Leaf 

BINDERS 

Loose  Leaf  Sheets 
Specialists  in  Accounting  Forms 
Intricate  Ruling  and  Binding 

LITHOGRAPHERS 

AND 

PRINTERS 


PAMPHLETS 

34-40  Rose  Street, 
New  York 


BOOKS 

2-8  Duane  Street, 
New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 

THE  TABULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  TIME  RECORDING  COMPANY 
DAYTON  SCALE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  50  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

FACTORIES— Endicott,  N.  Y. ;  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Washington,  D.  C. 


Manufacturers  of 
Hollerith  Electric  Tabulating  Machines 
Electric  Accounting  Machines 
Electric  Sorting  Machines 
Card  Punching  Machines 
International  Time  Recorders 
Cost  Recorders 
International  Ticketograph 
Electric  Time  Systems 
Recording  Door  Locks 


Program  Devices 

Dayton  Computing  Scales 

Automatic  Weighing  Devices 

Heavy  Duty  Scales 

Meat  Slicers 

Meat  Choppers 

Coffee  Mills 

Cheese  Cutters 

Bread  Slicers 


Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Office  Appliance  Manufacturers 
OFFICES    IN   ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    OF    THE  WORLD 


STOCK- 


MEMBERS  ® 


Block,  Maloney  &  Co. 

74  Broadway  New  York 

Telephone:  Bowling  Green  1400 


Branch  Office 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


MEM  OF  JiFFJilRS ! 


"All  good  stores  sell  them 
— none  excel  them" 
—and  the  price  $2.50 


Cine-Kodakfor  Motion  Pictures 

Cine-Kodak  booklet  and  full 
information  by  mail  on  request. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


iHE  WHITNEY  STUDIO  CLUB 

Ten  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York,  organized 
nine  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
had  for  its  chief  purpose  the  provision  of  a  gallery  where 
the  works  of  younger  painters  and  sculptors  could  be  ex- 
hibited under  the  best  of  possible  circumstances.  Many  of 
the  members  who  were  students  when  they  joined  the 
Club,  are  now  artists  internationally  known  and  their 
pictures  have  been  acquired  by  many  of  the  better  known 
collectors  here  and  abroad,  Mrs.  Whitney's  collection  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  works  of  the  members. 

Each  year  the  Club  arranges  travelling  exhibitions  that 
are  sent  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  ex- 
hibitions always  being  of  great  interest  and  importance 
for  they  show  what  the  younger  American  artists  are  doing 
and  the  high  position  they  occupy  in  the  world  of  art. 


SQUARECLOX 

"The  Stylish  Alarm  Clock'* 


NEW  CREATIONS  BY  ANSONIA 

GRAVITY  CLOCK 


II  \2 

1  0 

10 

2' 

■9 

^| 

-a 

7     ;  ' 

5 

SQUARE  PIRATE 

Height  4\i  in.,  Width  3^  in. 
Runs  thirty  hours  with  one 
winding.  Continuous  Alarm 
with  convenient  switch  for 
stopping. 

Retail  Price  $2.50 

Radium  Dial  Extra  ...  $1.00 


DIGNIFIED 


Stands  Squarely; 

No  Feet  to  Mar  Furniture. 


ORNAMENTAL 


Custom  Built  Case; 
Platinum-Like  Finish. 


FAITHFUL 


The  Ansonia  Clock  Company 

99  John  Street,  New  York 


A  METAL  VALET 

Calls  You  Pleasantly  but  Insistently 
SQUARECLOX  IN  MANY  MODELS 
Plain  and  Radium  Dials. 


Runs  by  its  own  weight 

No  Key 

No  Pendulum 

No  Mainspring 

Suitable  for  use  in 
Home  or  Office 


Raise  it 
anytime. 


Ansdnia means  Clocks 

For  Sale  by  All  Leading  Dealers 


10"  High.  4]/2"  Wide. 
Handsomely  Finished  in  Bronze  or 
Verde. 

Retail  Price  $13.50 

Radium  Dial  Extra  $  1.50 


3\E\V  YORK— AMERICA'S  GREATEST  CITY 

The  Home  of 
America's  Foremost  Baby  Grand  Pianos 


GRAND  PIANO 

$625  Upward 

See  and  hear  these  charming  in- 
struments before  buying  any 
piano. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    Call  on  your  local  dealer. 

PREMIER  GRAND  PIANO  CORP. 

Largest  Makers  Baby  Grands  in  the  World 
Sold  by 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

New  York  Philadelphia 


The  World's  Qreatest  Leather  Stores 

Qood  Taste — like  Charm — is  a 
peculiar  quality.  When  you 
have  it,  nobody  mentions  it ;  but 
when  you  haven't  it,  it  is  re- 
marked by  everyone. 

Since  1845  Cross  wares  have 
possessed  unerringly  the  elegance 
prescribed  by  Good  Taste. 


ISJS&IS        NEW  YORK 

BOSTON— 145  Tremont  St.  LONDON— 89  Regent  St 


175  Broadway 

(af  Cortlandt  St.) 


Dealers  Throughout  The  World 


f 


a 


Where  the  Presidents 
Bought  Their  Hats 

THESE  two  brown  'Windsor 
chairs  in  the  hat  store  of 
Charles  Knox  saw  "distinguished 
service"  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
here  President  Lincoln  sat,  and 
General  Grant. 

And  in  the  fifty  years  that  followed 
man}'  American  Presidents,  and 
many  other  leaders  in  our  nation's 
life,  made  use  of  these  chairs  when 
they  bought  their  Knox  Hats. 

But  not  one  of  the  Presidents  who 
have  worn  Knox  Hats  received 
better  style  or  more  courteous  serv- 
ice than  you  will  receive  in  any 
shop  where  Knox  Hats  are  sold  to- 
day, from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  leading  stores  throughout 
the  country,  wherever  the 
Knox  Coat  of  Arms  is  dis- 
played, you  are  assured  of 
style,  quality  and  courteous 
attention. 


THE  HATTER 

N.  Y. :  Fifth  Ave.  at  40th  St. 
161  Broadway  (Singer  Bldg.) 
San  Francisco :   51  Grant  Avenue 


USE  A  SEXTOBLADE  RAZOR 

for  30  days  and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
easiest  shaving  razor  made 
you  can  get  your  money  hack. 


Style  B. 
j4.00 


OTHER  STYLES  TO  $7.50 

//  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write,  direct  to 

EDWARD  WECK  &  SON,  Inc. 
206  Broadway  New  York 


This  DONKEY  will 
carry  the  new 
President  to  the 
White  House 


The  Democratic  Mascot 


THE  Donkey  is  built  on  strong  steel 
frame,  and  will  carry  all  the  weight 
you  can  pile  on  his  back, — and  he  is  a  real 
democratic  standard  bearer.  Comes  in 
five  sizes  as  follows: 

Donkey  15  inches  high,  $  9.00  each 
Donkey  18  inches  high,  14.00  each 
Donkey  20  inches  high,  20.00  each 
Donkey  24  inches  high,  25.00  each 
Donkey  33  inches  high,    40.00  each 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  display  of 
PLAYTHINGS,  GAMES  and  TOYS 
from  the  master-craft  shops  of  Europe 
and  America — the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  fine  Playthings  in  America. 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 

PLAYTHINGS  STORE 
741  Fifth  Ave.         New  York 


Atlantic  Otty  branch 


rimalk,   near   Ititz-Carlton  Hotel 


V 


Dont  fail  to  visit 
the  Home  of  the 
Famous 

PARKER 
METHOD 

OF 

HAIR  AND  SCALP 
TREATMENT 


FRANK  PARKER 
Founder  and  President 


J-JERE  you 


will 

receive  the 
most  thorough  and 
satisfying  shampoo  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  together  with  expert  treat- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  your  hair. 

The  Parker  Establishment  is  oper- 
ated under  the  supervision  of  Frank 
Parker,  Hair  Specialist.  Expert  Oper- 
ators in  Permanent  Waving,  Marcel 
Waving,  Water  Waving,  Hair  Color- 
ing, Facials,  Manicuring. 

47  West  49th  St. ,  New  York 

Send  for  Booklet 
Parker  Method  Shops  are  located  in  all  principal 
cities.    Addresses  furnished  on  request 


Jinrl;  nf  Ml  -VH.V.4,  Farfumerie  Rigaud's  newest  creation, 
lies  a  most  unusual  story — a  traaic,  old-world  romance 
that  every  woman  will  want  to  read.  This  story,  in 
attractive  booklet  form,  will  be  mailed  at  your  request. 


The  following  odeurs  are  created  by 
Parfumerie  Rigaud,  16  Rue  dc  la  Pais, 
PARIS 

Mi  Nena  Mary  Garden 

Rh'a  Am ata  Un  Air  Embaume 

Each  perfume  is  offered  in  a  com- 
plete   line    of    toilet  accessories 

GEO.  BORGFELDT  &  CO., 
1 1 1  East  1 6th  Street,  New  York 

Sole  distributors  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 


^rayliair 

\  ^Banished 
in 

15  minutes 


Of  all  women,  those  engaged  in 
serious  occupations  should  keep 
their  fresh,  youthful  appearance. 

Inecto  Rapid,  Notox,  is  specifically  guaranteed  to  color 
— and  permanently— naturally  gray,  laded  or  streaked 
hair  to  its  original  shade  in  15  minutes;  and  not  alone 
this ;  it  also  brings  back  all  the  normal  brilliancy  with- 
out injury  to  the  texture.  The  tint  is  both  permanent 
and  natural.  Inecto  Rapid,  Notox,  has  made  possible 
"The  Art  of  Hair-Tinting."  Women  of  refinement 
and  discrimination  everywhere  insist  upon  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  hair  colorings.  It  will  neither  rub  off 
nor  be  affected  in  any  way  by  sunlight,  shampooing, 
salt  water,  Russian  or  Turkish  baths,  nor  by  perma- 
nent waving  or  any  other  hair  treatments. 

The  absolute  proof  of  its  unqualified  merit  is  that  the 
majority  of  high-class  hairdressers  from  coast  to  coast, 
who  are  the  final  authorities  on  hair  treatment,  use  and 
endorse  Inecto  Rapid,  Notox. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  it  is  used  in  the  ultra- 
fashionable  hairdressing  salons  of  the  Hotels  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Pennsylvania,  Biltmore,  Commodore,  and  in 
the  Knickerbocker.  Inecto  Rapid,  Notox,  is  com- 
pounded in  18  distinct  shades,  from  raven  black  to 
golden  blonde.  You  may  try  it  under  our  10  specific 
and  binding  guarantees.  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 

Thousands  of  women  apply  it,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, in  their  own  homes,  and  with  invariable  success, 
because  it  brings  back  the  original  color  of  their  hair — 
and  so  naturally  that  the  tinting  cannot  be  detected, 
even  under  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Any  woman  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of 
her  hair  owes  it  to  herself  to  write  for  our  Beauty 
Analysis  Chart  which  permits  us  to  advise  her  of  the 
shade  precisely  attuned  to  her  individuality. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Merelyask  us  to  send  you  full  particulars  about  Inecto 
Rapid,  Notox,  and  our  Beauty  Analysis  Chart 


INECTO,  Inc. 

Laboratories  and  Salons 

33-35  West  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y, 


INECTO 


JZAPID 


W 

Tut* 


INECTO,  Inc. 

33-35  West  46t!i  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  gratis,  full  details  of  Inecto  Rapid,  Xotox  and 
the  "Beauty  Analysis  Chart.'* 
Form  XXX 

Name   

Address  

City   State  


NEW  YORK-ALBANY  HUDSON  RIVER  NIGHT  LINES 


SS.  BERKSHIRE,  FORT 
ORANGE,  RENSSELAER, 
TROJAN. 

From  New  York  Daily  incl. 
Sunday  at  6  p.  m.  ( Day- 
light Saving),  Pier  32, 
North  River,  Foot  of  Canal 
Street ;  Arrive  Albany  6 
a.  m.  next  morning. 


RETURN  TRIP 

From  Albany  to  New  York 
Leaving  Albany  at  9  p.  m. 
and  11  p.  m.  arriving  New 
York  7  a.  m.  the  next  morn- 
ing.   One  way  fare,  $3.50. 


Automobiles  carried 
moderate  charges. 


at 


NEW   YORK   WELCOMES   THE  LADIES 

While  the  men  are  speeehmaking,  conferencing,  balloting  and  nominating,  many  of 
our  fair  visitors  will  want  to  see  our  big  city  and  its  beautiful  environs. 

Of  all  the  sights  there  is  none  more  inspiring  than  the  lordiy  Hudson  River,  the  silver 
trail  which  links  New  York  with  Albany,  Saratoga  and  the  Adirondacks. 

To  follow  this  trail  aboard  one  of  our  palatial  steamers  is  a  pleasure  you  can  never 
forget.  You  will  take  away  with  you  lasting  memories  of  the  historic  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  revealed  in  the  soft  glow  of  the  afternoon  sunlight.  And  you  will  retain 
the  fairylike  impressions,  when,  after  darkness  has  settled,  the  ship's  powerful  search- 
light throws  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  shores  into  white-glowing  relief. 

Your  ship!  Cooling  breezes  sweeping  its  decks;  comfort  and  shelter  inviting  you  into 
its  stately  lounges,  parlors  and  dining  room;  restful  sleep  awaiting  you  in  the 
large  airy  staterooms. — You  have  a  whole  day  for  Albany,  or  if  you  care  to,  for  a  run  up 
to  Saratoga  Springs,  returning  by  steamer,  leaving  Albany  at  9  P.  M.  or  11  P.  M. 

HUDSON    NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
MIDDLETON  S.  BORLAND,  RECEIVER 


ALBERT  H.  HANSCOM 
General  Manager 


Phone  Canal  9000 
General  Offices:    Pier  32  N.  R. 


New  York 


EDWARD  B.  WILSON 
General  Passenger  Agent 


BAKER  &  WILLIAMS 

U..S.  BONDED  AND  FREE  WAREHOUSES 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  FARISH  COMPANY 

Commission  Merchants 


▼ 

Cottondale   Wide  Sheetings 
French  Broad  Bed  Spreads 
Bowling  Brook  Tickings 
Iron  Mt.  Tickings 
Canton  Denims 
Grey  Goods 
Ginghams 

100  WORTH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


BARDWIL  BROS. 

153  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 


HI 


Reg.us.M0ff. 


RENFREW 
YARN-DYED 
FABRICS 

WASH  WITH  ANY  SOAP 

COLORS  GUARANTEED 

"New  Goods  Free  if  colors  run  or  fade" 


RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 

The  Best  Fabric 

for 

Kids  Wash  Clothes 


F.  U.  Stearns  &  Company 

Selling  Agents 

9  Thomas  Street,  New  York 


Every  Driver  An  Escort 

Be  sure  that  the  taxicab 
you  hire  at  the  railway 
station  in  New  York  is 
a  responsible  one  of  the 

Yellow 
Taxi 

Corp. 

New  York  City  is 

filled  with  many  kinds  of 

high  rate  irresponsible  taxicabs.  The 
only  safe  way  to  insure  getting  a  re- 
liable lowest  rate  cab  is  by  asking 
for  a  genuine  Ye/IovTaxi  Lenox  2300. 

The  only  author^ 

ized  taxi  service  operating 

from  within  the  Grand  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Railway  stations  is  that 
of  the  W/owTaxi  Corp. 

Lenox 
2300 

Look  for  Our  Name  and 
Phone  Number  on  the  Door 

When  you  insist 

upon  a  YeJIowTaxi  Lenox 

2300,  during  your  stay  in  New  York 
you  are  assured 

(1)  An  immaculately  clean  cab 

(2)  A  courteous  driver 

(3)  Absolute  safety  and  comfort 

Lowest  Cash  Rate  of  Fare 
in  Greater  New  York 


See  the 
Hudson 

On  Your  Journey  to 
or  from  New  York 


Delegates  and  others  visiting  New 
York  during  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  should  not  fail  to 
include  this  delightful  trip  in  their 
itinerary.  Convenient  rail  connec- 
tions at  Albany.  Just  see  that  your 
ticket  reads  via  Day  Line  or  present 
any  through  rail  ticket  reading  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  to  our 
pursers.  Six  splendid  steamers  in 
service  this  season — "Washington 
Irving,"  "Hendrick  Hudson," 
"Robert  Fulton,"  "DeWitt  Clin- 
ton," "Albany"  and  the  new  "Alex- 
ander Hamilton" — all  favorably 
known  as  the  most  elegantly  ap- 
pointed river  craft  in  the  world. 
Wide  decks.  Spacious  interiors. 
Music.  Restaurant.  Write  for  illus- 
trated literature. 


Hudson  River  Day  Line 


Desbrosses  Street  Pier 

Tel.  Canal  9300 


New  York 


ScHRAFfT'S  home  made  candies 

are  the  unanimous  choice  of  exacting  tastes 

Breakfast         Luncheon  Afternoon  Tea  Dinner 

Candies  Sodas 

the§CHRAFfT15stores 

FRANK  G.  SHATTUCK  COMPANY 

383  Fifth  Avenue  near  36th  Street 

15  West  34th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue 

11  West  34th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue 

62  West  23rd  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue 

4-6  East  36th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue 

5  East  37th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue 

20  West  38th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue 

1379  Broadway  near  37th  Street 

13  East  42nd  Street  near  Madison  Avenue 

141  West  42nd  Street  near  Broadway 

48  Broad  Street  near  Wall  Street 

181  Broadway  near  Cortlandt  Street 

35  Nassau  Street  near  Liberty  Street 

56  Liberty  Street  near  Nassau  Street 

416  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn 

We  have  unusual  facilities  for  shipping  our  fresh,  delicious  home-made  candies  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


it    «  t» 

ITS  THE  BEST 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 
524  Waverly  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Family  Order  Dept.,  858  Fulton  St.,  Bklyn. 
BRANCHES 
HARLEM  MINEOLA,  L.  I. 

9  West  141st  Street 


JERSEY  CITY 
144  Provost  Street 


EAST  PATCHOGUE,  L.  I. 
CONEY  ISLAND 
ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


V 


ISIT  the  Woolworth 
Building — while  in  New 
York — tallest  in  the 
world. 

and  then 
dine  at 

MEYER'S 

POST-KELLER 

Best  Food 
in  New  York 
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The  Ql amour  of 
the  Orient 

Tfie  Gaiety  of 
'Broac/ooay 


AMERICAN 
&  CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 


DANCING 


CHOICE 
COURSE  DINNER 
A  LA  CARTE 
Wo  Cooer  Charge 

LUNCHEON 


Feast  on  Oriental  Tfeficacics 
on  Broad  way  or  dine  on 
favorite  American  duhes. 
Both  American  qnd  Chin- 
ese Coisine. 


In  the  Heart  of  theGreoiWhikWou 

EROADWAV  at49'h  STREET 

Cotter  Charge 


Choice  Seats  at 

TYSON  /or  Tickets 

for  that  show  you  want  to  see,  for  world  series 
games,  prize  fights  or  any  amusement  in  town. 
Phone  Chickering  9000  or  any  of  the  hotels  listed  be- 
low. Mail  and  telegraph  orders  receive  special  attention. 

Tyson  Co.  Inc.,  charges  only  box 
office  price  plus  50c  —  never  any 
more.    Service  —  not  Speculation. 


SMain  Office: 

208 

W.  42d  St. 

Just  West  of 
7th  Avenue 


M  fif  COMPANY 

Incorpora  ted 


Telephone 
Chickering 

9000 


'Branch  Offices  at  Following  Hotels: 
Longacre  Building      Hotel  Pennsylvania  Hotel  Vanderbilt 

Hotel  Gotham  Hotel  Algonquin     Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  St.  Regis 


Your  favorite  New  York 
morning  paper  was  de- 
livered to  your  news- 
stand today  by  the 

METROPOLITAN 
NEWS  COMPANY 

Largest  Newspaper 
Delivery  System  of 
Its  Kind  in  the  World 

Started  in  1893 
and  growing  ever  since 

MAIN  OFFICE 

47-53  CHRYSTIE  ST. 


FLOUR 


Since  1840— The  Saving  Flour 


ji  1/  u '  •  CREAM 
Ttecfieto  FARINA 

The  Ideal  Breakfast  Cereal 


Fleckers*  Cream  Self'Raising  Flour 

Heckers'  Old  Homestead 
Pancake  Flour 

Fleckers*  Self'Raising 
Buckwheat  Flour 

Fleckers9  Corn  Meal 

Fleckers*  Cream  Hominy 


A  Hearty  ^Welcome 
to  all   the  Delegates 
at 

JIMMY  KELLY'S 


SPICY  FOOD 

ROLLICKING 
MIDNIGHT  REVIEW 


DANCING 


ureenwich  Village 
181  Sullivan  Street 

Just  Below  Bleecker 
Phone:  Spring  4242 
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Be  sure  to  visit 

LUCHOW'S 

FAMOUS 

RESTAURANT 
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108-112  East  14th  Street 

Near  Fourth  Avenue  Subway 
New  York 

Telephone:  Stuyvesant  1480 
ESTABLISHED  1882 


HEREVER  you  see  this 
bottle  of  milk  you  may  use  the 
contents  with  safety.  It  con- 
tains milk  quality. 


BORDEN'S  FARM 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
1 10  Hudson  St.      New  York  City 


^^vriM^r\y  A/so/nta  /Co  All  yrfvu  .' 
■mi  imii  at  the  ,   »  j 

wkous  HofbraU 

Qusjntest  Pls.ce  ir\  America. 

BRQADWV"ar\d  30^  STREET 

<$>  #  <8> 

Finest  cuisine  -  Quick:  service. 

<§> 

Dcxrvcirxg,  from  Q  until  closing 

Private  rooms  for 
Banquets  , Meetings ,  Etc. 
Phone  for  reservation. 
Le^in<2ton  3530. 


Established  1839 


JOHN  NIX  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE 

FRUIT  &  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


281  WASHINGTON  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


WITHOUT  V  ISITING — WM.  J.  GALLAGHER'S 


MONTE  CARLO 

BROADWAY  AT  51st  ST. 

Tel— Circle  9071-4019 

William  Arnold 

and  his 

"Democratic   Girls  Review" 

AT  7.15  P.  M.  AT  MIDNIGHT 

ACE  BRIGODE 

and  His 


"14  VIRGINIANS" 

Miss  Marianne  Taylor,  Hostess 


DINNER— $2 


No   Cover  Charge 
at  Dinner 


A  la  Carte 
All  Hours 


711  7lh  AVE.  at  46th  ST. 

IS  ear  Broadway  Tel.  Bryant  10499 


"SPRING  FROLIC" 

Cha§.  Cornell's  Brilliant  New  Review 
Featuring  Beautiful  Star  Acts 
at 

11.15  P.M.  and  Midnight 


DANCING 

A  la  Carte  Service  All  Hours 
Miss  Elsie  Mains,  Hostess 


DANCING    ALL    EVENING    TILL  CLOSE 


Visit  New  York's  Qreatest  Innovation 

Three  Minutes  from 
New  York  Democratic  Club 
Opposite 
Qrand  Central  Terminal 

PRICE  LIST 

Shave  20 

Hair  Tonics  20 

Haircut  50 

Shampoo,  Plain  50 

Massage  50 

Manicure  75 

Separate  Compartments 
for  Ladies* 
Hair  Bobbing 


Street  level 


No  steps  to  climb 

Federal  Barber  Shops,  Inc.  Main  Corridor — Pershing  Sq. 

Three  Entrances:  E.  41st  St.  at  Park  Ave— Park  Ave.  bet.  41st  &  42nd  Sts. — E.  42nd  St.  it  Park  Ave. 


Bldg. 


tt  a  mr\A"DT 
w  ivi  it  jrv.rN  x 

Automats 
Cafeterias 

Gilt  Edge  Coffee 
and  Chocolate 


Office  and  Bakery  .  .50th  St.  and  nth  Ave. 
975  Eighth  Avenue .  .  Between  57th  and  58th 

Sts. 

1557  Broadway  47th  St.  and  Broadway 

106  West  43rd  Street. Near  Sixth  Ave. 
725  Sixth  Avenue .  .  .  Near  42nd  St. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  .  .  .Corner  42nd  St. 

50  East  42nd  Street .  Below  Madison  Ave. 

1447  Broadway  At  41st  St. 

250  West  42nd  Street. Near  Eighth  Ave. 

1370  Broadway  Corner  37th  St. 

604  Sixth  Avenue .  .  .  Between  35th  and 

36th  Sts. 

461  Eighth  Avenue . .  At  33rd  St. 

606  Broadway  At  Houston  St. 

386  Broadway  Between   White  and 

Walker  Sts. 

146  Nassau  Street. .  .Between  Beekman  and 

Spruce  Sts. 

31  Park  Row  Near  Broadway 

2  John  Street  At  Broadway 

78  Nassau  Street  Near  John  St. 

68  Trinity  Place  ....  Near  Rector  St. 

107  Greenwich  St.  .  .Near  Rector  St. 
50  Broadway  Near  Exchange  PI. 

^1241  Broadway  At  31st  St. 

*  236  Fifth  A  venue.  Near  27th  St. 
*56  East  23rd  St.  .  .  .  At  Fourth  Ave. 
*115  East  14th  St.  .  .Near  Irving  PI. 


-fa  Nearest  to  Madison  Square  Qarden 


life  is  worth  living,  it  is  not  tne 
Bohemia  of  the  ne'er  do  well, 
but  the  source  to  which  all  bon 
vivants  come  to  taste  life  at  the 
fountain  of  good  living. 

Here  life  has  the  piquancy  which 
enchants  the  good  liver.  Here 
he  searches  for  the  things  which 
give  life  its  seasoning  and  gets 
more  than  he  expects. 


Greenwich 
Village 
Inn 

5  Sheridan  Square 

DANCING  Phone  Spring  0772 
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PHILADELPHIA 

J  BRAND  =3 

g  PASTEURIZED  S 

Jfc 


f  CREM  CHEESE; 

°PHENIX  CHEESE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  «  u  s  *  •  CHICAGO 


"EIGHT   3  OUNCES 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 

PHENIX  CLUB  CHEESE 

THE  RICHER,  CREAMIER 
LOAF  CHEESE 


PHENIX  CHEESE 
COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  I 


r  .••.-••••••••••••••••••••••••••••-•••••••••••••••••••••••••-•••••••-•"•-•■•••••••••••••••••-^ 

i  ? 
i  • 

}   PATRONIZED  BY  PEOPLE  OF  NOTE  j 
AND  PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW 

:  ; 


CASTOLDI'S 

ITALIAN 

RESTAURANT 

Best 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER 
ALSO  A  LA  CARTE 


312-14  West  58th  Street 

Jusi  Off  Columbus  Circle 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  Columbus  9830 


i 


MARTINI 

AND 

ROSSI 

Non-Alcoholic 

VERMOUTH 

Regular  and  Dry 

Bottled  only  in 
Turin,  Italy. 

The  genuine, 
imported  article. 

Sold  by  all  first 
class  dealers  in 
U.  S.  A. 

Sole  Agts.  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co. 

22-24  Clarke  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


The 

Refreshing 
Drink 


''The  Queen 
of  Table  Waters" 


Alone  or  Mixed 


Apollinaris  Agency  Co.,  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Sole  American  Agents  of 
The  Apollinaris  Company,  Ltd.,  London 


^Made 
underforniula 
of  a  celebrated 
Scotch  Brewer" 


Goo'A  Old 

Scotchftrew 

fir 

Real  Refreshment 


N 


5  9  1 

EAR 


B  R  O 

4  8th 


A  D  W  A  Y 

STREET 


Chinese  and 
American  Food 


Dancing 


Music 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
WHITE  LIGHT  DISTRICT 


new  york  HELENE  L.  SWENEY  boston 
Modern  Dances  Specialized 

In  the  dances  of  to-day  gentlemen  must  lead  correctly 
end  IcJies  must  follow  with  ease  in  order  to  acquire  that 
perfect  poiso  so  indispensable  to  a  beautiful  dancer.  At* 
tent  ion  given  to  correcting  all  faults— especially  those 
common  to  beginners,  such  as  self -consciousness,  rigidity, 
etc.  Private  and  Class  lessons;  day  or  evening;  beginners 
or  advanced, 

9  EAST  59th  STREET  (at  5th  Ave.)  NEW  YORK 

'Phone  Plaza  8612 
Boston,  136  Mass.  Ave.  at  Boylston 

Normal  Course  for  Teachers  Diplomas  Awarded 

Member  American   National  Association  Masters  of  Dancing 


Famous  Chinese  Dishes 

as  they  are  prepared  only 
by  expert  Chinese  chefs. 

Popular  Prices 

Republic  Restaurant 

1485  Broadway,  bet.  42nd  and  43rd  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


5? 


Ok 


For  Good  Food,  Select  Entertainment  and 
Irresistible  Dance  Music 

Visit  the  FAMOUS 

PALAIS  DES  BEAUX-ARTS 

So  WEST  40th  STREET 

Opposite  Bryant  Park.  Established  since  1902 

SPECIAL  CONVENTION 
TABLE  D'HOTE 
DINNER  7  TO  9  P.M. 

With  an  ELABORATE  REVUE  at  7:40  P.  M.  and 
11:45  P.  M,    No  cover  charge  until  10  P.  M. 

SPECIAL  LUNCHEON  90c.   Also  a  la  carte  & 

UPTOWN  BRANCH  The  New 
BEAUX-ARTS  RESTAURANT 
310  WEST  58th  STREET  at  Columbus  Circle. 
Table  d'Hotc  and  a  la  Carte  at  moderate  prices. 


A  ' New  HOTEL  under  the  same  management 

HOTEL  ACROPOLIS 

310  WEST  58th  STREET  at  Columbus  Circle 
No  Advance  in  Rates  During  Convention. 


Seeing  New  York 

Be  sure  and  use  the  Yellow 

Knickerbocker  Sight  Seeing  Cars 

The  Finest  Cars  in  the  City 

UPTOWN,  DOWNTOWN,  CONEY  ISLAND, 
CHINATOWN,  the  BOWERY  and  the  GHETTO 


STARTING  POINTS 


Tours  to  Chinatown  and  Coney  Island  leave  34th  St. 
r.nd  Broadway  (Saks  &  Co.  Department  Store)  from  6:30 
P.  M.  until  10  P.  M.  Sundays  and  holidays,  9  A.  M.  until 
13  P.  M.  Other  starting  points  35th  St.  and  Broadway 
(in  center  of  square)  and  41st  St.  and  Broadway  (Com- 
mercial Trust  Bldg.)  9  A.  M.  until  11:30  P.M. 


KNICKERBOCKER  CARS 

TO  ALL 

RACE  TRACKS 

LEAVE  BROADWAY  and  41st  ST. 

(Commercial  Trust  Bldg.) 

DIRECT  to  GRAND  STAND 
Track  Badges  Sold  on  Cars 

First  Cars  Leave  at  12:30,  1:00  and  1:15 

FARE  $1.00 

F.  B.  WALKEK,  Manager  Phone  Penn  1418 


to  New  York's  Largest  and  Leading 

AMERICAN — CHINESE  RESTAURANTS 


YOENGS 

BROADWAY  &  49th  ST. 

(GROUND  FLOOR) 


JOY  YOENGS 

711-715  SEVENTH  AVE. 

JUST  OFF  TIMES  SQUARE 


CONTINUOUS  DANCING 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  FOOD 

One  Standard  All  Year  Round — Highest  Values — Popular  Prices 


Be  Sure  and  Visit 

"ZITS" 

CasinO 

Restaurant 
Central  Park 

(72nd  St.  near  the  5th  Ave.  Entrance) 
Rhinelander  9356 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner  &  Supper 

EXQUISITE    DANCE    MUSIC  BY 

Florence  Richardson 

and  Her  Orchestra 


READ 


"ZITS"  Weekly 

The  World's  Greatest  Theatrical  Publication 
OUT  EVERY  THURSDAY 

ALL  NEWSSTANDS 

10c 

Keep  Posted  on  What's  Going  On  in  the 
Entire  Amusement  World 


Introduce  Yourself  to 

THE  CROW'S  NEST 

for  a  hearty  ivelcome  in  a  convivial  at- 
mosphere! 

Here  you  may  dine  as  you  used  to — with  real  food — and  its 
accompaniment  of  the  old  world  environment.  The  carnival 
spirit  and  dancing  reign  upstairs ;  below  a  quiet  club-like 
seclusion   in   the   cozy  grill. 


You  may  enjoy,  if  you 
like,  a  real  Italian  cuisine 
with  the  perfection  of 
artistry  that  comes  from 
centuries  of  cultivated 
taste,  that  can  make  the 
simplest  dish  both  inter- 
esting and  delicious. 


Whether  you  wish  the 
excitement  and  dash  of 
a  fete  or  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  a  tete-a-tete, 
if  you  want  the  right 
food  in  harmonious  sur- 
roundings, c  o  m  e  on 
down !  Incidentally  we 
are  in  the  heart  of  Green- 
wich Yillage  too. 


59 

Christopher  St. 

Phone 
1410  Spring 

8lh  St.  Stution  on  ^Jj 
the    6th    Ave.  L; 
ChriMopher  St* 
Station  on  the  7th 
Ave.  Suhway. 


Delegates  Welcomed  at 

Offer's  Restaurant 

Delicious  Home  Cooking 

Banquets  and  Parties  a  Specialty 

j            102  -  104  West  38th  Street 

i 

Ce 

s 
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Sylvan  Electric  Bath 

160-162  Schermerhorn  St.      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  distinct  Hydro-Electric  Bath,  scientific  and  depend- 
able for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuritis,  Obesity 

Geduld  &  Rosenblum  F™v  New  York 

OTOOLE'S 

1V1  wlwxv  JXELLS  11 1  >  vj  ijiilvVldi 

Incorporated 

PACKARD  CARS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Twin  Six  Models 

Mam  Office    It  CI  7     Wpct     57nH                  N'KW  YORK 
and  Garage    lis    1/       VVC5L     )  L\  1U     OL.    Phone:  Circle  2610 

1628  BROADWAY 

Corner  50th  Street 
IS  L  W  Y  URN 

"Food  of  highest  quality  at  moderate  prices" 

J.  C.  &M.G.  Mayer  Real 

347  Madison  Avenue  Estate 

Price,  Quard  &  Co. 

SECURITIES                       32  BROADWAY 

Strand  Roof  Cascades 

Broadway,  47th  to  48th  St. 
America  s  Leading  Restaurant 

WITH   MUSICAL    REVUE    AND  DANCING 

T.  J.  Shaw 

14^1    Rrnp  fl  wis*  v                                 N"*»\x/   \^r\fk"  C*\  i~\r 
±  it-  a    lj l  vjcivj-  w  d y                                         X  ^xz>  w      X        IX.    V_>1  IV 

Metropolitan  Dye  Works,  Inc. 
Dyers  and  Cleaners          180th  StBronxan^ver 

S*  St  Roth  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

130  West  42nd  Street 
Building  Construction 

M*  J*  Donovan 

308  West  59th  Street 

Dance  Hall 

JOHN  MEEHAN  &  SON 

Qeneral  Contractors 

90  West  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Corner  of  Old  Russia  in  New  York 

The  Russian  Inn  NeJpJ£A?S2 

LUNCHEON— TEA— DINNER— SUPPER 

Russian  Music  Durirg  Dinner — After  the  Theater 
an  Intimate  Review  and  Jazz  a  la  Russe 

Democratic 
Convention  Decorations 

BY 

THE  C.  H.  KOSTER  CO. 

21  PARK  PLACE                       NEW  YORK 

Thf>  A1r>Q  RESTAURANT 
1  11C  iAljJO  6th  Ave  at  58th  St 

Sy  Hing  Restaurant 

AMERICAN  AND  CHINESE  FOOD 
1401  Broadway                                            New  York 

The  Nassau  Smelting 

&  Refining  Works,  Ltd. 

603  West  29th  Street 
New  York  City 

Beem  Nom  Low  Chinese 

474  Sixth  Avenue  Restaurant 

Camplimen  t.s 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO, 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

HOTEL  HAWTHORNE 

70  West  ¥)th  Street,  New  York  City 

Phone:  Bryant  3566  2  'and  3  Room  Suites 


Compliments  of 

HOTEL  LATHAM 

4  East  28/A  Street,  New  York  City 
Emil  H.  Reiners,  Manager 


HOTEL  PORTLAND 

132  West  Mth  Street 

Near  Broadway,  New  York 

Bids  you  welcome 

Rates  $2.50  up.  M.  J.  Gusdofer,  Manager 


HOTEL  PRISAMENT 

A  Distinctive  Residential  Hotel 
Broadway  and  IMh  Street 
New  York  City 


HOTEL  SCHUYLER  ARMS 

305-11  West  mh  Street 

Tuo  Blocks  from  96th  Street  Express  Station,  near  River- 
side  Drive.  An  Apartment  hotel  of  distinction  and  re- 
finement. 

Rates — Daily,  Weekly  and  Monthly. 
Telephone  Riverside  6100. 


Compliments  of 

HOTEL  SEN  TON 

35-37  East  27th  Street 

Opposite  Madison  Square  Garden 
Mad.  Square  54.50  A.  E.  and  M.  L.  Healey 


THE  WARRINGTON 

An  apartment  hotel  of  the  finest  type. 

Madison  Ave.  at  33rd  Street 


POST  LODGE 

Boston  Post  Road 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Larchmont  5S1. 


Telephone  9500  Riverside 

HOTEL 
NARRAGANSETT 

Broadway  at  94th  St. 

One  Block  from  Seventh  Avenue  Express  and 
Local  Subway. 

Broadway  Surface  Cars  Pass  the  Door. 
JOSEPH  HERZBERG,  President 

One,  Two  and  Three 
Rooms  and  Baths 

Delegates  and  Families  Assured  Attention, 
Service,  Privacy  at  Reasonable  Rates. 


-An  Eating  Place  of  Peculiar  Excellence 

Riggs  Restaurant 

43-45-47  WEST  33rd  STREET 

Next  to  McAlpin  Hotel 
NEW  YORK 


POPULAR  PRICES 

OVER  5000  PERSONS  DAILY 


J.  E.  RIGGS  Proprietor 
L.  I.  BOGART  Manager 


Telephone 
Pennsylvania  0783 


THE  MOST  UNIQUE  FRUIT  SHOP  IN  AM  ERICA"  ~\ 

Invites  for  your  consideration 
Assortments  of  Most  Delectable  Fruits, 
Bon    Voyage  and  Presentation  Baskets 
Delicious  Ice  Cream  Soda  Served 
Our  BALCONY  RESTAURANT 
S^-Vy       3  Offers  most  delicious  viands  for 

\phopa  Dainty  Luncheon. 

Special  Fruit  Salads  and  Afternoon  Tea. 

'  INCORPORATED  %_r^ 

£75  Fifth  Avenue 

\*S  p-   ~S  AT  53nD  STREET 

New  York. 


LOGAN  BILLINGSLEY 

1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx 
REAL  ESTATE 


THE  DURLAND  COMPANY 

Sixty-sixth  Street  and  Central  Park  West 
New  York  City 

Largest  Riding  Academy  in  the  World 


The  A  and  Eagle 

A  Mark  of  Quality 
for  More  Than  67  Years 

The  A  and  Eagle  is  more  than 
merely  a  trade-mark — it  is  a  pledge 
of  quality  upheld  through  67  years 
of  public  service,  and  your  assur- 
ance of  the  best  in  beverages — al- 
ways. Among  the  famous  An- 
heuser-Busch products  it  identifies 
are  Budweiser,  A-B  Ginger  Ale  and 
Grape  Bouquet. 

Budweiser 

With  the  same  body — same  ageing 
— same  delicious  flavor  that  have 
made  it  the  nation's  favorite  drink 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

A-B 

Ginger  Ale 

A  perfect  blend  of  Mother  Nature's 
choicest  products — with  the  tempt- 
ing fragrance  of  REAL  Jamaica 
Ginger. 

Grape  Bouquet 

A  tempting  drink  with  a  wonder- 
ful grape  flavor. 

Anheuser-Busch 

St.  Louis 
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|     Moran  Towing  | 

§  and  | 

1     Transportation  | 


Company 


1  17  Battery  Place  § 
1  New  York  | 

I  N.  Y.  | 
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Older  than  the 
Democratic  Party 


YES,  older  even  than  this 
republic  is  the  House  of 
Devoe.  Founded  in  1754, 
DEVOE  has  a  background  of 
170  years'  experience  in  the 
paint  industry  and  is  recog- 
nized today  as  producing  the 
most  complete  and  highest 
quality  paint  and  varnish  line 
in  America. 


Devoe  &l  Ray nolds  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York       Founded  1754  Chicago 


G  EN  TLE  MEN's 
garments  and  accessories,  distinctive 
in  style  and  character 

HATS,  FURNISHING  GOODS 
AND  CLOTHING 

FrIripler&  D- 

ESTABLISHED  iSSfj 

t!Madison  ^Avenue  at  Forty-sixth  Street 


aid  a  visitor  after  going 
through  our  5-story  build' 
ing  at  380  Broadway  recently: 

"It  is  a  veritable  exposi- 
tion of  the  newest  and  most 
approved  ideas  in  filing  and 
record  keeping  methods." 

You  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  this  exposition 
while  in  New  York  for  the 
Convention. 


LibraryBureau 


Founded  1876 


|  Plans    H  Makes  rH  Installs! 
[Card  and  filing  systems  -  Cabinets  -  Supplies  | 

380  Broadway  Telephone :  Canal  6800 

Newark  Office:  31  Clinton  Street 


T  H  ELN 

-There  wtos  dr?  old  vorpdr?  who  lived  in  d  ~boe 

'She  had  so  m&rcu  children  she  didn't  know  wbdt to  do 

9he  fed  tberr?  some  broth  without  dot)  bread 

'Then  spanked  them  all  soundlij  and  send  them  to  bed 

NOV 

Nowddaqs  i|Ou  maq  livY  m  a.  mansion  orfldt 
bat  uou  stdu,  more  or  less  in  qour  shoes. at  that 
So  when  qou  want  koo6  shoes  you'll  know  u/bereto  £o 
<to  Kmneu's  for  service  where  Prices  are  low/ 


NOTHING 


U98 


FOOT  V  LA  R.  FOR  THE  FAMILY 
SPF.CIAL1STS    ON  CHILDR.ENS  SHOES  o< 

Jersey  City  -  293  Jackson  Ave 

,foRfq     87&   ^TOPPING  CENTRE  STOPE  ]  ^(^St  M  Offi 
■jiuKL^  a  blocks  from  mybtle  5  643  Sixth  Ave  Near  37  th  ?    NEAR  LENOX  rrtUUKIU 
1628  Pitkin  Ave  I  NWVnrk  -  1521  3rd  Ave 

NEAR  HOPMNSON     E  nKW  Iul  "  §        AT  86  th 


185 


TICKETS 
for  all  the  amusements 

This  is  just  a  reminder  that  McBride's  i3 
prepared  to  relieve  you  of  the  bother 
of  shopping  at  box-offices  for  tickets  to  the 
various  amusements. 

You  undoubtedly  know  McBride's  ser- 
vice. As  the  largest  theatre  ticket  agency  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  be  entirely  unknown 
to  distinguished  visitors  to  New  York. 

As  always,  the  charge  is  "50c  for  ser- 
vice— never  a  penny  more." 


THEATRE  TICKET  OFFICES,  Inc. 

1497  Broadway       Phone  Lackawanna  3900 

National  City  Building     ■     Hotel  McAlpin 
Hotel  Martinique  •  71  Broadway  •  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  Savoy  •  Hotel  Albert  •  165  Broadway 


(NEW  YORK) 


America  s  Greatest  Sporting,  Theatrical 
and  Motion  Picture  Newspaper 


Twelve  Pages  of 
Stage  and  Film  Stars 
in  Each  Sunday's  Art 
Supplements,  and  the 
Most  Entertaining 
Magazine  Section 
Published. 


Regular 

Standard 

Features 

Seven 

Times 

a  Week 


\  RACING 
FINANCE 
POLITICS 
THEATRICALS 
BROADWAY  LIFE 
GENERAL  SPORTS 
,  MOTION  PICTURES 


All  the  Important  News  of  the  Day 


ONCE     A     READER  ALWAYS 


READER 


GLOBE  THEATRE 

BROADWAY  and  46th  STREET  EVENINGS  8.25 
MATINEES    WEDNESDAY    and   SATURDAY  2:25 


CHARLES  DILLINGHAM  presents 

AMERICAN  GREATEST 
ENTERTAINER 


FRED  STONE 


"STEPPING  STONES 
with  DOROTHY  STONE 


Music  by  Jerome  Kern 
Book  by  Anne  Caldwell  &  R.  H.  Burnside 


Compliments  of 


EX-LAX 

The  Sweet  Chocolate 
Laxative 


Robert  Gair  Company 

Executive  Offices 
350  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Folding  Boxes 


Manufacturer  of 

Box  Boards 

All  Grades 


Labels 


Corrugated  and  Solid  Fibre  Shipping  Cases 


Buffalo,  New  York 


Branch  Offices 
Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicago,  111. 


Brooklyn,  New  York 
Piermont  New  York 


Plants  at 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
Montville,  Conn. 


Chicago,  III. 
Quincy,  111. 


Carter,  Macy  Company 

Incorporated 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

INTERNATIONAL 
TEA  MERCHANTS 

TEA 
COFFEE 

IMPORTERS    -  EXPORTERS 

Jobbers 


MAIN  OFFICES 

142  PEARL  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


PETTIT  &  REED 

W holesale  Dealers 

BUTTER,  EGGS 
AND  CHEESE 


NOS.  38  &  40  NORTH  MOORE  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Established  1836 


Telephone  Connection 


WEBER-BUNKE-LANGE 
COAL  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE 

270  WEST  96th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:     RIVERSIDE     0149  -  0150 
YARDS 

96th  ST.  &  NORTH  RIVER    110th  ST.  &  EAST  RIVER 
155th  ST.  &  HARLEM  RIVER 


Since  1868 

7>\CK  in  1868,  when  New  York 
LJ  last  was  host  to  a  Democratic 
National  Convention,  Lewis  &  Conger 
was  supplying  the  homes  of  leading 
New  Yorkers  with  their  Household 
Equipment. 

Since  then,  we  have  of  course  grown 
with  the  city's  growth.  And  today 
our  entire  eight  floors  are  crowded 
with  a  most  complete  assortment  of 
supplies  for  "the  kitchen  in  particular 
and  the  home  in  general." 

People  who  like  fine  things  to  work 
with  in  their  homes  will  find  a  visit 
well  worth  while. 


Jewis&^ongei^ 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Manufactured  by  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  CEMENT  CO. 

NEW  YORK  -  -  BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA    -  BUFFALO 


*Miii:iiii!iiiiiiiiiii»niiiiii:iiiiiii:i;mi:i 


Kittin  innmuiuif  tn  m  i  mnfmnmtii!  it  i  u  i » 


G.  B.  St.  George,  President       L.  V.  Bermingham,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Cor t land t  1638 

ANTHRACITE 
BITUMINOUS 


D.,  L.  &  W.  COAL  CO.'S  SCRANTON 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.'s  Coal        L.  V.  C.  Sales  Co.'s  Coal 
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for  the  Sign 

Orange  Disc. 


i 

: 

! 
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MOTORISTS   will   always  find  a  Hearty  welcome 
and  prompt  service  with 

THAT  GOOD  GULF  GASOLINE 
and  SUPREME  AUTO  OIL 

"AT    THE    SIGJS    OF    THE    ORAJVGE  DISC" 

GULF   REFINING  COMPANY 


i 


A  cordial  invitation 

is  extended  to  the  Delegates  and  their  friends  to 
visit  Brooklyn,  the  Fourth  Industrial  Center  of 
the  Country. 

This  Company  is  proud  of  a  record  of  over  sev- 
enty-six years  of  uninterrupted  service  to  the 
Community  and  appreciates  the  opportunity  that 
has  been  afforded  it  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Greatest  Borough  of  the  Greatest  City  in  the 
World. 


The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company 

2/  it's  done  with  HEAT,  you  can  do  it  BETTER  with  GAS 


40  plays 


List  the  ones  you  want  to  see  and 
reserve  seats  through  Bascom 


These  are 
Broadway. 


Sfav    times  on 


Theatres  filled  with  New 
York's  distinguished  Conven- 
tion guests.  Some  will  find  it 
difficult  to  get  seats  for  the 
shows  they  choose. 

Here's  a  bit  of  advice.  Jot 
duwn  the  plays  you  want  to  see 
and  drop  in  at  a  Bascom  The- 
atre Ticket  Service  branch. 
There's  one  near  you — see  the 
list  below. 


Folks  who  depend  on  Bas 
com  do  not  have  to  pay  exor 


BASCOM 

THEATRE  TICKET 

SERVICE 

Tie  asiweJn  suiana 


IT 


HOTEL  ASTOR 
HOTEL  COMMODORE 
HOTEL  IMPERIAL 


1511  Broadway 

West  side,  bet.  44th  &  45th  Sts 

THE  BILTMORE 


bitant  premiums.  The  box 
office  price  plus  50  cents  for 
service — that's  all  Bascom  ever 
charges.  And  you  get  50  cents' 
■worth" of  service,  too. 

Ask  one  of  the  thousands 
■who  have  dealt  with  Bascom 
for  years.  They  will  tell  you 
that  a  Bascom  promise  is  a 
promise  kept.  That  when  you 
get  seats  through  Bascom  you 
get  a  square  deal  every  time. 

Visit  or  phone  a  Bascom 
Branch  toda\'.  Get  your  list  to 
them  now.  Don't  be  disap- 
pointed.   See  Bascom. 


HOTEL  BELMOXT  THE  PLAZA 
™  1  t       i      .  .*     r-™^        HOTEL  AXSONIA 

Phone  Vanderbilt  5900     the  Murray  hill 


BRENTANO'S 

NEW  YORK  STORE 
FIFTH  AVE.  at  27th  ST. 


70 
of 


Years 

Service 


/^XY  BOOK  in  the  World,  in 
V-/2  any  language  procurable,  de- 
livered to  any  available  point  on  the 
Globe.  Service  by  mail,  telephone, 
telegraph  or  messenger. 

n  ^CORDIAL  WELCOME  is  extended 
'•L/7  to  all  Delegates  and  Visitors  to  the 
Convention,  on  this  our 

SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


\v \siii\(;to\ 
F  St.  uml  12 til  St 
V  \\  . 


t  nit  v<;o 

s  So.  Wubusji 
A  » «-. 


LONDON 
Portsmouth 
St. 


PARIS,  ::r  Ave.  «!«■  I'Opern 


Are  You 

Physically  Fit? 

You  cannot  expect  to  do  GOOD  WORK  if 
your  system  is  not  functioning  properly. 

KEEP  IN  TRIM  BY  TAKING 

ANALAX 

THE  FRUITY  LAXATIVE 

A  pastille  or  two  at 
night  prepares  you  for 
the  next  day's  work. 

WRITE    FOR  SAMPLE. 

Manufactured  by 

^         McKESSON  & 
ROBBINS,  Inc. 

91  FULTON 

STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Capital 
$2,700,000 


Established 
1883 


%<>  MANHATTAN  STORAGE 
and  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 

EXTENDS  A  HEARTY  WELCOME  TO  THE  DELEGATES  AND  VISITORS  TO  THE 
DEMOCRATIC      NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

THOROUGHLY  EQUIPPED  TO  HANDLE  SHIPMENTS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
TO     NEW     YORK     CITY,     EITHER     FOR     DELIVERY     OR     FOR  STORAGE. 

CORRESPONDENTS    IN    ALL    THE     PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

FORTY     YEARS     IN     BUSINESS     MEANS     SATISFACTORY  SERVICE. 


SEVENTH  AVENUE  WAREHOUSE 

52nd    to    53rd  Streets 


LEXINGTON  AVENUE  WAREHOUSE 

41st    to    42nd  Streets 


SAMUEL  GALLUCCI 


SUPPLIES 


for 


STEAM 
GAS  & 
WATER 


30-38  RAILROAD  AVE. 
CORONA,  N.  Y. 


np  ,  ,  f  Havemever  3230 
Telephone  i  • 

I  Uavemerer  ZiZo 


•    C0MM0N5EN5E     SUB  WAY    ENGI  NETXRl  N  G 


^DISTURBED 
T08E.-V.i-    BY- THE    ■  •. 

-  ■  ■    '  {  tunneling; 

■Sj*  STREET 
OTKOtieiO ,  u  N  A  j=  F  E  C  T  E  0 


;BUSINESS 
:-'CAR.RIED 
'oA  AS 

'•.'•usual.'.  .  ,'  ;'.•'"•?' 

DURING  i  ■•'  ■  V-V-.  V^  i 
,  CQNiTRUCTtQH.^^--^ 

All  Party  W\lls  tunneled  masonry  Subway 

FIRST  TUBE  TUNNELED  WITH  SINGLE  TUBE  SHIELD, ALL 
OTHER.  TUBES  OF  THE  SUBWAY  WITH  3/4  SHIELD  HELD  IN  PLACE 
BY  GROOVES  IN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  OF  PARTY  WALL.  GRAVEL 
PACKING  PREVENTS  ANV  DISTURBANCE-  OF  STREETS  OR, 
STRUCTURES .  TWO  TUBES  MAY  BE  BUILT  AND  OPERATED 
TO  BE  FOLLOWED  WHEN  DESIRED  BY  ONE-  OR  MORE-  TUBES 
WITHOUT  DISTURBING  OPERATION   OF  TRACKS    IN  USE  OR 
INCREASE  OF  COST  PER  TUBE-TUNNELING  WITH  3/4  SHIELDS. 

TUBES  CAN  BE  DISCONNECTED  AT  EXPRESS  STATIONS 
TO  GIVE  ROOM  FOR  ISLAND   PLATFORMS  BETWEEN 
TRACKS  AND  RECONNECTED  BEYOND  STATIONS. 

THE  SUBWAY  IS  A  WATERTIGHT  MONOLITHIC  STRUCTURE" 
OF  VIBRATED  REIN FORCFD  CONCRETE  BLOCKS  .  DENSE 
GRAVEL  PACKING  BLOWN  INTO  SPACE-  BEHIND   SHIELDS  AS 
THEY  ARE  SHOVED.  SURROUNDS  THE  SUBWAY  AND  PROTECTS 
IT.WITH  ROADWAY  AND  BUILDINGS,  BEFORE  THEY  CAN  SETTLE. 

STR.UCTUR.E-,  METHODS    AND    CONSTRUCTION  APPARATUS, 
DEVELOPED    FHOM    EXPE-RI  EN  CE  ,    DESIGNED  By 


Open  cut  structural  steel  subways  Tmiy  z. 

compared  with  tunneled  masonry  *S°'*tlf  .UJionrfce 

subways  aie  out  of  date  and  wdstefully    consulting  e-ngin 


DUUWdyS   (tic  (JUL  \M  uoit    QUU  v,a 

extravagant  in  cost  and  time. 


EE-R, 


17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NlY.SlT> 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


Bradley-  Mahony 
Co.  Inc. 

Coal 


Office  and  Pockets 
216th  St.  and  Harlem  River 
New  YorK 

Phone  2350  Wadstoorth 
2351 


LUBRICANTS 

Specialists  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lubricants  of 
every  description  since 
1870. 

FISKE  BROTHERS 
REFINING  CO. 

24  State  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKS 

Toledo,  Ohio  Newark,  N.  J. 


TREMLEY 

OIL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


SUBSIDIARY 
WARNER  QUI X LAN  COMPANY 

79  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Refiners  and  Distributors 
of 

"MASCOT" 

GASOLINE 


WARREN  FOUNDRY 
&  PIPE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Special  Castings 

For  All  Purposes 


SALES  OFFICES 
11  Broadway  201   Devonshire  St. 


New  York  City 


Boston,  Mass. 


FOUNDRIES 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


New  York  Steam  Corporation 

280  Madison  Avenue 


♦ 


Central  Station  Steam  Service 
High  or  Low  Pressure 

for 

Heat  and  Power  Purposes 

<  ♦  > 

Clean,  Economical,  Dependable  Service 
Eliminates  the  Boilers  from  the  Premises 
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Stokes 
:  Coal  Company 


17  East  42  nd  St 
New  York  City 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
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ft 
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Telephone  a 

ft  Uanderbilt  9500  ft 
ft  ft 
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Thomas  Dwyee 
BUELDEIR 


THE  MARBLE  ARCH 


Broadway  aft  216ftlk  SL 


AlgMgliBiliBaiBiBgliai^ 


PLUMBING 

SHEET  METAL 
WORK 


Thomas  E.  O'Brien 

INCORPORATED 

6303-11  Fifth  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Sunset  4006-4O07 


Allen  N.  Spooner  Son 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING 
ENGINEERS 

Pier  Eleven  Nortk  River 

New  York 

Telephone:  Rector  1331  &  5980 


River  and  Harbor  Construction, 
Piers,  Sheds,  Bulkheads,  Founda- 
tions. Reinforced  Concrete,  Dredg- 
ing, Caissons,  Subaqueous  Pipe, 
Cable  Laying,  Marine  Salvaging, 
Divers,    and     Special  Dredging. 


STANDARD  ARCH 
COMPANY 

FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTIONS 

204  WEST  14TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephones:  Chelsea  5/76  -  5177 


PENNSYLVANIA  TERMINAL 
AUTO  RENTING  CORPORATION 

146-154  WEST  30tb  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
Telephone.  'Pennsylvania  1093-1094 

Locomobile  and  Packard  Cars  for  Hire 
by  Hour,  Day,  Month  or  Trip 

Courteous  and  Competent  Chauffeurs 


*Brusstar 
Construction 

Company,  Inc. 

East  151st  Street  and  Harlem  RiVer 

NeW  York 


Asphalt  PaVing 
Road  Construction 


Mastic  Floors 
Waterproofing 

 i 


EVERYTHING  for  the 
^  treatment  and  condition- 
ing of  water  for  Industrial 
and  Household  uses. 

Water  Softeners — Filters 
Special  Apparatus 


The  Permutit  Company 

440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factories:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Birmingham,  N.  J. 
Branch  offices  and  agents  in  all  principal  cities. 


Kenn-Well 
Contracting  Co, 

Incorporated 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

AND 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
EVERETT  BUILDING 

45  East  1 7th  Street 

New  York  City 


THE 

JOBSON-GIFFORD 
COMPANY 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

NEW  YORK 
CITY 


STEEL  STRUCTURES 


BRIDGES 


PIERS 


FOUNDATIONS 


GENERAL 


CONSTRUCTION 


Compliments  of 

TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sulphur  Deposit  and  Plant 
Gulf,  Matagorda  County,  Texas 


□□□□□□□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


□□□□□□□ 
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CASPER   HELBOCK        HAROLD  G.  GENT 


President 


Treasurer 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


CASPER  HELBOCK  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

PAVING 
CONTRACTORS 


633  WALES  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□□□□□□□ 


Telephone  Melrose  0377 


□ 

□ 
'  □ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□□□□□□□ 
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I  The  Phoenix  I 

I  Bridge  Company  I 

E  Engineers,  Fabricators  E 

E  and  Erectors  E 

|  of  | 

I  Steel  Bridges,  1 

I  Buildings,  etc.  | 

E  Works  and  Engineering  Office  = 

'-  Phoenixville,  Pa.  E 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  London,  England 
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THE  HAYWARD  COMPANY 


ORANGE  PEEL 
CLAM  SHELL 
DRAG  SCRAPER 
ELECTRIC  MOTOR 
BUCKETS 
DIGGING  MACHINERY 


50  CHURCH  ST. 


NEW  YORIC  N.  Y. 


DREDGING 

Filling,  Land  Reclamation, 
Canals   and   Port  Works 

River  and  Harbor  Improvements 
Deep  Waterways  and  Ship  Channels 

We  are  equipped  to  execute  all  kinds  of  dredging, 
reclamation  and  port  works  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Atlantic  Gulf  and  Pacific  Co. 


New  York 
21   Park  Row 


Houston,  Texas 
Scanlon  Bldg. 


Also 


Owners  of  Mill  Basin,  Brooklyn 

A  350  ACRE  PENINSULA 
With  All  City  Improvements 
Adjoining  Jamaica  Bay 

50  Acre  Housing  Development 
300  Acre  Waterfront  Industrial  Property 

For  Terms  of  Sale  or  Lease 
Address  the  New  York  Office 


THE 

Arthur  A.  Johnson 
Corporation 


Construction  Engineers 
General  Contractors 


Diffic  ult  Foundations 
Underpinning 
Railroad  Work 
Tunnels 
General  Construction 


Queens   Boulevard  &  Van  Buren  St. 
Long  Island  City 
New  York 

Telephone:     Stillwell  8628 


Memoranda 


r: 


ban.  —  '  ;: 


HIS  PROGRAM 


WAS  PRINTED  BY 


M.  B.  Brown  Printing  &  Binding  Co. 

37-41   CHAMBERS  STREET 

D\(ew  York 


Memoranda 


Ex  HtbrtH 


SEYMOUR  DURST 


When  you  leave,  please  leave  this  book 

Because  it  has  been  said 
"Sver'tbing  comes  t'  him  who  waits 

Except  a  loaned  book." 


w  i  ky  Architectural  and  Fine  Arts  Library 

(  i  si   MOUR  B.  DURSl  OLD  York  LlBF  Utt 


'■Brooklyn    Museum,  New  York  City. 


THIS  stately  building,  an  active  center  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is  the  Central  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute^ 
on  Eastern  Parkway  and  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
It  contains  a  notable  collection  of  sculpture  and  paintings,  tex- 
tiles and  various  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  as  well  as  Egyptian 
archaeological  collections  and  examples  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
East  Indian  art. 

All  collections  have  been  donated  by  public  spirited  citizens,  but 
the  upkeep  of  the  museum  is  provided  for  by  the  city.  The 
exhibits  also  include  natural  history,  mineralogical  and  flora  and 
fauna  collections.  As  a  cultural  and  educational  force  the 
Museum  is  of  first  importance. 


CONTRIBUTED  AS  A  COURTESY  PAGE 


M.  B.  BROWN  PRINTING  &  BINDING  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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7S[  1 868,  New  York  entertained  its  first 
National  Democratic  Convention. 
Horatio  Seymour,  the  Empire  States 
Civil  War  Governor,  was  named  as 
the   party's  choice  for  President. 

In  1 868,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  had  about  fourteen  hundred  policies  in  force. 

The  increase  in  Democratic  votes  and  in  Metropolitan 
policies  since  1868  affords  some  interesting  comparisions. 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 


Assets: 


$I,43I,399,4l8 

Insurance: 
$9,238,254,068 

Policies,  May  r,  1924: 
31,078,000 

Health  Publications 
Distributed,  1923 


Democratic 

Metropolitan 

Year 

Presidential 

Policies  in 

Vote 

Force 

1868  .  . 

.     2,709,615     .  . 

•    •  1,443 

1872  .  . 

.     2,834,079    .  . 

•    •  15.345 

1876  .  . 

.     4,284,885     .  . 

.    .  17,508 

1880  .  . 

.     4,442,030    .  . 

.    .  117,088 

1884  .  . 

.     4,911,017    .  . 

•    •  675,447 

1888  .  . 

.     5,540,050    .  . 

.    .  1,636,021 

1892  .  . 

.     5,554,414    .  . 

.    .  2,719,860 

1896  .  . 

.    6,467,946     -  . 

.    .  3,674,404 

1900  .  . 

.    6,358,071     .  . 

.    .  5.494>057 

1904  .  . 

.     5,084,491     .  . 

.    .  8,029,906 

1908  .  . 

.    6,409,106     .  . 

.    .  9,960,106 

1912  .  . 

.    6,286,214    .  . 

.    .  12,837,042 

1916  .  . 

.    9,129,606    .  . 

.    .  16,952,769 

1920  .  . 

.    .  23,899,997 
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Facts  About  the 
Metropolitan  Tower 

Fifty  stories  or  700  feet  high ; 
base  75x85  feet.  Steps  from 
base  to  top — 1,053. 

Visitor's  outlook,  660  feet 
above  sidewalk.  Within  eye- 
range  are  the  homes  of  one 
sixteenth  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Tower  Clock  is  the 
largest  four-face  timepiece 
in  the  world.  Dials,  26  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter;  figures, 
four  feet  high ;  minute  marks, 
10'  inches  in  diameter. 

Minute  hand,  17  feet  long, 
weight  1,000  pounds.  Hour 
hand,  13  feet  long,  weight 
700  pounds. 

At  night,  612  bulbs  are 
used  to  illuminate  the  dial 
and  hands. 

Near  the  tower's  top  is  an 
octagonal  lantern,  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  which  is  con- 
tinuously aglow  at  night, 
rising  like  a  beacon-light 
over  the  city,  and  exemplify- 
ing the  Metropolitan  spirit 
of  watchfulness  and  guid' 
ance.  It  is  known  widely  as 
"TheLight  That  Never  Fails" 


As  a  purely  mutual  company  without  stock  or 
stockholders,  serving  without  gain,  devoting  itself 
freely  to  useful  civic  endeavor  and  to  the  better' 
ment  of  health,  the  Metropolitan  has  won  recog' 
nition  as  a  great  and  beneficent  public  institution. 


Its  insurance  provides  money  to  educate  children, 
to  shield  widows  and  orphans,  to  yield  pensions, 
to  pay  off  mortgages,  to  compensate  for  sickness 
and  accidents,  to  conserve  savings  and  to  repay 
business  for  loss  resulting  from  death  in  its  ranks. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Biggest  in  the  World    *    More  Assets    »    More  Policyholders    -    More  Insurance  in  Force    *    More  Hew  Insurance  Each  Tear 

HALEY  FISKF.,  President  -  FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  Vice-President 


